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MORAL EDUCATION. 

The subject of moral eduoation demands even more argently, the at- 
tention of all friends of our pablio schools. The great ends of educa- 
tion, whether to the individual or the State, are chiefly moral. The good 
of the child and the good of society, alike rest down not so much on the 
powers of the understanding, as upon the qualities of the heart. The 
trained intellect is indeed a power ; but so also is a whirlwind. Of what 
value is power when not under the control of wisdom, and directed to 
useful purposes ? We may well pause and ask, are we conferring either 
a blessing upon our children, or a benefit upon the State, if our schools 
do not improve the hearts of their pupils as well as increase their in- 
telligence. ********** 

But a more convincing argument in favor of positive and systematic 
moral education, may be urged, if we can show any practical means by 
which such an education can be carried on in the schools. I proceed, 
therefore, finally, to note the various elements and methods for this work: 

Ist. Let the school-houses be made clean. Wipe out from desks and 
walls, from door-posts and lintels, from clapboards and fences, those foul 
scriptures of vice and pollution which deform so many school buildings, 
and help to corrupt successive generations of children. Go farther, and 
make such an air of neatness and beauty reign everywhere, that the 
childish spirit of dostructiveness shall be repressed, and the pupils shall 
be won insensibly to carefulness and order. 

2d. Let the school-yards be separated by a high and close board fence, 
in the rear of the building, so that each sex may have its own grounds, 
free from all intrusion of the other. 

3d. Let the play-grounds never be left without the supervision of a 
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teacher when the pupils are there. To acoomplisfa this thej should not 
be opened to pupils till a fixed hour, when the teacher should be present. 
If the recesses, also, be given to both sexes at once, the teacher may go 
with his pupils on to the play ground, and while he encourages the cheer- 
ful hilarity of the games, his presence will hold in awe the quarrelsome 
spirits or profane lips, which will otherwise work so much evil. It is 
the unrestrained and un watched association of pupils, good and bad, 
upon the play-ground, that forms one of the most fruitful sources of 
moral corruption. Remove this, and we have abated, at one blow, more 
than one-half of the dangers that attend our schools. 

4th. Secure teachers of sound moral character. The teacher is the 
living presence whose example and influence fill the moral atmosphere of 
the school-room with a wholesome fragrance, or taint it with poisonous 
vice. No qualification of the teacher is so important as those moral at- 
tributes which win children by their kindness, and inspire them by their 
purity. There are teachers whose goodness is so evident, that vice feels 
abashed in their presence, and whose genuine kindness of heart is so 
genial, that every noble sentiment and every right affection flourish spon- 
taneously under their eye. "It is mean to lie to Dr. Arnold," said the 
iboys of Rugby school. The open-hearted candor and the generous trust- 
ifulness, of their great teacher, shamed them from their habits of false- 
hood. 

With a weak and selfish, or a passionate and fretful teacher, the very 
.ftir of the school-room will be haunted with a spirit of evil and misrule^ 
.and no amount of Bible reading and public prayers can make the moral 
influenoes good. The teacher who would successfully teach morals, must 
keep in active exercise the kindliest feelings of his heart. Let him aim 
steadily and honestly to be what he would have his pupils become, and 
ask no. more -of goodness In them than he exhibits in himself. 

5th. Good government in school is one of the most potential of all 
moral influences. And by government, I mean, not merely the admin- 
istration of justice or the repression of noise, but the maintenance of 
good order and regular system throughout all the exercises of the school. 
Neatness, order, and quiet ; those are the indices of good government, 
and these are all friends of virtue. The child that has been taught the 
; great lesson of cheerful obedience to rightful authority, and has been 
.trained to the wholesome habits of regular industry and good order, will 
easily be led to virtuous principles and an upright life. 

6th. But besides all these unconscious teachings, there are direct and 
conscious instructions in morals, which ought to find a place among the 
daily exercises of the schools. Not, however, in the form of homilies 
on the several virtues; or set lectures against vice ; but rather illostra- 
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tive stories from history or experience, in which virtue and goodness 
shall shine out in human action, and vice may show its deformity in the 
wicked deeds of its votaries. The story of Washington's truthfulness 
as a boy and patriotism as a man, of Joseph's forgiveness of his broth- 
ers, of Solomon's choice of wisdom rather than riches, of Grace Dar- 
ling's heroism, of Lyon's bravery and Ellsworth's piety, will at once en- 
lighten the judgment and inspire the heart. And let the pupil's con- 
science be trained to correct knowledge of right and wrong by a skillful 
questioning upon the reasonableness and rectitude of the different ex- 
amples given, or upon any of the common actions of life. The great 
moral sentiments of love and truth, love of industry, love of country, 
love of mankind, and love of God, should be as often as possible awak- 
ened in the heart, and opportunities be frequently contrived for the exer- 
cise of the virtues of benevolence, temperance, self-control, patience, 
charity, justice, forbearance, forgiveness, kindness, fortitude, &c. In 
their exercise the pupil would learn their value and strengthen their power 
over him. By means such as these daily pursued, the moral nature of 
the child will gradually unfold itself into settled principles of goodness, 
and be established in permanent habits of virtue. 

Our schools, adding this high moral culture to the intellectual training 
which they are beginning to conduct with so much sk 11, will crown their 
pupils vnth a better than a laurel wreath, and will give to society and 
the State citizens whose virtues and intelligence will carry the great Be- 
pnblic along its pathway of empire and wealth, and work out even grander 
proofs of the ability of mankind to govern themselves. — Annual Report 
of Hon, JoHK M. Gbxgory, Svpt, of Public InaiructUm in Michigan. 



English Literature presents to the hungry reader a rich variety of 
dishes. One can take a cut of tender and juicy Lamb, or a slice of Ea- 
con ; nor are the Greenes wanting. If he is not fond of smoked meat, 
there is the original Hogg, or he may choose a Suckling, or a Kyd. He 
may have a Boyle if not a roast ; and if he is fond of fish, there^s Pol- 
lock. Some like a dish of Crabbe— a little crusty, yet many prefer a 
poet still more Shelley. And what for dessert ? O-pie. To wash all 
those good things down there is plenty of Porter, and flowing Bowles, 
with a Butler to serve them. With such a feast before him, one may 
<< laugh and grow fat " until he gets Akenside, and all Scott free. What 
the Dickens can he want more t—Home Journal. 

The Emperor of Russia has given $25,000 for the establishment of a 
permanent ObservatQry on Moont Ararat. 
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A FINISHED ECUCATION. 

DIALOGUE BETWEEN EDWARD AND HENBT. 
goiin.~HiNftT alone in hU ttudy. EnUr Sbwabb, wUh a cigar in hia mcuth, 

Edward. Hurrah I this winds up school-days. Now for life. 

Henry. Heigho 1 you appear to have steam up this morning, 

E. YeSy sir, and something's got to moye. But what are you moping 
oyer books for ? Gome, put away the rubbish, and take a turn with me. 

JBT. Not so fast, my fly-away I Suppose you throw away your rub- 
bish ; I mean that cigar you are making such a flourish with, and let's 
have a little chat. You're getting into such a fume, I shouldn't like to 
trust myself to go with you just now. 

E, Oh, nonsense I you're a natural born old fogy, and you'll never 
know anything about life. I suppose you mean to grub away at your 
books until you get to be as wise and as stupid as Professor Brown, who 
18 always in a brown study, and don't know enough to tie a cravat. 

JET. You talk a good deal about life, perhaps there's more in that word 
than you think of. 

E. Yes, sir, I know there is. I'm like a bird that's been shut up 
these ten years in a cage of a school-room. How could I know anything 
about life ? But now the door's open, and I'm bound to have my liberty. 

H. Liberty to do what ? 

E* Why, whatever comes into my head. I can smoke when 1 like, 
I can go out out nights, and come in when I please ; I can have a jolly 
spree with the boys, and have good times generally, without any old 
Brown to do me brown for it. 

JET. According to your own story, you have merely chosen a new mas- 
ter, or rather, many masters, in place of Professor Brown. You expect 
to obey whatever notion comes into your head. Your fancy or appe- 
tite will say " smoke," and you'll smoke. Your companions will say, 
"Let's have a jolly spree "—that is, " Let's drink wine until we are half 
crazy and can enjoy acting uproariously and silly," and you'll obey them 
and make a fool of yourself. Professor Brown never required anything 
half so unreasonable. 

E. But you know a young fellow must sow his wild oats 1 

jff. I don't know any must of the kind. I have determined to see 
life, too, and to have my liberty, and there shaU be no must like that 
over me. 

E. You're a queer fellow ; you never would do like the rest of us ; 
but I can't help liking you. 

£r. Thank you for your friendship. I wish I might use it for your 
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benefit. Edward, you have never really thought what life is. Look at 
yoarself a moment ; you can think soundly if you'll only hold still long 
enough. You're not half the reprobate you sometimes seem. You have 
a body and a soul. They are for you to improve or ruin. You can put 
them under training that will make them stronger, better, and happier, 
or yon can suffer them to be made weak, mean and miserable. Now, 
which course is true life ? 

B, But you would cut off a fellow's fun. 

ff. No, but I would stop his folly. Don't I enjoy sport as well as 
you ? I don't want to brag, but I'll ask who was the best skater on the 
pond yesterday ? Who has been the captaia of your ball-club, and the 
leader on the academy play-ground ? 

E. You, of course ; that's why I like you, in spite of your preaching. 

R. Isn't the preaching, as you call it, true? Don't quarrel with the 
truth. I want to have the best part of me — the soul— ^as healthy and 
vigorous as the body, and both of them as noble as they can be mad*.. 
That's my idea of life. 

E. [^Throws away his cigar.'] I know you're right, and if I could 
always be with you, I shouldn't get so wild. 

H, There's your weakness, and hence your danger in choosing foolish 
company. You are too ready to join in with every one you meet. Set 
yourself to be a man after your own ideas of right. You've a better 
right to lead others in a good way than they have to lead you wrong ; 
and the true way to become a leader is to rule yourself. Eut come, now 
we've had a long talk, and as I see you've thrown away your sign of 
weakness, I'll take a walk with you. — Merry* 8 Museum. 



WHO WANTS 14 A DAY? 

"I do," comes with a shout from thousands of Merry boys and girls. 

No doubt you do ; but will you earn it, if we tell you how ? 

You do not all answer quite so readily as before. You are thinking, 
" I should have to work very hard to earn so much money." Perhaps 
not so bard as you imagine. Let us see : 

How many working days in a year ? 

" Three hundred and thirteen," say you. 

How much can an uneducated man earn in that time by manual labor ? 

'* About a dollar a day, or $313," 

What salary per year can a man of good education earn ? 

We will answer for you— about $1,000 per year. Many receive much 
more than that, but it is a fair average. You can plainly see, then, that 
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an education is worth in cash every year the difference between $1,000 
and $313, or $687. Now, then, how much money must be put at inter- 
est at six per cent, to yield S687 a year ? 

Tou answer, " $11,450." 

Then, to have a good education is equal to having $11,450 in the sav- 
ings bank, drawing six per cent interest. 

How many days' study will it take to get a good education ? It will 
depend somewhat upon circumstances ; but a boy attending school eleven 
years, commencing say at eight years old and leaving at nineteen, can be 
well educated. Suppose he goes to school five days in a week for eleven 
years, he will have spent 2,860 days in getting an education worth $11,- 
450, and he will thus have actually earned for himself a little over four 
dollars a day, while attending school. 

" Oho I" say you, " we must study for our money." 

That's it, exactly. The calculation is a fair one, and you can cipher it 
out for yourself Think of it the next time you are tempted to ask to 
stay at home because it rains, or because it is pleasant and you want to 
go fishing, or, in short, because you would rather do something else than 
study. Ask yourself the question, " Can I earn four dollars a day in 
any other way ? 

Kemember, too, that learning not only brings money, but it may give 
you a good position in society ; and better still, it may always afford 
pleasure to him who possesses it. '' Wisdom is better than much fine 
gold."-76. 



WORTH THINKING OF. 

A gentlemen, in all respects competent to judge of the wisdom of the 
measure, has suggested that the State should manufacture the books used 
in the public schools, and thus save many thousands of dollars annually. 
Why may not the State save these profits by supplying the schools at the 
simple cost of copy-right, manufacture and sale ? 

It is safe to say that enough could be saved in this way, after paying 
to authors a fair remuneration for their services, to sustain three 
good normal schools in the Stat 3, — besides supplying families with books 
at one-quarter less than present prices. We are confident that a close 
examination will give us the data to prove even more than is here assert- 
ed in hasty inquiry. It is certainly a point well worth investigation, — 
Maine Teacher, 
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PRONUNCIATION OF EITHER AND NEITHER. 

We meet with three different modes of pronoancing these words. The 
first is nay-ther. Those who adopt this pronunciation^ also prononnce 
conceive, deceit, as if. spelled conaave, de-sate. They preserve the origi- 
nal sound of e, which in all these words, is indicated to be of long quan- 
tity by the insertion of the i after it. The old spelling was nether. The 
t was inserted in writing simply to show that the e was long, in conform- 
ity with a very general analogy of the language, just as in hear, deep, 
and in a thousand other words in the language, a, e, or one of the other 
vowels Ijias been inserted. This pronunciation, however, has nearly pass- 
ed away. 

The second mode is nee-ther. This pronunciation gives the e the sound 
which, when of long quantity, it has almost universally taken. It is -the 
more prevalent mode, and is conformed to true English analogy. 

The third mode is nye-ther. This pronunciation, recent but some- 
what popular, has found favor with some because supposed by them to 
be the true old mode. But they evidently mistake the old pronunciation 
which is the first already given. Others seem to think that this is the 
true English pronunciation of the dipthong ei, and that the i was a proper 
element of the original word. But the i, as already remarked, did not 
belong at all to the word in its origin, and was inserted only to show that 
the e was of long quantity. This pronunciation is every way objection- 
able. It is an innovation on settled and general analogies. It ignores 
or obscures the true origin of the words. It exalts a mere orthoepica[ 
character, the t, to the rank of an essential element ; while, at the same 
time, it buries in silence the really essential element which is the e. No 
pure English ear can sanction this cockney pronunciation. — Ohio Ed. 
Monthly. 



NOUNS OF MULTITUDE. 

A little girl was looking at the picture of a number of ships, when she 
exclaimed *' See what a jlocJe of ships." We corrected her by saying 
that a flock of ships, was called 9. fleet, and a fleet of sheep was called a 
fiocK 

And here we may add for the benefit of the foreigner, who is master- 
ing the intricacies of our language in respect to nouns of multitude, that 
a flock of girls is called a bevy, and a bevy of wolves is called apac*, 
and a pack of thieves is called a gang, and a gang of angels is called a 
host^ and a host of porpoises is called a akoal, and a shoal of buffaloes is 
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called a herd, and a herd of children is called a troop, and a troop of 
partridges is called a covey, and a covey of beauties is called a galaxy, 
and a galaxy of raffians in called a horde, and a horde of rubbish is called 
a heap, and a heap of oxen is called a drove, and a drove of blackguards 
is called a mob, and a mob of whales is called a school, and a school of 
worshipers is called a congregation, and a congregation of engineers is 
called a corps, and a corps of robbers is called a band, and a band of 
locusts is called a swarm, and a swarm of people is called a crowd, and a 
crowd of gentle folks is called the elite, and the elite of the city's thieves 
and rascals are called the roughs, and a miscellaneous crowd of city folks 
is called the community or public, according as they are spoken of by 
the religious community or the secultiT public— -Pitman* a Fhon, Mag. 



SPELLING. 

We should prefer, after pupils bring their exercises written on the 
slate, thus giving evidence of their preparation, that the slates be laid 
aside, and the blackboard be used for writing by the whole class. By 
this method the work will be done more rapidly, since it is much easier 
for the teacher to glance at each one's work and make corrections than it 
would be to walk to the pupils and examine the slates, or have them to 
walk to him. In a physical point of view we should greatly prefer the 
blackboard exercise, since it gives motion'to all the muscles, and thereby 
promotes the health and strength of the pupils.— /ZZ^. Teacher. 



Correct Speaking. — ^We advise all young people to acquire in early 
life, the habit of using good language, both in speaking and writing, and 
to abandon, as early as possible, any use of slang words and phrases. 
The longer they live, the more difBcult the acquisition of correct lan- 
guage will be ; and if the golden age of youth, the proper season for the 
acquisition of language, be passed in its abuse, the unfortanate victim 
of neglected education is, very properly, doomed to talk slang for life. 
Money is not necessary to procure this education. Every man has it in 
his power. He has merely to use the language which he reads, instead 
of the slang which he hears ; to form his taste from the best speakers 
and poets of the country ; to treasure up choice phrases in his memory, 
and habituate himself to their use, avoiding, at the same time, that pe- 
dantic precision and bombast, which show rather the weakness of vain 
ambition than the pride of an educated mind. 



VISITING SCHOOL. 



VISITING SCHOOLS. 



The schools of the county are regularly visted by the County Super- 
intendent ; and in many districts, by the directors. In some localities 
the parents also manifest a cheering interest in the schools which their 
children attend, and encourage teachers by visiting their schools, observ- 
ing the order, the regularity, the style of recitations, the general state of 
feeling and purpose among the scholars. This is very gratifying, and if 
it were so throughout the county, nothing better in this respect could be 
desired. It is suggested to those patrons of schools who may read this 
article, that they co-operate so far as they can in carrying into effect the 
following plan, which has already been spoken of to the teachers : 

Let the teacher of each school request the attendance of all the patrons 
the first Friday after Lis school commences, or, in case of very small 
schools, on the last Friday of the first month, and on the last Friday of 
each succeeding month until the school is ended. It should be under- 
stood by the parents that the object of the visit is not to witness any 
show exercises, carefully prepared for the occasion, but to see the usual 
order, hear the regular recitations, observe the ordinary routine. If pa- 
trons will not merely look on, but note down the degree of advancement 
of certain classes or of particular scholars, and the general appearance 
of the school, that they may be able to ascertain its actual progress from 
one visit to another, they will find the visiting of their schools no idle or 
useless ceremony, but an intelligent exercise of parents' rights, and a 
a powerful incentive to every true teacher to promote his scholar's ad- 
vancement to the best of his ability. 

It is thought this systematic visitation by parents will be productive 
of far greater good to the schools than is now realized by the irregular, 
apparently aimless mode of visiting, so common. If teachers will hon- 
estly show their schools just as they are, and if parents will enter 
heartily into this plan it is not unreasonable to believe that very excel- 
lent results will follow, — such as, a more regular attendance of scholars, 
a deeper interest and a nobler ambition in study, more thorough order 
and well considered system in arranging the exercises and in communi- 
cating instruction, a habit on the part of scholars of performing with 
precision and self-possession in presence of strangers or of a large num^ 
ber, and a more intelligent interest on the part of parents in all that per- 
tains to the school, and a more hearty disposition to co-operate with 
the teacher in rendering the school as useful as possible. Will parents 
and others, with directors, try this experiment t — Fa, School Journal. 
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PUBLIC CRITICISM OF TEACHERS. 

Wo maintain that bo long as a teacher is employed by a Committee he 
ought to be sustained and encouraged by them. If he have faults they 
should be pointed otU to him privately, and not officially proclaimed to 
the world, to his own disgrace and the school's detriment. If bis faults 
are serious ones, and he cannot correct them, let him be quietly discharg- 
ed| and let him not be pilloried in the next Annual Report. 

No teacher can succeed who has not largely the public confidence ; 
and no teacher can possess that confidence whose every fault is exposed 
by his committee to the public gaze. 

Ladies, especially, have in many cases been totally disheartened by un- 
kind criticisms upon their labors. It does seem to us that, when a lady 
has confessedly put forth " much ejBTort, with a sincere and earnest pur. 
pose to do her best," has "labored hard," been "interested in her work," 
and has "earnestly desired that her pupils should make improvement," it 
is positively cruel for a Committee to say officially to every man, woman^ 
and child in the town, that she was deficient of " tact in teaching and 
executive ability," or that the movements of her mind were " too slow to 
meet the wants of the school-room," 

If she is worth retaining as a teacher, let her not be publicly disgraced; 
if she is not, let her go in peace. These are our sentiments. Want of 
space forbids further discussion of this subject at present. But we must 
make room for the following excellent remarks, which we find in the last 
Report of the School Committee of Quincy, written, we understand, by 
Judge White : 

"We shall make no personal criticism of the teachers. We see no 
necessity for such criticism ; and we feel that much injustice might be 
done to them from our own imperfect knowledge of their schools. If a 
teacher is unfit for his place it is the duty of the Committee to remove 
him ; if his merits overweigh his faults, the Committee should counsel 
and advise with him in private. It serves no good purpose to parade, in 
a public report, the faults and foibles, or alleged faults and foibles, of a 
teacher ; or give a semi-judicial opinion of condemnation of his character. 

" The critic himself cannot always feel sure that he has made due al- 
lowance for the thousand and one causes which co-operate to make the 
school what it is. He may not bo fresh in the studies pursued in the 
school, or the modes and methods of teaching and disciplming the pupils. 
He may not have seen the school in all its phases. He may have dropped 
in when the school was in a bad mood, and things were all awry. He 
may have gone into the school when it was in its beet estate. Some- 
times School Oommittees have some fond notions of their own — whims; 
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crotchets, puzzles, or conceits— with which they seek to giiage and mea- 
sare the schools. Then there is the liahility to do injustice by speaking 
of the several teachers personally, froi^ fear, favor or affection, not to 
mention resentment at some real or fancied indignity."— Jfa«« Teacher. 



TOWN ASSOCIATIONS, OR INSTITUTES. 

[In Pennsylvania, each town, as a rule, is a '* District " for School 
purposes, under one Board of Directors :] 

No feature connected with the progress of oar common schools in this 
region, has contributed more to the advancement of education and the 
elevation of the teacher's profession than that of District Teachers' In- 
stitutes. The general County Institute has done much, it is true, to 
awaken the minds of our teachers, but its sessions are too seldom, — hap- 
pening only once or twice a year ; hence we must look to the District 
Institutes, where the teachers meet monthly or semi monthly, for the 
practical benefit of Teachers' Institutes. It is here that teachers can 
deliberate more fully upon the various plans of teaching, and show their 
prejudiced patrons the improved methods of teaching. It is here that 
they can hold council over the many trials and difficulties that they daily 
meet in their respective schools. And it is here they can encourage, in- 
struct and advise each other, concerning those trials and difficulties . 

These facts have long been perceived by all our most intelligent and 
enterprising teachers ; hence all our best teachers have labored with in- 
defatigable zeal, for years, to keep up District Teachers' Institutes in 
their respective districts. They have not only battled against the pre- 
judices of the people and directors, but against the indifference and luke- 
warmness of their less intelligent and more indolent brother-teachers. 
And what giant tasks have these few noble-souled champions not per- 
formed by their generous efforts ? They have introduced improved test- 
books into their districts, they have subverted the old fogy methods of 
teaching throughout entire townships, they have removed prejudices, 
shamed many of their ease-loving, pleasure-seeking or indifferent fellows 
either into their movements or out of the profession ; in short, they have 
revolutionized the community. They now stand at the head of the pro- 
fession, while many an old fogy teacher and many an opponent to Teach- 
ers' Institutes have already been cast out of the profession, and many 
more must soon follow, or else catch the spirit of progress. 

The teacher's profession is moving onward and upward ; — and here, 
indifferent and careless teachers, take a word of kind advice : — ^if you 
expect to remain in the profession, you must move with it. — (7. 8.^ in 
Perm, Sclwol Journal. 
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QUALIFICATIONS FOR A FIRST GRADE CERTIFICATE. 

The following article, which was addressed as a Circalar to the County 
Superintendents of Pennsylvania, and which is based on several years' 
experience in that State, may be both interesting and useful to examiners 
and applicants here. Of course it is not implied that our County Su- 
perintendents are to be guided by extraneous advice or examples, but the 
document will at least be suggestive. It will be remembered that our 
New Law requires a satisfactory examination to be passed in several of 
the higher branches mentioned in this Circular, to entitle the applicant 
a certificate of the highest grade ; in this respect it is an improvement 
upon the Pennsylvania Law : 

Qualifications : 

Moral Character is the first qualification of the Teacher ; and admis- 
sion to the highest rank of the profession in the county, is not to be 
based on the mere absence of open objection, in this respect. Positive 
knowledge of propriety of conduct is to be possessed, or sought and ob- 
tained, as a pre-requisite. In the absence of satisfactory knowledge on 
this point, the certificate should be withheld till reliable information is 
procured ; and in case of ascertained delinquency, the certificate is to be 
refused entirely, no matter what the other qualifications. 

Scholarship, to secure this certificate, must be full in all the branches 
enumerated, otherwise it will not be sufficient to meet the probable wants 
of the school in which they are to be taught. The standard is, at the 
least, not to fall below the following degrees of proficiency : 

In Orthography, any ordinary word of the language is to be spelled 
with readiness, and the principles and rules which govern English or- 
thography are to be understood. 

In Beading, passages of diifferent styles, in prose and verse, are to be 
read without hesitation, in a full voice, with correct pronunciation and 
due attention to the pauses, and with such command of tone, inflection, 
emphasis, &c., as to give the true sentiment of the author. The general 
principles and rules of elocutionary pronunciation and reading, are also 
to be undertood and explained. 

In Writing, a plain, clear hand is, in aU cases, indispensable ; but to 
this should be added, if possible, facility of execution, and beauty and 
grace in the formation of each letter. The power to represent rapidly 
and accurately, letters, diagrams and the figures of objects, on the slate 
and black-board, is also invaluable in the Teacher. 

In Arithmetic, questions in the Menial department of the science, are 
to be comprehended and re-produoed with readiness, and solved with ao- 
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coracy and promptness ; in the Written department, problems in any of 
the ordinary rules, short of Algebra, are to be solved with facility, clear- 
ness and accuracy, and the principle involved in every rule and the reason 
for every operation employed, are to be explained. Book-keeping should 
also be understood. 

In Geography, the relation of our globe to the solar system, the causes 
of night and day, and of the seasons, the general nature, facts and laws 
of Descriptive and Physical geography, and the definitions of the terms 
used in the science, are to be understood. A sound general knowledge 
of the geography of the whole world, and an accurate acquaintance with 
that of the United States, are also to be possessed, — without, however, 
exacting such minute details as the length of the smaller streams, or the 
population of unimportant towns. 

In Grammar, in addition to the ability to parse any sentence etymo- 
logically and syntactically, — the nature and methods of oral Grammar, 
as the beginning, and of logical Analysis, as the highest department of 
the science should be understood. No teacher should receive this certifi- 
cate who habitually spaaks ungramatically ; and, as a further test of his 
knowledge of the language and aptness to teach, he should be able to de- 
fine or explain any ordinary word proposed to him. 

Other Branches, — The foregoing are the branches enjoined by the 
School law ; but the progressive Teacher will not rest content with the 
certificate of even these respectable attainments. The County Superin- 
tendent will often be requested to designate other studies proper to be 
next pursued ; and it will I e his pleasure as well as duty to do so. 
More than two or three, at the same time, should not be recommended ; 
hut the Teacher who will gradually add the following branches, to his 
previous store of knowledge, will thereby vastly increase his professional 
efficiency, and add to his own individual enjoyment and influence : — Al- 
gebra and Geometry ; History and Physiology ; Natural Philosophy and 
Astronomy ; Chemistry and Geology ; Mental and Moral Philosophy ; 
and, if possible, one or more of the Ancient or Modern Languages. It 
is true, that the mastery of even the one half of this list, will require 
years of study ; but it is equally true that the practical Teacher has 
better opportunities and more hours for study, than the member of any 
other profession, and that study is, with him, professional preparation. 

Professional Skill is theoretical and practical. To ascertain theoretical 
knowledge, the candidate should be examined on the science of Teaching, 
embracing some knowledge of the human mind and its means of culture, 
and the principles that govern methods of teaching, school management, 
and school government. This will cause a more general reading of 
works on education than heretofore, to the advantage of both Teacher 
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and school. But as methods of instruction and government are very va- 
rioasi and as all may be successfuli practical skill can only be known by 
seeing the Teacher in school, and there witnessing results. A general 
knowledge of the science of teaching and tho successful practice of any 
of its approved methods, are, therefore, to be the standard of professional 
skill ; and no lower qualification should be recogized in granting this 
certificate. 

Presentation of Certificate, — ^When No. 1, in all the branches has 
been attained, full satisfaction in the schdol-room given, and moral char- 
acter found exemplary, the Professional Certificate is to be presented, 
and not till then. If several candidates thus become qualified, the same 
year, it may be proper and productive of good effects on the other 
Teachers of the county, to distinguish the delivery of the certificates 
with some formality. The close of the Annual County Institute, or some 
other general meeting of Teachers, would be a proper occasion for this 
ceremony, when a written thesis on some educational topic might be read 
by each of the successful candidates, and an address be delivered by the 
County Superintendent, suitable to the occasion. 

Should any Teachers of the county attain a knowledge of the addi- 
tional branches above enumerated, or even a respectable portion of them, 
they might be encouraged to attend one of the regular examinations at a 
State Normal School, and thus obtain the State certificate, provided for 
actual Teachers, by the 9th section of the Normal School law of 1857. 
Tho. H. Bubrowss, Supt. Com. Schools. 



EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 

Having just passed through the ordeal of a thorough inspection under 
our new system of Superintendency, it may not be uninteresting to teach- 
ers aod friends of education, to give a short synopsis of its peculiarities 
and their effect. On the morning of the much- dreaded day, a number of 
us were anxiously awaiting the appearance of him whose judgment was 
to decide our weal or woe. At last he of Theories, Roots, and Powers 
entered, there was an unusual amount of observations, inquiries, conjec- 
tures and opinions expressed by us of the Birchen Scepter. As I march- 
ed and countermarched, advanced and retreated on the area of the spa- 
cious haU, I did all in my power to assure my timid conscience that the 
Superintendent was not that much feared being so often depicted in my 
dreams of fancy ; and I soon discovered that instead of being all Phi- 
losophy, Equations, and Latin Quotations, he invariably used the properly 
defined English. With almost breathless suspense and throbbing heart. 
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I awaited the commencement of what I had often termed hostilities ; hut 
as the routine of examination progressed I found that I was greatly mis- 
taken in the appellation I had given it^ atid in reality I felt much hotter 
mentally than I had since the adoption of the County Superin tendency. 
Orthography, Reading, Arithmetic, and Geography followed in succes- 
sion, and judging from ohservation, the candidates for teachers made 
some splendid charges into their columns, gaining an almost complete 
victory on our side. Grammar was torn in pieces, word hy word, and 
sentence by sentence. The fortifications and buildings of Arithmetic 
were literally overthrown, and their foundations moved at will. In Ge- 
ography kingdoms and empires were seized with avidity and ease ; na- 
tion's capitals commanded at will; and the seceded states taken, and 
bounded within the Union. There was nothing proposed that was not 
accomplished by the perseverance of the ambitious teachers. 

A deficiency of teachers, however, seems to be manifest, not fram a 
large percentage being found incompetent, but from the timidity of mem- 
bers who thought that the test in qualifications was more severe than 
they could bear, and that a failure to procure a certificate would be a 
great mortification. I have attended examinations in two counties, and 
from what I saw in regard to their efficiency and the manner of conducting 
them, I feel confident in saying that there is nothing serious to be dread- 
ed ; nothing demanded of teachers but that which every true teacher will 
acknowledge to be not only important but essential qualifications. I 
most confess that for weeks before the examination, my mind was filled 
with all sorts of Grammatical specters and Arithmetical giants, arranged 
in every variety of form to perplex the mind of the aspirant ; but this 
was only a picture of imagination, which like many others from that 
source, was but deception. The visions of those hideous Mathematical 
monsters and Grammatical phantoms, 

« That hftd of late bo ofktn filled mj head, 
LeaTing work undone and prajers iin«ald, 
And had almost stopped my daily bread," 

were entirely banished, leaving me in the enjoyment of most salubrious 
mathematical weather. 

Now, teachers, by all means encourage the new system; go to the 
annual examination in your vicinity, for by doing so you will afford the 
Superintendent a wider scope for selection ; and each of you by a proper 
exertion on your part, will tend to elevate our depreciated standard of 
qualifications, — thereby hastening the time when our common schools 
shall be the philanthropist's boast and the country's pride. We must 
rally around our exalted flag, bear it triumphantly on high ; and although 
we cannot all be generals, wearing the brilliant epaulets of classical lit- 
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erature^ and the flaming swords of linguists ; yet we can at least be- 
come thoroughly disciplined soldiers^ in all respects fully capable of 
wielding the mighty weapon of popular education. 

" 0| rouse thee then 1 nor shun the glorious strife ; 

Improve, extend, enjoy the hours of life ; 

Assert thy reason, animate thy heart, 

And act throagh life's short scene the useful part.'* 

Oeceola, Wis. Thos. W. Keyes, 



J 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



The following Questions were those used in the last examination of 
Normal classes in this State. They may be regarded perhaps as ap- 
proximating to the grade of questions that would be used in examinations 
for a Second Grade Certificate. Following the Questions^ is a table 
of the results in the classes examined : 

INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. 
( Write your solutions in full, as you would have them given hy a class.) 

1. How many cords of wood at |4 per cord must be given for 4 4-5 
yards of cloth at $5 per yard ? 

2. If a pole 8 foet long cast a shadow of 12 feet at a certain time of 
day, how lohg must the pole be that will oast a shadow 32 feet at the 
same time of day ? 

3. 'What number is that whose f exceeds its f by 7 ? 

4. A can perform a piece of work in 5 days, and B can do the 
same work in 8 days; in how many days can both perform the work 
laboring together ? 

5. 20 is 5-7 of how many times 2-3 of 9 ? 

WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. 
( Write your operations and reasons in full.) 

1. Define Parts, Factors, Koots, Powers, Multiples and Divisors. 

2. Find the difference (without reducing to inches,) between 39 rds, 
3 yds. 2 ft. and 11 in., and 26 rds. 4 yds. and 8 in. 

3. Between two places, situated on the same parallel, where a degree 
of longitude is 40 statute milesj the difference in time is 1 hour and 30 
min,, how far, in statute miles, are the places apart ? 

4. Two men start from the same corner of a square 10 acre field. A 
goes around by the fence ; B takes the diagonal to the opposite corner, 
and then turns to meet A by the fence. If they travel at the same rate, 
how far from the comer where B turns will they meet ? 
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5. If iOO cubio inches of air weigh 31 grains, Troy, how many pounds 
of air; Avoirdupois, in a room 70 feet long, 40 feet wide and 20 feet high ? 
ANALYSIS OF WORDS. 

1. Define the following prefixes : anti, ante, col| dia, ex, 11, pre- 
fer, sub, trans, uni. 

2. Define the following suffixes : ance, fy, less, ness, ing, are, ize, ic, 
ly> ory. 

3. Define, giving the root, prefixes and suffixes, the following words : 
controverting, magnificent, prevaricate, internecine, substance. 

COMPOSITION. 

1. What is Composition? 

2. Give five of the rules for the use of the Comma. 
8. Contrast Wit and Humor. 

4. Define Pleonasm and give an example of its use. 

5. Define the following figures of speech and give examples : Meta- 
phor, Hyperbole, Vision. 

Make your paper in spelling, punctuation and the use of capitals a 
good specimen of composition. 

GRAMMAR. 

1. Analyze and parse the following sentence : 

Be Thou, God, exalted high. 

2. Write a synopsis of the verb lie, (to recline) in the first person sin- 
gular, through all the modes and tenses. 

3. When should the subjunctive form, \f I he, and if I were, be used, 
instead of if I am, and if I was 9 

4. Give the rule for the use of shall and will. 

5. Write the principal parts of the following verbs : fly, flow, sit, 
throw, drink. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1. Say what you can of the structure of the ear. 

2. Describe the arrangement of the bones and joints of the lower or 
fore-arm, showing how a rotary motion is obtained. 

3. Physiologically speaking, what is it to ** take cold ?" 

4. How are pupils most liable to take cold, while attending school ? 

5. From what causes is the health of the teacher most likely to suffer; 
and how may they be avoided ? 

GEOGRAPHY. 
Name the five largest cities (in the order of their size,) in the United 
States, give their location, and tell to what they owe their importance. 
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2. Name tbe five States of the Union nearest the size of Wisconsin. 

3. Which is farthest north, Paris or New York, and about how many 
degrees ? 

4. Name the five most populous counties in Wisconsin. 

5. Draw a map of the Ohio Biver, locating the States on both sides. 

ALGEBRA. 

1. Separate | -^ — -^ j into its prime factors, giving the principle on 
which the operation depends. 

2. From My)' take fcy)^ 

xy yx 

3. On comparing two sums of money it is found that 2-5 of the first 
is $96 less than 3-4 of the second, and that 5-8 of the second is as much 
as 4-9 of the first. What are the sums ? 

4. Given ^^ : aj-5 ::f : f to find a?. 

HISTOBT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

1. State what you know of the ''Stamp Act." 

2. Give an account of Braddock's Defeat. 

3. Describe Penn's settlement of Pennsylvania. 

4. Tell what you can of the ^' Missouri Compromise." 

5. When, where, and by whom were the first settlements in Wiscon- 
sin made ? 

PHYSICAL GEOGBAPHY. 

1. What general fact can you state in regard to the great peninsulas 
of the Globe? 

2. State the physical causes why rain seldom or never falls in some 
parts of Peru. 

3. What are the three great physical divisions of the United States ? 

4. About how much water evaporates from a square foot of the sur- 
face of bodies of water in the Temperate Zone, in a year ? 

5. State what you can of volcanes, and their supposed causes. 

[The following Questions are added both to fill the page, and more 
nearly complete the circle of subjects.] 

GJSOMETBY. 

1. Prove that the sum of the squares of two lines drawn from the ex- 
tremities of a chord to any point in a diameter parallel to it, is equal to 
the sum of the squares of the segments of the diameter. 

2. If every two alternate sides of a heptagon be produced to meet, 
how many right angles will the sum of the salient angles, thus formed, 
be equal to ? 
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DOINGS OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL BOARD. 

At the regular annual meeting of the Board of Regents of Normal 
SohoolSf held on the 11th and 12th of June, reports of Normal classes 
were received from nine institutions. Two thousand six hundred and 
fifty dollars were distributed, at the rate of $45 per scholar for those 
passing the regular examination. Certificates were given to fifty-nine 
pupilsi who were fitting themselves for teachers. We give the tabular 
•tatement : 





IZAHIHID. 


XIPOBTID. 


AILOWSS. 


AMT. APPOft- 
flOJTMlMT. 


AH«B Grove Academy, Bock Co.... 
Jiawrencfl UDivcrsitj, Outagamie Oo. 

XTaasville Seminary, Roctc Oo 

Wis. Female College, Dodge Co.... 
Milton AcademT. Rock Co 


13 

7 

20 

6 

84 

11 

6 

4 

3 


18 
10 
20 

6 
15 
11 
10 
10 

8 


11 

6 

12 
6 


6 
8 
2 


$4Q5 
225 
540 
270 
270 


PlatteTille Academy, OrantCo 

Bacine Hi«:h 8ohnol, Racine Co 

Vond du Lac Hifib School, FdaL Co.. 
OsbkoBh Uigii School Winnebago Co. . 


405 

226 
135 
90 


Total 


104 


104 


69 


12650 



Arrangements were made for holding Normal Institutes in parts of the 
State where no Normal Classes have yet been formed. 

No change vras made in the officers^ and Normal classes will be con- 
tinued as heretofore. 

The fund being too small to require the entire services of an agent, 
his salary ceased. The agency was, howeveri continued, at the same 
rate, for so much time as might actually be employed. — State JoumaL 

[In answer to some flings of the Milwaukee News, the Journal further 
says :] 

*' The 25 per cent, of the swamp fund was distributed, not to a ''few 
favored schools," but to all those schools which, under the published 
regulations of the Board, giving all an opportunity, huve organized and 
given special instruction to Normal classes. Nine schools participated 
in the distribution ; and that they had fairly earned the money received, 
any one, who will take the trouble to examine the reports and statistics, 
can have no doubt. We venture to say, that no State has, for the same 
amount of money expended, graduated or prepared for teaching one-half 
the number of pupils that have been prepared by this appropriation of 
the Normal Fund of Wisconsin. The ''ponderous machinery" and 
mileage for the year 1862, will all cost less than one hundred dollars. 

We say nothing now of the numerous Teachers' Institutes, gathering 
together, inspiring and furnishing for their work, teachers, in all parts 
of the State, and awakening new interest in the caase of education, at an 
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expense trifling in comparison with the importance of the resalta at* 
taincd. 

We notice that the Senate has rejected, with only two votes in its fo- 
YOF; a bill which pas ed the Assembly last spring, repealing the Normal 
School Law; and giving the 25 per cent, back to the Swamp Land Fund." 



NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

The importance of Normal Schools as a means for the improvement 
of common schools needs no argument. The question is simply whether 
an educated trained teacher specially fitted for the work of teaching is 
more likely to be succeessful than one who has not had such preparation. 
The testimony of school visitors and«other school officers is abundant on 
this pointy but without this testimony^ the decisions of unbiased, un- 
prejudiced judgment would clearly indicate the importance of these in^- 
stitutions. If special preparation is necessary for the physician, the 
clergyman and the lawyer, much more is it demanded in a work which 
requires so much judgment, skill and tact as that of the teacher. No 
amount of mere literary acquisitions can ever supply the place of dez- 
terity in organizing, tact in managing and skill in teaching and training, 
or give to the teacher the power which is so indispensable in conducting 
the education of children wisely and successfully.— ^nnwaZ Report of 
Eon. D. M. Camp, State Supt of Conn, 



TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The following Circular has already been addressed to each of the County Su- 
perintendents: 

You are most respectfully invited to attend a State Covention of County Su- 
perintendents of Schools, to be holden at Jauesville, upon Tuesday, July 29(b, 
1862. The session will commence promptly at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

The subjects for discussion are as follows : 

1.— ^tfindard of qualification of Teachers as represented In Certificates; and 
the means of rendering it uniform throughout the State. 

2. — School visitation by Superintendents ; its main object and the mode of 
performing it. 

3.— The grading of Schools and the duty of Superintendents in promoting it. 
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The forenoon sessioD, from 10^ to 12^ o'clock, will be devoted to the diaciis- 
ffiOQ of the first named subject. 

The seoond subject will occupy the time from 2 to di P. !&£., and the 3d from 
3i to 6 o'clock, P. K. 

The hour from 5 to 6 P. M. will be devoted to brief narrations of experience. 

The Annual Session of the State Teachers' Association will commence at 7^ 
o'clock, P. ^., Tuesday, July 29th, and continue till Friday, August 1st. 

It is hoped you will make it convenient to remain through the week. By so 
doing you will be able to avail yourselves of all privileges granted to members 
of the Association by Railroad Companies, &g. 

N. B. — That the session may be as profitable as possible, it is desirable that 
each Superintendent present should participate in the exercises. That this may 
be accomplished, each speaker will be limited lo five minutes upon each of the 
subjects presented, or should he choose to confine himself to one of the three 
subjects, he will be allowed teu minutes. Very many valuable suggestions may 
be crowded into this brief space, if each speaker will prepare himself carefully, 
and commit his well digested thoughts to paper. That you may be incited to do 
your part of the work, you are informed that no long essays or lectures will be 
allowed to fill your time. Your five or ten minutes will be reserved expressly 
for you. Let there be no lost time. 

TO DISTRICT CLERKS. 

The State has made provision for the education of all her children. There 
are some to whom the doors of the Public School are opened in vain. They are 
the children of misfortune, deprived of some of the avenues, through which 
knowledge is generally conveyed. Though debarred from the privileges of the 
Public School, they possess minds of a high order, needing peculiar care and 
culture. To meet this want the State has nobly provided Institutes for the ed- 
ucation of the Blind and of the Deaf and Dumb. Instruction is free ; board is 
liberally provided ; and for the indigent other assistance is given. Not all, for 
whom these Institutes are designed, avail themselves of their advantages. In 
making your Annual Examination of School children, you will have the means 
of ascertaining how many such there are, Tou will confer a great favor by 
bringing to the knowledge of such the facilities afforded them by the State and 
also by communicating directly with the officers of these Institutes. Some are 
kept away from these schools because their parents or guardians are ignorant of 
their existence, or of the facilities afforded by them. 

Others are kept from them by reason of a natural, special tenderness towards 
such unfortunate children. Acquaintance with the officers of the Institutes 
might remove many of the objections such parents naturally entertain, and se- 
cure to their children the education so essential to their present, and especially to 

their future good. 
Any communication with reference to the Blind may be addressed to 

THOMAS H. LITTLE, 
Superintendent of Institute for the Blind, 

Janesville, Rock Co., Wis. 
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And with reference to to the Deaf and Dumb, to 

J. a OFFICER, 
Superintendeot of Institute for Deaf and Dumb, 

Delavan, Walworth Co., Wie. 

TO TEACHERS. 

In a short article, some months since, you will remember, I urged you to pre- 
sent yourselves for examination at the time fixed by the County Superintendent, 
though you might have Certificates in force, and this by way of encouragement 
to Superintendents, and younger and less experienced Teachers. The action of 
the Legislature subsequent to that time made such an examination necessary. 
I am happy to believe that you presented yourselves for examination most cheer, 
fully and without regard to the necessity laid upon you. It was of your own 
free choice taken before Legislative action was had upon the subject. 

The spirit you have manifested is truly commendabia It encourages all who 
are laboring for the good of the Public School 

Let your steady efiforts at self-culture afford still additional encouragement 

You will not be surprised to learn that in the profession of Teaching there are 
left some who do not fully realize its dignity, and who do not place a proper es- 
timate upon the value of honesty. A very few instances have come to my know- 
ledge of those who dishonor the cause in which they labor. 

In order to secure uniformity of examination certain measures have been 
adopted by County Superintendents which make the character of the questions 
propounded the same in all cases, and in many cases the questions themselves 
have been identical. A few persons have presented themselves for examination 
out of their own county for the purpose of gaining access to the questions to be 
propounded, that they might gain a knowledge of the exact answers previous to 
examinations in their own county. Thus prepared they have obtained Certifi- 
cates of Qualification. County Superintendents will need to be more strict and 
ess confiding hereafter, that these few dishonest ones may be cast out of the 
Profession they disgrace. This may be considered severe, but no enlightened 
confidence will approve such action. The moral character of such persons is 
not what Teachers should possess. A certificate obtained in such a maoner must 
be a lasting memorial of disgraca At the Convention of Superintendents to be 
held at Janesville, I trust some measure may be adopted, which will save the 
necessity of such rebuke. 

Deserve the Certificate you possess, and seek by study to secure a higher. 
" Be what you would have your pupils become." 

Truly Yours, 

J. L. PICKARD, 

State Supt Pub. Inst. 
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The apportionment of School Money for the year 1862, has been made upon 
the basis of 50 cents per scholar, and is distributed among the several counties 
as follows : 



GOUNTIKS. 


NO. OF GHILDBEN. 


APPORTIONMENT. 


Adams 


2606 


$1,808 00 

147 00 


Aihland 


294 


Brown • .• 


6(506 


2,808 00 

661 00 


Buffalo 


1302 


Oalumet • 


S860 


1.430 00 

826 60 


GhiDD*wa • 


661 


ouVk :.:..................:... 


263 


131 60 


Golttinbla.. ..••.••• .««• ....*•• 


0494 


4,747 00 

1,699 60 


Orawtord 


... 3399 


Dane 


17187 


8,693 50 

8,236 00 

861 60 


Dodge 


16472 


Door •....••••. •.••.... 


703 


Douglas 


IxO 


60 00 


Dunn 

Bau Claire 


731 

965 


865 60 

477 50 


Pond da Lao 

Grant 


13781 

12318 


6,890 60 

6,169 00 


Green 


7684 


8,842 00 


Green Lake 

Iowa 


4616 

8346 


2,308 00 

4,172 60 

675 00 

6,278 60 


Jackson 

Jefferann 


1360 

12647 


Juneau.. ............ .. ... 


8416 


1,707 60 


Keoosha 


6029 


2,614 60.. . 


Kewaunee . 


2368 


1,179 00 


La Crosse 


8776 


1,887 60 


La Pointe 


73 .... 


36 60 


La Fayette 

Manitowoo • 


7719 

8761 


8,869 60 

4,376 60 

458 50 


Msrathon ..^ ........ 


917 


Marquette 

Milwaukee 


3029 

22096 


1,614 60 

11,047 50 


Monroe , 


3325 


1,662 60 

450 60 


Oconto • ... 


901 


Outagamie. .,t,tt.. ...... ... 


8666 


1,778 00 


Ozaukee 


7260 


3,625 00 

853 00.... 


Pepin 


706 




. 1415.. 


.... 707 60 


Polk 

Portage.. 


444 

2546 

8279 


222 00 

1,273 00 

4.139 50 


Baelne 


Kiohland , 


4196 


2,097 60 

-6,898 60 

8,841 00 

6147 60 


Bock 


13797 


gauk 


7682.... 


Sheboygan 


10296 


St. Croix 

Bhawanaw ••• 


1943 

190 


071 60 

95 00 


Trempealeau.... 


917 


468 60 


Ternon ......... • •■.•........ 


4212 


2,106 00 

4,946 60 

6,090 00 

6,348 60 

1,806 60 


Walworth 


9891 


Washington 

Waukesha 


10180 

10697 


Waushara ....*. 


3701 


Waupacoa 

Winnebago 

Wood 


8606 

8641 

688 


1,803 00 

4,320 60 

844 00 




299692 




Total 


$149,796 00 



This apportionment is much larger than that for 1861 beoause of the dispoei- 
tion, made by the Legislature last winter, of the Library Fund which has been 
accnmulating since 1859. For the past three apportionments only 90 per cent, 
of the income has been distributed, 10 per cent, being kept back for a Library 
Fund. This year the whole income is distributed, and in addition thereto, some 
$80,000 which has, up to this time, belonged to the Library Fund. 
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MATEKMATIGAi DKPAETMSNT. 



A SERIES OF SERIES. 

?\wieS=A+B+C+D - - ^ - +L 

Assume ^=1+2+3+4 - - - - +n=^(!Ltll 

2 

B=2+4+6+8 - - - . - +2n=:n(n+l) 

(7=3 + 6+9 + 12 - - - - +3n=M!^ 

2 

i)=4+8 + 12+16 - - - - +47i=2rt(n+l) 

and BO on to^=n+2»+3»+4ii - - - +«•= ^> + ^) 

2 
Theiifcn[4(7i + l) + (n+l)+f(»+l) - - +i«('» + l)] 

=--L_!__£ , in which n represents the number of terms in each series. 

The quantity S is evidently a perfect square, since /^S = ^^^J" K Put 
n=l; 2, 3, 4, &c. Then S=l, 9, 36, 100, &c. L. Campbell. 

Solution of Problem 44. ~ Suppose m denotes the number of gallons 
of mixture constantly in the cask, and n the quantity that flows out each 
minute. Let x represent any number of minutes and y the number of 
gallons of wine remaining in the cask at the end of x minutes. Then at 
the end of the time z+dx the quantity of wine in the cask will be de- 
noted by y—dfy. cZy represents the wine and ndx the mixture that es- 
capes from the cask during the infinitely short space of time dx. 

Hence m : ndx::y \dy • * . mdy=:nydx. Now y decreases while x in- 
creases. ' . ' dy = ^JUV^ or J? = — !?^. By integrating we ob- 
m y m 

tain log y = — — + C. When x=o the quantity of wine in the cask 
m 

=»! . • . yzrzm and C = log m. Hence log y=log m — ^ make m =60 

m 

n=2 and x=60. Then y =4.53 + . See Naperian logarithms. 

Cottage Grove. L. Campbell. 

Solution of Problem 45.-^20 ft. is the sum of the base and hypothe- 
nuse. (80)'' =6400 is the difference of the squares of the same quanti- 
ties. The difference of the squares of two numbers is equal to the pro- 
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duct of their sum into their difference. Hence,^-— =32, or the difference, 

20U 

and ?^ + !? = 116 or the hypotenuse, and ??? - ^ = 84 or the per- 
2 2 '"^2 2 

pendicolar. Ohas. B. Skinnib. 

Mount Morris, Waushara Co. 

Problem 48 — Suppose a man has a cow, which at the end of three 
years hegins to breed, and afterwards brings a female calf every year, 
and that each calf begins to breed in like manner, bringing forth a cow calf 
every year, and these last begin to breed in the same manner ; it is re- 
quired to determine the owner's whole stock at the end of 20 years. [No 
allowances being made, we presume, for sales, gifts, thefts or losses by 
death or otherwise.— Math. Ed. W. L. 

Oak Creek. 

Problem 49. — According to the present system of calculating leap 
years, what will the difference between the civil and solar years amount 
to, at the end of the 20th century? Also, what ^ear divisible by four 
hundred should not be a leap year ? M. . 

Meeme, Manitowoc Co., Wis. 

Ptohlm. 50.- Solve the equation. / g+ ^a? — 9 \a=a;-2 

Problem 51. — Suppose that in a country 1-60 of the population die in 
a year, that the number of births is 1-45, and that the immigration and 
emigration exactly balance each other : in how many years will the popu- 
lation double itself? M. McG. 

Waupaca. 

Problem 52. — Two hunters, A and 5, kill a deer whose weight they 
are desirous of knowing. For this purpose they rest a stick across the 
lii^b of a tree, then suspending the deer at the shorter extremity, they 
find that its weight is just counterpoised by the weight of A, who sus- 
pends himself by his hands at the other extremity. Without changing 
the point of support of the stick, they take the deer from the shorter 
extremity and suspend it at the longer extremity of the stick, when it is 
found to be exactly balanced by B^s weight, when he is suspended at the 
shorter extremity of the stick. Now supposing A to weigh 147 pounds, 
and J3 to weip;h 192 pounds, what must have been the weight of the deer? 

Good Hope, Mil. Co. M. C. Sullivan. 
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THE CONTENTION AND ASSOCIATION. 

The Circular of the State. Supt., calling a Convention of the Co. Supts, will be 
found in hi3 Department. The move is an excellent one. 

As will be seen by the Programme, the Meeting of the Association at Janes- 
ville promises to be unusually attractive. In addition to such exercises as our 
teachers may present, the State Superintendents of Illinois and Michigan Messrp. 
Bateman and GEEaoET, are expected to be with us; also, Mr. Sill, Prof, of 
the English Language in the Michigan Normal School. We trust that as many 
as possible of our best teachers will be on the ground early enough to be present 
at the Primary Convention of County Superintendents, called by Mr. Piokaed, 
and that those officers will all be in attendance, and be able to remain during the 
sessions of the Association. Great good may be expected to result from such a 
joint meeting. 

INSTITUTE AT FOX LAKE. 

A four weeks Institute was held in connection with the Wis. Fem. College 
during the month or April last. Between 60 and 60 experienced teachers were 
present, and the exercises conducted by Messrs. Allen, Goldthwait and Gaylord| 
were interesting and profitable. A portion of the session was spent in drawing 
out the " best methods " of imparting instruction, the teachers themselves being 
required to exhibit their plans; a part of the time was given to the "lecture sys- 
tem " in conducting the exercises, while the important subject of "Theory and 
Practice " held a prominent place in every day's session. 

A religious revival, in which many of the Teachers found a hope in the Sav- 
iour, added greatly to the interest and benefits of the occasion. Superintendent 
Pickard and Judge McArthur, each gave an evening Lecture, attended by the 
members of the Institute and by a large concourse of the citizens of the place. 
We have seldom or never attended an Institute, the immediate and prospective 
results of which were more important. 

We understand Mr. Goldthwait intends to make the Normal Department in the 
Institution at Fox Lake, specially prominent. X X, 

CONNECTICUT. 
From the last Annual Report, by the State Superintendent, Hon. David 
N. Cahp, we gather that " more than three-fourths of the school-houses in the 
State are now in good condition, a statement, that could not have been made 
made with truth before." To bring about this result, eighty-five thousand dol- 
lars have been expended during the past year; and this we consider good evi- 
dence of enduring progress. Of 1600 schools in the State, about one-third have 
a School Library, more than half have Outline Maps, and 646 have a set of Hoi- 
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brook's School Apparatus. In 1861, 10 Institutes of five days each were held, 
in the 8 counties of the State, with an average attendance of 68. Since 1839, 
about 160 Institutes have been held, in 103 of the 162 towns of the State, being 
an average of T each year, or nearly one each year for each county ; thus show- 
ing that in the State where they originated. Institutes have not in 20 years out- 
lived their usefulness. But Connecticut still has but one Normal School, and we 
are surprised at this fact, in a State where so much has been done for Educational 
progress. School-houses, Libraries, good text-books, and apparatus — and even 
Institutes, will never make our Schools what they ought to be, without adequate 
measures to train our teachers for their work. 

MICHIGAN. 

The Twenty-Fifth Annual Report of the State Supt, is before us. We have 
extracted some important practical observations upon Moral Education, as the 
opening article of this number. 

Compared with our own, Michigan is an old State, though a little less in pop- 
ulation. As might be expected, her educational system is more advanced in 
some respects. We observe that there is somewhat of that comprehensiveness 
and unity in her educational work, the want of which among ourselves we have 
pointed out. The University, the Normal School, the Keform School, the State 
Board of Education, the Inspectors of the several Towns, &c., all report to the 
State Supt. His Report therefore, with appendices, presents in one pamphlet, 
something like a complete educational aspect of the State. Eight Institutes were 
held during the year. An office analagous to that of our County Superintendents 
is recommended. 

PROM AND OF THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Through letters addressed to the State Supt, or to this office, or by gleaning a 
little from the newspapers, we are enabled to present further indications of the 
working of the County Superintendency. Most of the counties have now been 
heard from, and from every quarter come encouraging words. Though it may 
probably have happened that a bad selection has here and there been made, we 
believe the office is destined to work great good, and that it will be sustained by 
public sentiment. 

Kenosha Co. — ^We have had, this spring over one hundred and twenty appli- 
cants for licenses. Perhaps the sieve has been too fine for the first chaffing, and 
a few have been dissatisfied ; but the majority are highly pleased with the ar- 
rangement. It is sometimes remarked, *' you have rejected good disciplinarians." 
Admit it, but at the same time, if we have discarded good Teachers because they 
lacked only qualifications, they will make an effort to be better qualified, and will 
be successful at the next examination. If on the contrary, they do not exert 
themselves, they are not worthy the name, much less the situation, and should 
be rejected. Allowing us to be the judge, nine- tenths of the teachers are ener- 
getic, and are doing all in their power to bring our schools to a standard never 
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before attained. As an inducement and stimulus for our schools, we require a 
report from every Teacher once in four weeks, furnishing them with appropriate 
printed blanks. This system is working admirably, as it is breaking up the de- 
testable habit of communicating, and the fashionable practice of being tardy. 
We publish these reports in the County papers, consequently the strife and com- 
petition will result in much good. We are making arrangements to celebrate the 
most glorious Fourth with a County School celebration, believing that we can in 

no other way, manifest a deeper feeling of patriotism. 

B. L. DoDGB, Co. Supt 

Racine Co — Dear Sir : — I have as yet been unable to accomplish much to- 
wards extending the circulation of the Journal; but I hope to succeed better in 
the future. Of course every live teacher should read the Journal ; and as Ea- 
cine is now the " banner city," I trust the teachers throughout the county will 
try to achieve the same enviable distinction for the county. 

The result of the examinations in this co'inty is as follows: 

Whole No. of applicants, 149 

No. certificates granted, 104 

There were five applicants for First, and ten for Second Grade, certificates ; 
There will probably be a much larger proportion of higher grade applicants at 
the next examinations. 

I am now in the midst of my second tour among the schools of the county ; 
and have thus far been highly gratified by the evidence I have met with, not 
only of material progress on the pan of the schools, but also of the more gen- 
eral prevalence, among the teachers, of a desire to improve, especially in the 
Theory and Practice of Teaching. I find fewer dull, lifeless schools, in which 
teachers and scholars seem to be principally concerned in *' killing time," and 
more live teachers, who are making an effort to keep up with the times, are in. 
terested in their work, and are trying to do their duty faithfully ; and I hail this 
sentiment as the forerunner of speedy, substantial, and tangible improvement in 
the condition of our schools. C. W. Lbvens, Co. Supt. 

Walworth Co.— Mr. Cheney has resumed the publication of his •' Diary" in 
the Delavan Patriot^ and we doubt not with beneficial effects. 

Green Co.— The P. 0. address of the Co. Supt W. 0. Green, is changed firom 
Farmer's Grove to Monroe. Things are going on quietly in this county — at least 
we hear nothing— but as a couple dozen of the f* Gleanings " were ordered some 
time ago, we conclude that the Supt. wishes his applicants to have read at least 
one small book on the duties of their intended calling, before they meet for 
another examination. 

Jepperson Co. — We extract a few sentences from a " Review of School Mat- 
ters" in the Jefferson RepvUicanx "220 applications have been presented, and 
170 certificates granted ; of which number 20 are for a shorter term than one 
year. During our examinations^ five Teachers' Institutes have been held in 
the several Inspection Djatricts ; at which yeiy many of the most able and sno- 
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oessM teachers of the county have come forward generouslj and cheerfidly to 
to help along with the work. * ♦ * On the whole, I believe oar 
meetings have been as interesting, and I may say as profitable to the applicants 
generally, as they would have been, if conducted by celebrated teachers from 
abroad, who possibly, might have frightened us all into silence, by their flourish- 
es of analysis, with chalk and rhetoric. » » ♦ ♦ por my own 
part, I am satisfied that an important step in advance has been taken, and I be- 
lieve our best educators agree with me in this opinion. Yet, it is hoped, that 
conventions of County Superintendents will be held before the next general ex- 
aminations, where notes of experiences may be compared, one with the other, 
and where new instructions may be received fi*om our able State Superintendent, 
as guides to a further advance in the right direction." 

Alonzo Wino, Co. Supt. 

Waxtkesha Co. — The Freeman we notice publishes some extracts made by the 
Editor from the Journal of the County Supt, Mr. Enos. In this case, the Towns 
and Districts and Teachers are mentionod by name and number — a somewhat 
delicate proceeding. But so long as only those thought worthy of commenda* 
tion are thus presented, no harm may ensue. On a former page is given an ex- 
tract from the Mass. Teacher on the *' Public Criticism of Teachers," which is not 
without force. 

CoLtTMBiA Co» — Under the head of " Field Notes of a School Visitor," Mr. 
BoSBNKBANS is publishing his observations on the schools visited, in the Colum- 
bus Journal^ but without mentioning names. The descriptions are such however, 
that the teachers &nd schools intended will readily see how the coat fits, and si* 
lently appropriate the praise or blame as the case may require. 

SiDSBOTaAN Co.— The following gives the result of our spring examinations: 

Whole No. examined, 131 

" *« licensed, 80, or 61-00 

Of the 80, 79 were of 3d grade and 1 ot the 2d grade. Of those who made 
60 -00 correct answers, 16 have been licensed for the summer termj and more 
will be. 

I am now engaged in my summer tour among the schools, I find more thor- 
oughness of instruction than last winter. Thus far I find fewer poor teachers, 
besides a marked improvement in the energy of some the teachers I visited last 
term. I know of over 20 copies of Orcutt's Hints, that have gone into the hands 
of teachers since April 26th. In three schools a regular system ol " Object 
Teaching "has been introduced. This we count as seed sown. Almost eveiy 
teacher I visit is desirous of having any faults I may have seen in their mode of 
instruction pointed out, and the right way designated. This shows an honest 
desire for improvement. Further than this, our teachers are studying^ this sum- 
mer. A. "W. "Whitoom, Co. Supt. 

FoSD Du Lao Co. — ^We have made several extracts ftom a Report of some 
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length to the State Supt., by Mr. Boof, the Co. Supt He was our first State 
Sapt, and his suggestions evince much thought upon the subject of education ; but 
we find our matter ahready in type does not leave room for us to do him justice this 
month. Mr. Boot Well observes that the great object of the new law is to ele- 
vate the schools and the standard of education, and that this depends mainly 
upon the teachers of the schools. 

Adams Co. — ^The following is from the Ind<^pendent : " I wish to call the at- 
tention of the district boards to the item in the law creating the office of County 
Saperintendent, that the school district boards of each district shall visit and in- 
spect schools under their charge as town superintendents used to do ; and not 
only should boards, but parents and friends visit the schools. Do not shun the school 
honse as though it was a den of vipers ; frequent visits will do teacher and pupil 
good. See that your house is good, your stove good, wood plenty, the seats and 
desks properly arranged for ease and convenience, see that all are supplied with 
books, and above all, see that you secure the services of good, well qualified and 
fidthfol teachers. Then, teachers, school officers, parents and friends of educa- 
tion, unite your forces with me and let us enter the battle with a full determina- 
tion, to fight on and fight ever for this blessed boon, education. 

A free and unrestrained correspondence is invited. Frequent commuications 
from you all will help me much> Give particulars on every subject that will be 
of use to me. I shall visit your district as soon as possible." 

R. K. Fat, Co. Supt 

JuKBAU Co. — ^We have no news in particular from this county. We learn 
however that an Institute was held the first week in April, at New Lisbon, un- 
der the direction of the Co. Supt., Bev. H. C. Wood, assisted by J. M. Breck- 
enridge, Esq., formerly teacher at Sparta. Lectures were delivered by Messrs. 
Craig, Aflst. State Supt , the Co. Supt, and Mr. Gr. D. Hunt. Mr. Wood is well 
spoken of in his new capacity. 

PoRTAaB Co. — The educational interests of this county do not appear to have 
made much advancement under the old system of Town Superintendents. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the County Superintendency will be any improvement 
I find a unananimous demand for a uniformity of text-books. All the intelligent 
teachers in the county state that their best efforts are paralyzed for want of such 
umformity, and some of the more intelligent inhabitants see the evil There is 
however, another cause that makes against much advancement in education at 
present. I mean the war. Men cannot be brought to look upon education, but 
as a secondary consideration when their country is struggling tor national ex- 
istence, and the whole continent is shaken to its profoundest depths by civil 
commotion. We shall do well if we do not retrogade under its blighting infiu- 
eooe. I have not found many Teachers qualified even for a Second Grade Cer- 
tificate—still less for a First The standard given by our State Superintendent 
is decidedly too high for the abilities of the Teachers generally in our county. 
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But now that they see the desideratum,^! think the next examinationB will re- 
veal a better state of things. Geo. W. Hulob, Co. Supt. 

Remarks.— We slightly abbreviate the foregoing letter. Iw is natural that in 
a new county, so far upon the frontier, the standard, even^for the lowest grade 
of certificate, should seem high. In other quarters it haa been consided too low. 
On the whole we presume it is about right, Mr. Hulce is quite right in expect- 
ing evidences of advancement at his next examinations. The Co. Superintend- 
ency is everywhere working well in stimulating Teachers to improvement. 

Jackson Co.— I had two meetings during last month, of three days each; they 
partook of the nature of Teachers' Institutes. The attendance was small, but 
all that were present expressed themselves well pleased with the new system. 
About all of the best teachers in the county were on hand, and ready and willing 
to do all in their power to advocate the cause of education in this county, and if 
possible to drive the drones from the field. I will do all in my power for the 
" Journal " and send you the names of subscribers as often as possible. 

The new system is working admirably in this county. It is doing a general 
pruning business, cutting off all the useless branches, which will soon place the 
teachers' profession in a healthy, prosperous condition. By some means, teach- 
ers are — as I have been informed by a District Clerk—" monstrous scarce." A 
great change is quietly takiLg place here. Many young ladies and gentlemen, 
qualified teachers, who had quit the profession, are daily enquiring " when will 
the Teacher's Association be organized ? — at what time will you hold the Insti- 
tute ?" They are all anxious to be useful, and feel encouraged to know that 
they will not have to contend with that most useless class, who are too nice to 
work and too ignorant to teach school. J. K. Hoffman, Co. Supt. 

Polk Co.— We extiact from the Jhress^ as follows: "While the People and 
School officers should and will insist upon the faithful discharge of the duties Of 
County Superintendent, I must call their attention to the following section of an 
act creating the office of County Superintendent, and respectfully ask District 
Boards to comply with this provision and thus help me in my part of the educa- 
tional work before us : 

"Section 10. The School District Board of each School District shall visit and 
inspect schools under their charge, as Town Superintendents are now required 
to do." H. D. Baeeon, Co. Supt. 

The American Institute of Instruction meets this year August 19, in Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

SITUATION WANTED. 
A Lady who i3 a graduate of the State Normal School at Westfield, Mass., 
and who has had considerable experience in Teaching, desires a situation as As' 
sistant in a High School or Normal School, or as English Teacher in an Academy. 
Inquire personally or by letter, of the Editor of the Journal. 
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DOES IT PAY TO EDUCATE?— I. 

The question is often asked with apparent sincerity^ in seasons of ad- 
versity, when taxes are high and the future has nothing but the forebod- 
ing of evil, whether it will pay to continue our schools ; to educate the 
children who are soon to enter the broad arena of life to transact busi- 
ness for themselves, or whether it will not be better to stop the schools 
for a year or two, till the war is over and times improved. 

The cost of supporting schools is assigned as the reason for their dis- 
continuance. Those who thus reason, and by their inflaence seek to 
close the schools, and who also embarrass the prosperity of our higher 
institutions of learning, are not, they think the avowed enemies of edu- 
catiou; and would indignantly spurn such a charge. They are often men 
who have received a liberal education themselves, and who pay much for 
the support of schools. They love education in theory ; they feel its 
influence, see its effects, adn#t its achievements, and would theoretically 
defend it with the zeal of an enthusiast ; but practically they would take 
the very course to paralyze its power. 

It will be our endeavor in the present article, to point out some of the 
blessings that have descended to us as individuals, and as a nation, 
through education ; and the calamities which often befall those deprived 
of it, and contrast the influence and usefulness of those individuals who 
are well educated with those who are not. 

History tells us that the early nations, long since inume^ in the tomb 
of night, gave proof of mental vigor sufficient, to bless the race and 
transmit a rich legacy of moral and intellectual T/orth to descendhig times, 
had their education been rightly directed. The monumental ruins of 
Egypt ; the muscular power of Roman conquest ; the vigorous and acute 
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intellect of ancient Greece; as it arose and shone upon the surrounding 
darknesS; all afford evidence that if their education had been as pro- 
ductive of moral worth as it was of mental discipline and the develop- 
ment of muscle, the sun of their prosperity would not have blazed so 
comet like for a time, only to set in the night of ages. 

TV hat but education has made Great Britain to differ from China, 
Germany from the South Sea Islands, or the American people from those of 
South Africa ? '*If,*' says Sidney Smith, " we measure the influence and 
usefulness of one man with another, or one community or State with 
another, we shall find that it is proportioned to their education." How 
great the dissimilarity between the mind of an untutored savage and that 
of Sir Isaac Newton. Education alone made this difference, and it was 
this that raised Webster, the day laborer, to Webster, the statesman ; 
Burrirtt the blacksmith, to Burritt, the linguist ; Gifford, the orphan of 
charity, to Gifford the critic ; Milton the dull boy, to Milton the prince 
of epic poets ; Van Buren the cabbage pedlar, to Van Buren the presi- 
dent ; and Franklin the barefoot boy, to Franklin the pride of both con- 
tinents. 

If we would have an intelligent community, we must educate them. 
If we would maintain our republican form of government, and transmit 
it to posterity unsullied, we must educate the people. If the world is 
ever renovated and governments disenthralled of tyrants, it must be done 
by education. That which has brought so great a calamity upon our 
country, has been the want of a correct education, and wherever disunion 
and its attendant crimes have been most rampant, there has education 
been most neglected. We must pay for school-houses or prisons ; edu- 
cation or crime. This has been the experience of every age and nation ; 
an exception to the rule is nowhere found. To educate the few, and 
neglect the mass, would be like the sun shining only on favored spots of 
our earth. ^ 

History will ever point with pride to the Puritan Fathers, who valued 
education more than all else except their religion ; who, because they 
could not conform to the State Church, were driven into exile, and there, 
more than three thousand miles away from their native home, on New 
England's rocky shore, they established what the world had long needed. 
After acknowledging the equal rights of men to the soil, and the free ex- 
ercise of conscience, their first work was to provide for schools and in- 
stitutions of learning ; and every family and every district school was 
required to possess a Bible, and the law punished those who refused to 
educate their children or pfovide for the education of others. With 
sleepless viligance did they watch over their educational interests, for up- 
on them mainly depended th^lr prosperity ; and with a united public senti- 
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ment; the children of the Plymouth Colony were trained for self- govern - 
ment^ and to become the parents of a free Republic. In their School 
System especially was laid the foundation of a great nation; whose moral 
and religious influence and intellectual culture; will extend far down the 
yista of ages. And whO; that has watched the rapid growth and pros- 
perity of our country over otherS; can doubt that it is due to education ; 
or that the universal extension of our educational institutions— Colleges; 
Academies; and Common Schools; is the only means of reconciling our 
past prosperity, with the free enjoyment of civil and religious liberty ? 

No law or legislation can preserve us as we have been, a great and free 
nation, but the law of public sentiment ; and how can that be properly 
formed or preserved, but by education ; — teaching the rising generation 
by legislation, the written law, and by schools the unwritten law, of in- 
dividual duty. Our schools must be kept up or we are undone. They 
must move onward, with a flowing emigration and with the increase of 
population, and pour the intellectual waters of salvation in every town, 
and village, and hamlet of our land ; without which we cannot be saved 
as a nation, but shall, as we are now doing, turn upon ourselves with in- 
furiated energies, and pour out our life-blood by self inflicted wounds. 

It is a psychologioal principle of our being, to valae most what costs 
us the greatest sacrifice in getting, and seldom is anything much prized 
no matter what its intrinsic worth may be— that costs us nothing to ob- 
tain. 

«< If little aacriflo*, little are our galas, 
Man's progress is according to his pains." 

" Superior intelligence," says Burknap, " is becoming every year, more 
necessary for the successful conduct of the most ordinary pursuits ;" 
and Channing remarks that " it is mind, which does the work of the 
world ;" and, that ''a man in proportion as he is intelligent, makes a 
given force accomplish a greater task ; for he makes skill take the place 
of muscles." It has been computed that the mind of England; through 
mechanical power, accomplishes more labor than could be done by the 
muscular power of the whole human race. And, '^ it is knowledge,'^ 
says Dr. William Anderson, '^ that makes man useful as well as influen- 
ential," [to be continued.] 

Burlington, 1862. L. Benedict. 



Let virtue and innocence always accompany your recreations ; for un- 
lawful pleasures, though agreeable for a moment, are too often attended 
with bad consequences, and instead of relaxing the mind; plunge U8 into 
an abyss of trouble and vexation. 



\ 
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TEACHING A PROFESSION. 



Do the duties devolTing on the teacher require that he should possess 
the qualifications necessary to entitle his occupation to the distinctive 
appellation of a " learned profession ?" We unhesitatingly affirm that 
they do. First^ his intellectual attainments must be respectable^ if he 
would give valuable instruction. If his acquirements are limited, his 
teaching must necessarily be so. We seriously doubt whether a teacher 
whose knowledge is confined to the text- books commonly used in our 
public schools can teach them thoroughly. The more he knows of rhetoric, 
and the more varied his reading, the better can he teach reading and 
grammar. 

To teach successfully arithmetic, even as far as it is now carried in 
our most common text books on the subject, pre-supposes a knowledge 
of both geometry and algebra ; and to make even geography interesting, 
the teacher should have some knowledge of zoology, botany, and general 
history. Indeed, the more varied his knowledge, other things being 
equal, the more successful will he be as a teacher. But notwithstanding 
his literary attainments may be sufficient, he will yet fail, utterly fail in 
the school room unless he possess that professional knowledge, that 
knowledge of his business which enables him to see its aim, and object, 
and that professional skill which distinguishes it from every other occu- 
pation. 

Whilst the number is now comparatively small who deny that a teach- 
er's knowledge should be extensive and varied, there are yet many who 
practically affirm that special preparation, if not wholly unnecessary, is 
at least not essential. Many believe, that no system of pedagogics, 
however beautiful in theory, can be practically applied, on the ground 
that no two children are exactly alike, and that there must be as many 
systems as there are children. Here indeed the battle rages most fiercely 
between the enemies and friends of the profession. On these grounds 
have the former endeavored to fortify themselves and are making a last 
desperate stand against the onward march to an honorable position of 
this most essential calling in a well organized community ; and therefore 
against this point should be directed the united efforts of the great army 
of teachers and the friends of popular instruction. I will not attempt 
to conceal the fact, that here is, as yet, our weakest point, and although 
that point may be strengthened and rendered impregnable, from the very 
nature of the case the task is not easy. 

The mind of man is exceedingly subtle. It is not always that we can 
trace the t-ecret springs of thought. The teacher frequently cannot as- 
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certain by what process a pupil arrives at a conclusion. To add to the 
difficulties, different pupils resort to different expedients, to enable them 
to grasp anew truth. Nor is the teacher more at loss for a panacea in 
instructingy than in governing his pupils. Indeed; in the governmental 
department the task is greater, since he has frequently to operate at great 
disadvantage, lacking, as he generally will, the assent and co-operation 
of the child. Frequently he will from design attempt to conceal his real 
thoughts, and will mislead his instructor, in proportion as the deception 
is more or less adroitly practised. Whilst candor compels us to say this 
much against the possibility of ever reducing pedagogics to a science, we 
feel it our duty to state a few of the points held by those who maintain 
the affirmative of the question. 

It is maintained that man is an intellectual being ; that he has certain 
mental faculties, such as conception, memory and reason ; that he is en- 
dowed with the senses of seeing, hearing, tasting, smelling and feeling, 
through which he receives sensations from the external world, and per- 
ception by which he discerns the causes of those sensations ; that he is 
in possession of certain moral and selfish sentimeuts such as hope, fear, 
self-esteem, veneration, and love of approbation. As children then nearly 
all possess the same mental and moral faculties, which differ not in kind 
but only in degree, it is evident that the same general plan of instruc- 
tion and government may be pursued in all cases, modification being need- 
ed only in the minor details. 

To illustrate : Since children have the senses before mentioned, to- 
gether with reason, memory, &e., the teacher can appeal to those in every 
case. If he should discover that any of these is defective, he, of course, 
must rely mainly on those that are more perfect. Yet, in every instance, 
may he use the same appliances to stimulate and develop the same powers. 
Nor need more difficulty arise .in adopting a system for governing than 
instructing a school. A conscience, an innate sense of right and wrong, 
is implanted in the breast of every child. The principle that prompts to 
reciprocal affection is there. Self-esteem is there ; love of approbation is 
there, as the last resort ; and the teacher, when an unknown child enters 
the school room, feels confident that it possesses all those in a greater or 
less degrre. Is it possible, then for the teacher to lay down a general 
plan for the government of his school ? Is it possible for him to adopt 
such a system, based on a knowledge of the above mentioned facts, as 
need not be departed from in any of its essential points ? We think it 
is. To hold the contrary view, seems to require the admission, that the 
mental and moral powers of different men are different in kind as well as 
in degree ; that in reality, reason in one man is not reason in another ; 
memory in one is not memory in another, and the sense of seeing in one 
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is perhaps that of hearing, tasting or smelling in another, if not some 
new sense not yet defined. 

Whilst we thus claim that it is possible to reduce teaching to a science, 
we are forced to admit that there still remains mach to be done, in order 
to give to the profession a proper degree of public confidence, without 
which the mere empty title of learned profession will be of no conceiv- 
able value to any one. Unless the public, whose sentiment is all power- 
ful, practically acknowledge, that the teacher should possess good literary 
and scientific attainments that in addition thereto he must have special 
preparation in order to render him successful in his calling, unless they 
admit this, and all this, vain, vain will be our efforts to elevate the pro- 
fession to its proper rank. 

To effect so desirable an object, a comprehensive system of pedagogics 
must first be adopted. This system must be based on the philosophy of 
the human mind, just as the science of medicine is based on the science 
of the human body. 

In ordor to give such a system truth and character, it should emanate 
from a council of the most profound philosophers and intelligent educa- 
tors. It should at least be approved of and confidently recommended by 
them. For we may rest assured that so long as educators and teachers 
disagree among themselves, their theories will not be much respected by 
the public. So long as each College and Normal School holds and pro- 
mulgates a system of its own, and each teacher has a system of his own, 
no real progress can be made towards elevating the standard of the call- 
ing to that point we so much desire. 

In the great work of elevating the teacher's profession to its proper 
place, the Normal Schools must take the lead. They are the Medical 
Colleges of the profession. In them, the human mind is dissected, and 
all its parts and their properties and uses explained. Let them seek 
zealously after truth and endeavor to harmonize their systems and blend 
them into one. They must be the great expounders of the human in- 
tellect. They are the fountains from which the profession must receive 
its water of life. They are the architects that must mould and fashion 
the teacher and prepare him fully for his duty. May they realize the 
magnitude of their work and go forth with willing hands and pure, de- 
voted hearts. 

On the teacher devolves the duty of practically applying the systems 
and theories of the schools. In his hands must ever remain the fate of 
his profession. It is for him to lift it aloft, and place it were nature in- 
tended it to be, high among the most honored callings of man, even hard 
by the divine commission, or to trail it dishonored in the dust. As he 
loves his profession^ or has any regard for its character, let him never 
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give utterance to the idea that one teacher will fail when applying a sys- 
tem which had proved itself successful in the hands of another, on the 
ground that the system did not suit his nature, and that with some other 
system he could have been successful. Nothing will compel the public 
to underrate onr calling more than such an acknowledgment as this from 
a teacher. They will at once believe that our systems are legion, and 
finaUy conclude that we have nothing worthy of confidence or support. 

Such a declaration moreover is not true and cannot be maintained. 
The more the teacher studies nature and investigates her laws, the more 
he turns his attention to the metaphysical world and considers the work- 
ing of the human mind, the more will he be convinced of the harmony 
that pervades the whole universe, and the fact that like causes produce 
like effects everywhere. 

There is another O'ass whose position requires a passing remark on 
this occasion. I refer to the people at large. They are the arbiters of 
our fate as teachers. They are those to whom we must submit our in- 
fant profession for adoption or rejection . And they are the ones who 
most of all are interested in its fate. They have, in days that are gone, 
sat in judgment and elevated worthy occupations to high and honorable 
position. Nor have they ever refused to do this, when two points were 
clWly proven : first, that the calling was good and truthful in itself ; 
and second, that the happiness and prosperity of the human race de- 
manded its promotion. — S. G. Botd, in the Iowa Instructor, 



DAILY* PREPARATION OF TEACHERS. 

Although vast improvement has been made within the last few years in 
our common schools, yet we all agree that there is still much room for 
their further advancement ; that there are yet many obstacles to the 
complete success of our noble Common School System. Many are the 
hours which have been spent in theorizing upon the obstacles, their 
causes and their remedies ; and, in our opinion, teachers have in many 
cases, been too free in attributing the causes to the indifference and ne- 
glect of others. It is evident that advancement or improvement in any 
particular, must be led by one individual or a body of individuals. In the 
improvement of common school education, whose duty is it to take the 
lead ? The Teacher's ? If not, whose duty is it ? Should teachers, 
en masse, instead of only a few, make the advance and continue earnestly 
to strive and labor until they have removed all the obstacles which lie in 
their path ; should they make themselves as nearly as possible^ truly 
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worthy of their noble vocation, they would find directors, parents and 
friends, as a general thing, actively seconding their efforts, and many 
present complaints gradually dying away. 

One of the greatest hindrances to the success of the labors of very 
many teachers is a neglect to make daily preparation for their classes. 
Normal Schools, Teachers' Institutes and Associations are different chan- 
nels through which the teacher, may seek improvement ; but, best of all, 
ho has a few hours each day to devote, if he will, to enlarging the field 
of his knowledge and improving the discipline of his mind. A portion 
of this time cannot be spent to better advantage than in making special 
preparation for the coming recitations of his respective classes. The 
greatest drawback to the life of a school and the advancement of its 
members, is its dull and uninteresting recitations ; and how often has 
the cause of such been attributed wholly to the pupils, when, had the 
teacher made a proper search for it, no insignificant portion would have 
been found nearer home 1 We have said that the greatest drawback to 
the life of a school and the advancement of its members, is dull and un- 
interesting recitations ; to this we add that the principal cause of this 
obstacle is, the teacher'^s neglect to mahe special preparation for the reci- 
tation himself. How can we expect a class to be lively, interested and 
persevering, when the teacher is dull, dry, perhaps under the necessirty 
of making constant reference to the text>book during the recitations, and 
without a previously selected store of explanations and illustrations for 
the more difficult and important points ? If there is any teacher who is 
in the habit of thus coming before his classes, let him give daily prepar- 
ation a trial at least ; let him have everything relating to the recitations 
at his tongue's end, and he will not be long in noticing the happy effects 
which such a course will have on the classes, and consequently, on the 
school ; he will soon experience an increase of life, interest and anima- 
tion among the Scholars, and their greater respect and obedience toward 
him. As the teacher is, so are his classes. 

A neglect to make daily preparation, has been the principal cause of 
the total discouragement of many who have undertaken to teach. 

Perhaps it would be well to remark, that we should, after having made 
ourselves thoroughly conversant with the recitation, be careful not to do 
too much of the reciting ourselves. 

The teacher should not be satisfied with mastering one text-book on a 
particular subject ; he should also seek the opinions of others and compare 
them with his own views and experience. He will thus enlarge his sphere 
of thought, and have at command a more abundant supply with which to 
meet the wants of his classes. 

Some teachers may say they are far in advance of their classes, or^ 
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that they need not make special preparations for the different recitations. 
Such reasons we think are not suflftcient. The memory needs to be 
quickened. Each review of any subject cannot fail to give one a more 
correct and thorough understanding of it. Since we cannot become per- 
fect in any thing, there is still room tor further improvement in any branch 
we are attempting to teach, and the more thought we bestow upon it, the 
better do we comprehend it ; and, consequently, we gain greater com- 
mand of the key, by which we may unlock its mysteries to others. — LewU' 
town (Pa,) Gazette. 



THE ALPHABET IN DRAWING LESSONS. 

[These lessons should be preceded by repeated lessons on the black- 
board and on the slates in drawing various lines, as perpendicular, | ; 
horizontal, — ; parallel || = ; oblique \\/ / ; curved, ) ( '-^ ^— '; cir- 
cles, O ; various angles, V A >< L 1 ; — and others which we have no 
type to represent. The lines should also be drawn in various directions 
—from top to bottom — from bottom to top — from left to right — from 
right to left, etc. and all both single and double — V lA* L ^j &c. 

Pupils who have thoroughly practiced the foregoing lessons, are pre- 
pared to loam the alphabet by means of drawing. Those of the class, 
who know it already, may also profitably engage in the same exercises. 

The letters may be the more easily taught by this method, because 
they are composed of the lines which the children have learned to draw. 

By actually drawing and gaming the parts of a letter, its form and 
name, as a whole, may be easily impressed on the memory. 

In this manner the learning of the alphabet, instead of being a spirit- 
less task as it has too often proved, is exceedingly attractive to the child 
and becomes a valuable in cultivating the sense of sight. 

In the following lessons the capital letters are so arranged as models, 
that the pupil begins with the letter which is simplest in form, and 
gradually progresses to the more difficult. This order is the same as 
that of the previous drawing lessons. 

Thus, D, being composed of perpendicular lines, constitutes the first 



tLi "if [F Kl H being composed of perpendicular lines, constitute the 
next lessons. 

IKRQOfflYSiSiWWSS* being composed of perpedicular, horizontal, 
&nd oblique lines and acute angles, come next in order . 

©©(§[p[§[D)[U)cD[S@(§'> being composed mainly of curves, come 
last in order and complete the lessons on capitals. — Welch's Object Les- 
ims. 
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HOW TO TEACH READING. 

The amount of space gone over daring the lesson was limited — ^usually 
not more than three or four verses — ^but each sentence was read well be- 
fore passing to the next. In these drills^ we we were pleased to see so 
commendable an effort to '' take the thought out of its verbal husk " and 
plant it in the mind of the scholar. To. this end questions were asked 
on the passage ; the unfamiliar words were explained ; another scholar 
was asked to read it ; a question revealed the error ; the teacher read it; 
another scholar made an effort ; than the whole class in concert, then 
another scholar, etc. The senseless monotony of permitting scholars to 
read the same verse, one after another, around the class, [different versei 
is still worse] without drill or questions, was avoided. Each scholar 
read with a distinct aim, and this was not so much to imitate the utter- 
ance of the teacher as to express the sense of the passage. Concert 
reading is used only to a limited extent. There was very little hesitancy 
or blundering on words. The ability to call every word at sight is made 
a prerequisite to the reading exercise. — Report of Cleveland {Ohio) 
Schools, 



HOW TO KEEP UP THE INTEREST IN READING. 

The reading exercise, which is often a li^less repetition of what has 
been read many times before, may be made full of interest. A little 
monthly periodical, entitled The Student and Schoolmate, is extensively 
used as a school-reader. It is full of instruction and amusement, and 
children are delighted with it. Suppose a class subscribe for it, let all 
the numbers be kept through the month, in the hands of the teacher. 
Before reading, each member of the class is required to study carefully 
the article selected for the lesson, and, by the use of a dictionary, ascer- 
tain the meaning of every word not fully comprehended. No pupil 
should read a new piece, until he can properly read, spell, and define any 
word in the old lesson. — N. H. Journal of Education. 



The best thing to be done when evil comes upon us, is not lamenta- 
tion, but action ; not to sit and suffer, but to rise and seek the remedy. 

The difference between one boy and another is not so much in talent as 
in energy.— i>r. Arnold. 
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VOCAL CULTURE. 

In nothing are our schools more deficient than in cultivating the voice. 
I dropped into Mr. Allen's school in your city the other day, and heard; 
or rather half heard — ^a recitation in Grammar. The voices of most of 
the pupils were miserable. Perhaps they were a little timid, as several 
Tisitors were in ; but this should make no difference. The fault was 
not in their present teacher, but in their training under former teachers. 

The remedy lies in careful attention to the development of the voice 
in the primary classes, and all the way through school. Frequent exer- 
cises on the " sounds of the letters ;" analyzing words into their vocal 
elements ; diligent practice on words of difficult enunciation ; reading 
occasionally in concert ; an energetic, life-like recitation of sentences and 
of paragraphs, at the time of the reading lesson, the book being closed ; 
short spirited declamations and recitations once or twice a week ; these 
are among the means that will tend to develop the voice. Sometimes 
the difficulty proceeds from sheer laziness and want of interest, for at the 
next recess the voiceless sleepy heads suddenly recover the use of their 
lungs. In this case we commend the "waking up " process. But you 
wish short articles, Mr. Editor, and therefore I'll stop. — T. 



LESSONS ON COLORS. 

[The writer of the following recommends that the teacher first use cards 
of different colors with their several shades, and tells how to prepare 
them. But as these means are not readily available, to the majority of 
teachers, we quote his remarks about forming a "cabinet of natural 
colors :"] 

The teacher may easily gather a cabinet of natural colors for the in- 
straction of his pupils. With a little diligence he can collect a variety 
of plants and minerals which will illustrate beautifully the colors in aU 
their hues and shades. 

If it be summer, a great many attractive lessons on colors may be given 
with such flowers as are easily obtained. 

The wild flowers furnish countless varieties of red, blue, purple, and 
yellow. Let the pupils be induced to find these for the teacher, some 
being told to bring red flowers, others blue, and others yellow. Occa- 
Bionally the. teacher should form parties to search for flowers in the 
woods. It is by such means that a good taste and a love of beautiful 
objects are early formed. The children should be taught to name the 
different colors presented. 
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Then the leaves of trees and the various grasses may serve for inter- 
esting lessons on the varieties of green. These may be arranged so as 
to present to the eye all the grades of green that can be found in plants. 

In giving lessons with these objects also, pupils may be taught to dis- 
tinguish by name the different leaves and grasses which are presented to 
their notice. 

In the autumn and winter, quite a large number of shades of brown 
and yellow may be found in the dead leaves. 

Numerous examples of green, yellow, red, and russet may be pleasantly 
shown in the fruits of autumn. 

At all seasons, the kinds of bark from different trees will supply speci- 
men varieties of neutral colors, especially browns and grays. The pieces 
of bark may be out into rough squares, two inches across and fast- 
ened in columns with small nails. 

In the different kinds of wood, also, will be found attractive samples 
of wood colors. The oaks, red, white, and black ; the yellow and white 
pines ; the maple, hickory, black-walnut, butternut, cherry, and a host 
of other trees will furnish beautiful specimens for the teacher's cabinet. 

The pieces of wood may be cut into blocks half an inch thick and two 
inches square, so that they can be fastened with nails side by side. — 
Teach the children the names of the different samples. 

Fragments of rock and the common stones which one finds by the road 
side and in the fields, may likewise be made available in this cabinet. 
Limestone, granite, slate, and many other rocks exhibit a large range of 
grays, browns, etc. Even if the teacher cannot classify the rocks referred 
to, he will find them valuable aids in teaching children to disticguish 
colors. 

In using the above objects for the purpose above named, the teacher 
will find it often difficult and sometimes impossible to give exact names 
to the colors which they present. The hues and shades of nature are 
innumerable, while the words used to designate them are very limited, 
and, in many cases, not very exact. But by careful attention the teacher 
will, in nearly all cases, find terms as correct as the language affords 
He will find moreover, that his own discrimination in colors is greatly 
improved by these efforts. — WelcTCa Object Lessons. 



The line which divides some Christians from the world is truly a math- 
ematical line — without breadth or thickness. 

A good conscience and censure are better than a bad conscience and 
flattery. 
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FIRST LESSONS IN MAP DRAWING. 

I am now going to make a drawing or map of this room on the black- 
board, and I wish you to tell me where to place the marks by which I 
represent the different objects. First tell me in what direction your 
faces are. " Toward the north." Which way is your right hand ? Which 
.. your left hand ? 

ere are some important facts to be remembered when we draw a map 
< any thing. The marks representing the north part, side, or end of the 

oject must be placed at the top of the blackboard or slate, and those 
representing the south part at the bottom of the board ; those represent- 
ing the east and west portions at the right and left sides of the slate or 
blackboard. 

What part of this room shall I represent at the top of the blackboard ? 
" The north end." [The teacher draws a line near the top of the board.] 
Now where must I make a line to represent the south end ? " At the 
bottom of the board." [The teacher draws it.] 

Which side of you is toward the east? "My right side." Very 
good ; where must I draw the line to represent the east side of the room ? 
"On the right side of the board." 

What have I now formed on the board ? " Two right angles." How 
many lines have I drawn ? " Three." 

On which side of you is the west side of the room ? " On my left 
side." On which side of the board must I draw the line to represent 
the west side of the room ? " On the left side." 

"How many angles have I made now ? '* Four," What kind of angles 
do we call them? "Right angles." Does this drawing represent a' 
square? "No." Why not?" "Because its sides are not equal."— 
What is its form ? " That of a parallelogram." Can you describe a 
parallelogram ? "A parallelogram is a figure of four sides, having more 
length than breadth, whose opposite sides are equal and parallel to each 
other." Which way is the room longest 2— Calkin^ 8 Object Lessons. 



EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. 

After each recitation in arithmetic, require the class to perform the 
mental operations which may be thus indicated : 

The teacher stands in front of the olass, and says : 
Take (any number, as) 4 ; multiply by 4, add 9 ; subtract 7 ; divide 
by 2 ; add 16 ; square root ? 
The class raise their hand if prepared to answer. The teacher calls 
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upon some one for the result, which, if given incorrectly, may be recti- 
, fied by other members of the class. Any mistake in the teacher is un- 
pardonable. 

Upon this general plan the teacher proceeds, always varying the num- 
bers, each time he "leads off ;" thus avoiding any beaten path. 

The object of this exercise is to create a facility of thought, and henoe, 
the more rapidly it is performed, the better. Some care, however, should 
be had, not to go too fast with beginners ; but in a short time, though 
the teacher think with electric speed, yet when the result is called for, 
he will see bright eyes and raised hands, and hear a ready answer. 

Another exercise, having the same object in view, will create interest 
with young pupils when well classified: 

Cause the whole class to rise, and turn their backs to the board. The 
teacher having written several similar columns of figures to be operated 
upon, presents each pupil with a piece of chalk, and sets them all at 
work, simultaneously. Those who are quickest and most accurate carry 
off the palm. 

Should we not, as teachers, while conscious that ^' there is no royal 
road to Geometry," endeavor to make the pathway as inviting as possible? 
The plodding tyro finds many thorns and few roses. Let us show him 
that although "much study is a weariness of the flesh," yet, there may 
after all be a little fun in it. L. W. P. 

Trempealeau Co., Wis. 



HOW TO GOVERN. 



I want very much to know whether a school can be governed without 
physical means. Solitary confinement has been recommended, and I be- 
lieve it would be beneficial, but this would require more time and facility 
than are found in the school-room. A teacher would have to remain long 
after school hours, and perhaps not even then would he or she bring the 
obstinate pupil to repentance and submission. I think a struggle with 
a great boy who will not be either led or driven, who kicks and strikes 
and uses all his strength in efforts to subdue his teacher, leaves no time 
to think about moral means ; the rod seems to be the only peacemaker. 
Soft words sound rather insipid at such times. Yet some argue that 
even here violence is not necessary. I will acknowledge my error if 
the person inclined will take charge of the unruly member and win him 
to obedience by gentle means. I will never more resort to the rod, for it 
is sufficiently repugnant already. But the whole trouble lies in the ?iome 
training. Listen for a moment. Little Sallie runs off to play in the 
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street. Mother goes out and sees her on top of the opposite fence, pelt- 
ing defenceless dogs with stones. •'Come here, Sallie." "I won't." 
" Come to Ma." " Don't want to." " Come and get some sugar." This 
last persuasion has some influence, and Sallie comes home, but obedience 
lasts only while the saccharine bribe retains its charm. Then, if Johnny 
does not mind at the fourth or fifth bidding Mamma threatens to ''knock 
his head off," but he knows very well that his mother is not such a bar- 
barian as to do it, and so goes on with his play, and if she tells him she 
will spank him or tell his father, he is equally careless for she never keeps 
her word. 

I am indignant when a parent so neglects his part of the work, and 
expects a stranger to do what he cannot or will not, or has not taken the 
troable to do. We do expect to teach morals as well as spelling, but we 
also expect to find our subjects somewhat prepared to receive them.— 
K I had sufficient influence, I would inflict a penalty on all who thus 
mislead and destroy a child's disposition and allow it to grow up and as- 
sociate with the world with these ungovemed and ungovernable notions. 
Must the teacher have the task when a word from the mother would re- 
claim the wavering little heart ? This matter of quelling insub- 
ordination quite takes the romance (if there ever was any) out of 
teaching. It is downright hard work, and must continue so to be until 
parents are willing to spend a little more time in watching their treasures' 
proclivities and encouraging the beautiful at that first and all-powerful 
school-room — their own fireside,— B.. C, in the Ohio Ed. Monthly, 



HOW TO EMPLOY THE LITTLE SCHOLARS. 

Teachers are often troubled to find suitable employment for the infant 
portion of their schools. People are beginning to believe that children 
under six years of age, can best be instructed at home. Many, however, 
continue to send such little ones to school, — " it is so much trouble to 
teach them," " so convenient to feel that they are taken care of." If 
they come, let us take care of them. When the weather will admit of it 
they can, for the greater part of the time, employ themselves to the best 
advantage under a shade tree ; but when obliged to confine them within 
doors, we should contrive to make their imprisonment as agreeable as 
possible. A slate and pencil, with small drawing cards or figures on the 
blackboard for them to imitate, answer a very good purpose. At all 
events, we must keep them busied, or they will give us plenty of busi- 
ness. — N, H, Journal of Education, 

Those who lack a good natural character maybe sure they cannot long 
BtiBtain^ without detection, an artificial one. 
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HOW TO MAKE SCHOOL ATTRACTIVE. 

The faithful teacher makes the dullest studies interesting. His heart 
is in the work. Every item of foreign news, amusing anecdote appH- 
cable to certain lessons, ancient and modern history, are carefully trea- 
sured to give variety and life to recitations. Singing at the close of 
school inspires a kindly social feeling, and drowns the cares and vexa- 
tions of the day. If music, is taught in school, let the instruction be 
given at some fixed other hour. Then, at night, join in some favorite 
tune^ and let all sing as well as they can. Even the little lisper will 
soon catch the sounds, if he don't the language. Those unfortunate 
teachers who cannot sing need not despair, for they may have scholars 
who can. So, let all our schools be singing-schools. We should not 
wholly disregard the amusements of our pupils. An occasional pic-nio, 
enjoyed with other schools, a pleasure excursion on a fine holiday, a 
meeting with them on a clear evening to point out the planets and con- 
stellations, — all throw a golden tinge over school days, and make im- 
pressions as enduring as the mind. — Ih, 

ORAL TEACHING TRUE TEACHING. 

Oral instruction is a means which should prevail far more extensively 
than at present. The teacher's eye, the teacher's voice, hold and sway 
the pupils, precisely as the orator's eye and voice hold and sway his au- 
dience. When the instructor meets the scholar's eye and talks to him^ 
living power passes over the child. But a book is dead ; and deadest of 
all to children. A real teacher needs no book. A real teacher cares 
very little which geography or which arithmetic his class uses. Es- 
pecially with the younger classes, the common method should be exactly 
reversed, and instead of getting their knowledge out of the book— or 
trying to — and being helped (perhaps) by the teacher, the children should 
receive their knowledge from the teacher, while the book should be en- 
tirely subordinate. Thus only can the teacher fulfill his office ; and if 
this be called laborious and exhausting, we answer. It is right, however I 
— New York Independent. 



MORE METHOD WANTED. 

And in order to enable the teacher to do this> we very exceedingly need 
a system of methodology ; a system which shall furnish the teacher with 
correct knowledge how to teach ; what, for instance, shall be his very 
first question to beginners in arithmetio ; what their Muwer might pro- 
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bably be ; what second question might follow ; and so on. Not as an 
inyariable set of catechisms, but as an instance of the right sort of 
conversation. And this instruction for the teacher should in the same 
spirit, but with the proper variations, cover the ground of the whole 
course he is to teach> and more too— -just as company officers are com- 
manded to be taught not only company drill but battalion drill also. Our 
schools for instructing teachers are advancing in this department ; but it 
is still their greatest want, and they are extremely deficient in it. As a 
rule, the instruction given to teachers in this country is almost antirely 
in knowledge, not in the mode of communicating it. A startling error ; 
for it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that it is less important how 
much the teacher knows, than how well he knows how to teach it. — lb. 



TEACHERS' MANUALS. 

As one important aid in their duties, there should be prepared a manual 
or manuals /(>r teachers. A set of proper books of methods for teachers, 
even a very moderately good one, would do more to improve the quality 
of instruction in our schools, and to inspire them with healthy intellectual 
life, than a whole deluge of absolutely perfect school-books. It is very 
true that the editions would be smaller, and the inducements to publish- 
ers to undertake them or to introduce them would be less, than for school- 
l>ook8. Indeed, the use of such manuals would tend directly to injure 
the market for school-books, by rendering the teacher more independent 
of books, their defects and differences. But that is not a question which 
concerns the friends of schools. — lb. 



EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. 

These constitute a distinct class of periodicals, and have attracted far 
less attention and patronage than their merits would justify. They have 
been established entirely for the benefit of the teacher's profession and 
the improvement of schools and education. They are mostlj the organs 
of the teachers' associations of their respective states, and in some cases . 
(as they should be always) the official organs of the state school super- 
intendents. In this latter capacity, they can be of great service in pub> 
lishing the current school laws, decisions under them, and other informa- 
tion relating to the school departments of the state governments. The 
matter of these journals is almost exclusively contributed by teachers,, 
and consists of theoretical or didatic essays, seldom of much value ; ed* 
ocational addresses, often yery well written, with sometimes detailed ex» 
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positions of sueeess/ul methods of discipline or instraotion^ which are 
very valuable indeed, and should be multiplied as much as much as pos- 
sible. 

These monthlies, like the other educational literature of the day, very 
distinctly exhibit realist tendencies. Articles on " object-lessons/' or 
on practices similar in principlci such as modes of teaching geography, 
arithmetic, etc., by means of visible illustrations and demonstrations, are 
perhaps the most noticeable feature of their contents. In current informa- 
tion as to the progress of schools and education in their respective states, 
they are not by any means as full as desirable. But such information is 
difficult to procure. — lb, 

[The foregoing slips from a widely circulated and influential Journal 
are evidently from the pen of one who has thoroughly and wisely sur- 
veyed the educational field, and are well worth consideration. The re- 
marks in the last extract, in regard to Educational Journals, are we 
think just, and we have been disposed for sometime past to take the same 
view.] 

MORALS OF THE SCHOOL. 

The public school should inculcate upon all its attendants, such moral 
lessons as will be bright lights through the various paths of life ; teach- 
ing the dignity and sacrednens of humanity — the imperative demands of 
justice between man and his fellows— the real character of liberty, and 
unselfish zeal with which it should be maintained and guaranteed to all 
— ^the courtesies and kindness which gladden and embellish social inter- 
oourse — the trustful reverence for God and habitual, cheerful obedience 
to His commandments, which enable men to receive with humble grate- 
fulness the joys, and to bear with unmurmuring patience the trials of 
life, and which fit them for the destiny that awaits them when the joys 
and trials of life shall have forever passed away.— Teacher <& Pupils' 
Friend, 



SELF CONCEIT AND FAITH. 

The ancient perpetual truths prove, at each fresh enunciation, not 
only surprising, but incredible. The reason is, that they overfill the 
vessels of men's credence. If you pour the Atlantic Ocean into a pint 
basin, what can the basin do but refuse to contain it, and so spill it over? 
Universal truths are as spacious and profound as the universe itself ; and 
for the cerebral capacity of most of us the aniverse is really somewhat 
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large I But as the major numbers of mankind are too little self-reverent 
to dispense with the services of sell-conceit, they like to think them- 
selves equal, and very easily equal, to any truth, and habitually assume 
their extempore, off hand notion of its significance as a perfect measure 
of the fact. As if a man hollowed his hand, and, dipping it full out of 
Lake Superior, said " Lake Superior just fills my hand I" To how many 
are the words Gody Love, Immortality just such complacent handfuls I 
'^Atlantic Monthly, 



SCHOOL REPORTS. 
The matter of Reports has been quite fully discussed in the Journal, but it 
may not be amiss to state briefly the system. District Clerks will report to 
Town Clerks instead of to Town Superintendents as heretofore. For Joint Dis- 
tricts smaller blanks have been issued. To each Town Clerk of Towns repre* 
sented in the Joint District the small blank must be sent The number of chil- 
dren reported upon each small blank must be the children residing in that part 
of the Joint District found in the town to whose Clerk the blank is sent In ad- 
dition to the small blanks one large blank must be filled and sent to the Clerk of 
the Town in which the School House is situated, omitting from this Report the 
items relating to children — the three first items. 

The Reports of District Clerks must be in the hands of Town Clerks on or be- 
fore the 10th of September. 

Town Clerks will report to County Superintendents on or before the 25th of 
September. It is the duty of Town Clerks to see to it that District Clerks' Re- 
ports are properly made and in due time. 

County S'iperintendents must make their Reports to the State Superintendent 
on or before the 10th of October. 

The attention of District Clerks is called to Sections 30, 88 and 92 of School 
Code, 1S59. 

Town Clerks will be governed by the Law formerly governing Town Superin- 
tendents. See Sections 46 and 89, Code of 1859, and Chapter 179, General 
Laws of 1861. 

J. L. PICKARD, 

State Supt, Pub. Inst^ 
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MATHSMATICAL BSPAftTMSIT. 



' Solution of Prohlem 44.— We find 
the area of the triangle according to 
the well known geometrical principle, 

H±14±15^42^21. 21-13=8 
2 2 

21—14=7 

21-^15=6 




V21 X 8 X 7 X 6 = ♦^7056 = 84. From this we find the perpendicular 
BG=11.2 hy dividing i the hase AG (7i) into the area (84). Also GG 
= i^l4'— 11.2»= 4^1.96-125.44 = i^70r66"=8.4. Now the area of 

BGG=552i5£= ^^'^^^-^ = 47.04 which is 5.04 too many .-.the 

2 2 

hase GG mast he shorter and also its perpendicular. Let x he the 

point such that _A.?l-f ?= 42 or i the triangle ABG. I should mention 

2 
to draw o z parallel to BG. Now we know that similar triangles are to 

one another in the duplicate ratio of their homologous sides . ' . BGG : 

ozG::BG* : ox% or 47.04 : 42::11.2' : 112 the square root of which is 

10.583+ =0Xy or the required perpendicular. In the same manner we 

find Gz=:7.947+i which satisfies the conditions of the question or nearly 

80. John Fetherston. 



Solution of Problem 45. — The stump, the part broken off and the dis- 
ianoe from where the top strikes to the base of the stump form a right 
«Bgles triangle, the base of which is 80 and the sum of the hypotenuse 
and perpendicular is 200. Now, since the square of the base equals the 
difference of the squares of the other two sides and sioce the difference 
. of two squares equals the product of the sum of the roots into their dif- 
ference, dividing 80' = 6400 hy 200, we have 42, the difference of the 
hypotenuse and perpendicular, hence the hypotenuse i. e. the part 
hroken off = 200-^2+32-^.2=116. Ans. 

I think the geometrical theorem that the square described on the 
hypotenuse of a right angled triangle is equal to the sum of the square 
described on the other two sides, or something equivalent to it, is essen- 
tial to the solution of the problem. The second theorem used, I would 
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demonstrate thus. Let it be required to multiply the sum of any two 
numbejTs, as 4 and 2 by their difference. 
' 4+2 
4—2 

4«+4x2 

2^4-4x2 

4«— 2' 

First we ranltiply the sum by the greater number and observe that 
the product consists of two parts, viz : the square of the greafcer num- 
ber and the product of the greater into the less ; but the multiplier which 
we have used is too great by the less number, hence the product is too 
great by as many times the multiplicand as there are units in the lesa 
number, thus multiplying by the less number, we have a product consist- 
ing of the square of the less, and the product ^f the greater into the 
less. Subtracting this from the former product, we have remaining a« 
the true product, the square of the greater number to be diminished by 
the square of the less, Q. E. D. 

As the form of the product does not depend upon the value of the 
numbers this demonstration is general. E. C. Beach. 

Albion Academy, May 17th. 

Solution of Problem 46.— a, h and e are the 3 given perpendiculars 
and the three sides are represented by x, y and e According to the weU 
known property of triangles, " double the square of a line drawn from 
any angle of a triangle to the opposite side, together with double the 
square of half that side, is equal to the sum of the squares of the other 
two sides,^' that is 

2a'+iaJ*=y'4-«' 

25»+i2/'=a;'4-«' 

or, y'+2f»-|!B"=2a« 

-Jy'+x'+2!'=2J% and 

By taking the former of these equations from twice the sum of the two 
latter we have, 4z^+^^=2(2b^+2c'^-^^) consequently 
a;=| y(J« +2c2-a^)and y=f i/(2a2 +2c2-52) and «=S 4/(2a2 +2^^— c») 
DodgeviJe, Iowa Co. Saxuil OLiao. 

Problem 53.— At what distance from the equator must a line be drawn 
parallel to the equator so that its length will be 21600 statute miles ; 
that is, where will one degree contain sixty statute miles ? M« C. 
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TEACHERS' ASSOCIATIONS. 

By request, we offer a few hints in regard to Teachers* Associations. First 
they may appropriately be distinguished from Institutes. The latter are official, 
required by law, and now under the control of the County Superintendents, 
County or Town Associations are voluntary. The Co. Supt. may encourage their 
formation, may appropriately always be present to aid in their exercises, but he 
has no official cognizance of them. 

Organization. — Every county should organize, if it has not done so. Let a 
call issue from a few leading teachers; let a central place be named, where the 
people take a lively interest in ichools, and will entertain those who assemble. 
A brief constitution may be presented by a committee who will readily find ex- 
isting constitutions to serve as helps in drawing up one. We print below, a 
form which seems to be a good one, copied from Mr. Bates' little book, slightly 
altered * Let meetings be held, if possible, quarterly ; if the county is large, 
they may be held in different parts of the county, from time to time, to accom- 
modate all. 

ExEROisis. — A judicious selection of illustrative exercises in modes of teach- 
ing, short practical essays, pointed, good natured discussions, interspersed with 
singing and physical exercises, will be iound most serviceable. Long winded^ 
irrevelant lectures from gentlemen who get themselves invited, are not of much 
aooount. A good practical instructive lecture is of course a good thing ; but 
don't get bored. A really superior recitation or declamation or two will not be 
amiss, but common, school-boy performances will not be profitable If a truly 
model recitation with a trained class, can be introduced now and then, it will be 
eminently useful. In the arrangement of exercises, much depends upon the en- 
ergy, tact and good sense of the Executive Committee. The Presiding Officer 
should also be a dignified and discreet person, having some knowledge of par- 
liamentary rules. The Co. Supt. may be elected President, if thought proper, 
but in that case he presides, not in his official capacity, but is elected as a lead- 
ing educator in the county. 

Beoess and Sociality. — ^This should not be overlooked. The following from 
the pen of Alex. Clark, editor of the School Viaitorj is much to the point : 

" I attended an Institute not long since, where about one hundred teachers 
were assembled. Very few had ever met before in the same relations. The 
several lectures were able, and somewhat practical. The teachers seemed to be 

* Mktbod 07 Tbaohxbs' Imstitutkb, and the Theory of Education, fiy Sam'l P. Bates, 
Deputy 8apt. of Sohooli in Pa., and author of <*Initltnte Lectures." Published by A. 
8. Barnes & Burr, New York. Bold by Geo. Sherwood, 118, Lake St., Chicago. We haye 
borrowed sereral bints from this book, which is equally applicable to the exeroisos of 
•< Assooiations " or •« Institutes. '* 
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interested. Yet, when the hour for adjournment came, at noon or night, each 
one would course his lonely way silently to his room. The lectures were long, 
and the faces were long. There was no genial spirit abroad to happify and to 
bless. Theories and technicalities took the place of smiles and song. And the 
time began to grow weary, until a teacher with a heart proposed to substitute a 
half-hour in social intercourse instead of a lecture. He struck the right key. 
The idea was new, but it was reasonable and right, and it was agreed to unani- 
mously. Such another shaking of hands and general acquaintance-making I 
never saw. It was the most profitable half-hour of the whole week. There 
seemed to be more life and love and earnestness in every subsequent exercise. 
I think, sir, if you should suggest the propriety of such an exercise, as the cul- 
tivation of our social &culties at Teachers' Institut3S, you would be faithfblly 
remembered." 

Question Box. — It is well to place a box near the entrance, or on the Secre- 
tary's table, and request all who wish any questions answered, subjects discussed 
or explained, to reduce the matter to writing, and drop it in the Question Box. 
At stated times, let the Box be drawn from, and a portion of its contents taken 
up. As a contribution to the " Box," to start with, we append the following 
from Dr. Barnard's Journal of Education, and will continue the list from that and 
other sources, in one or more future numbers ; Important subjects may be assign- 
ed for Essays or Discussions at future meetings: 

TOPICS FOR ESSATS OR DISCUSSIONS AT TEACHERS* MEETINGS. 

1. The daily preparatloa which the teacher should brin^ to the school-room. 

2. The ciroomstanoes which make a teacher huppy in echool. 

3. The reqaisites of saooeM in teaching. 

4. Oamtes of fallare in teaching. 

6. The coarse to be pnrsaed in organising a school. 

0. The order of exercises or programme of recitations. 

7. The policy of promulgating a code of rules for the goyernment of a school. 

8. The keeping of registers of attendance and progress. 

9. The duties of the teacher to the parents of the children and to school-olBcers. 

10. The opening and closing exercises of a school. 

11. Moral and religious instruction and intiuence generally. 

12. The beH use of the Bible or Testament In school. 

13. Modes of promoting a loye of truth, honesty, beneyolence, and other virtues among 
children. 

14. Modes of promoting obedience to parents, respectful demeanor to elders, and gen- 
eral submission to authority. 

15. Modes of securing cleanliness of person and neatness of dress, respect for the 
school-room, courtesy of tone and language to companions, and gentleness of manners. 

16. Modes of preserving the school-house and appurtenances ftrom injury and deface- 
ment. 

17. Length and frequency of recess . 

18. The games and modes of exercise and recreation to be encouraged daring the re- 
cess and at intermission. 

10. Modes of preyenting tardiness, and seauring the regular attendance of children at 
school. 

20. Causes by which the health and constitution of children at school aie impaired, 
and tho best ways of eonnteraoting the same. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE COUNTY TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

To promote more eflfectually the cause of Public Education, and to our own 
Professional Improvement, we, whose names are attached thereto, adopt the fol- 
lowing 

CONSTITUTION. 

Art. I. This Society shall be known m the Teaohen' AisooiatioD. 

Art. II. The object of this Association shall be, the improTement of its members in the 
science of teaching, and in the most approyed practice ; the diffnaing of information upon 
the system of Common School Education among the people, and promoting harmony of 
feeling ; and the greatest possible adrancement in scientific and general information. 

Art. III. Any teacher (or friend of education) may become a member of this Asso- 

by subscribing to the Constitution, and paying an annual fee of ; and honorary 

members may be elected by a majority of the regular members present at any regular 
meeting. 

Art. lY . The regular meetings of this Institute shall be held .— — in each year at 
siish times and places as shall be fixed by the Executive Committee. 

Art. y. The regular officers of this Institute shall be a President, three Tice-Presi- 
dents, a Secretary and Assistant Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor, and an BxecutiTC 
Committee, and shall be elected annually on the first day of the first session in each 
year. 

Art. YI. It shall be the duty of the President, and in his absence, a Yice- President, 
to preside at all meetings of the Association, decide points of order, preserve due decorum, 
and regulate the exercises according to a programme jumished him by the Institute. 

Art. YII. It shall be the duty of the Secretaries to keep a faithful record of the pro- 
ceedings of the Association, take down an abstract of the instruction, debates, essays, 
and lectures, record the report of the Auditor, and prepare certificates of membetship. 

Art. YIII. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to keep an account with the Asso- 
ciation of all moneys recelyed and paid out, and to settle his accounts with the Auditor 
at the expiration of his term of office. 

Art. X(. It shall be the duty ot the Auditor to examine the accounts of the Trea* 
surer, and report to the Association the condition of the treasury on the last day of the 
last session of the year. 

Art X. It shall be the duty of the Executire Committee, of whom the President and 
Secretary shall be ex-offlcio members, to fix the time and place for holding the Associa- 
tion — ^gire at least three weeks' prerious notice of the sftme through the county papers 
or by handbill, and secure the serrices of competent lecturers, instructors, essayists, and 
singers for cos ducting the exercises. 

Art. XI. All regular officers shall be elected by ballot, and a majority shall elect. 

Art. XII. Any of the prorisions of this Constitution may be amended, and new arti- 
cles added thereto, at any regular meeting, by giring two days* previous notice of the 
proposed amendment or addition, provided two-thirds of the members present TOte in 
favor of such amendment or addition. 

QUESTIONS IN PRACTICAL SURVEYINa AND THEIE ANSWERS. 

A correspondent, Mr. Z. W, Burdick, of Pleasant Springs, sends us the ques- 
tions in surveying given below, with the request that we answer them, if con- 
venient, through the columns of the Journal of Educaiion^ The matteis in- 
volved in these questions hardly lie within the scope of the Journal as we sup- 
pose, but we present them with pleasure because they may prove of interest to 
surveyors and land owners generally as well as to Mr. Burdick. 
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First Question. "In seeking for a corner where there is" no stake to be found, 
and jou have no bearing trees, I wish to know how to determine where the 
corner is when the beariags and distances are at variance with each other. Must 
I depend entirely upon the measurements, or partly upon both measurements 
and bearings ?'' 

Second Questum, " In fractional sections is an excess over, or deficiency un- 
der the government measurement to be divided between the entire and the frac- 
tional parts ? If so, how ?" 

Answer to first Question, No rules which will apply to all cases can be given 
for ascertaining a corner from the field notes when they disagree with the bear- 
ng trees. Where the bearings and one of the distances agree with the bearing 
trees, and the other distance may be made to do so by the addition or subtraction 
of a half chain (the length cf the instrument of measure used in the field) or 
some multiple of a half chain, the refractory distance should be chaoged, and 
the comer located, accordingly. 

Sometimes a bearing is wrong from an error in the letter for one or both of the 
cardinal points, as. for instance, N 85B for S 85B, N^$ W, for S 45 E. 

Occasionally the first figure of a bearing seems to have been taken by the gov- 
ernment surveyor from the wrong side of the needle, as N 45 W for N 55 "W, 
and so on. 

Errors of a degree or two or more sometimes occur in the bearings which can 
be accounted for only on the supposition of inaccuracy in taking the bearings or 
in noting them down. 

Mistakes sometimes arise in the copying, such as that of putting a *? in the 
place of a 9, or an 8 in the place of a 3. 

The bearings from bearing trees should always be set off from the true meridian; 
or, more accurately, they should be set off with the same declination as that of 
the line run to the comer sought. Which line this is, will be readily ascertained 
in any given case, from a reference to the method of running township boundaries 
and subdividing townships. It is of especial importance that the bearing should 
be set off with its proper declioation, where but one tree was originally near 
enough the comer to be marked. 

Where errors which cannot be rectified are found in the field notes, the comer 
should be established according to the rules observed by the best surveyors, the 
same as if no bearing trees or monuments could be found. These rules are em- 
bodied in the statute passed by our legislature last winter, Chapter 120, of the 
laws of 1862, sections 7 and 8. 

Answer to second Question, In fractional sections any excess or deficiency 
should be divided between the fractional and the full lots in proportion to the 
number of acres in each. The practical method of doing this is given in sections 
6 and 6 of the act above referred to. In subdividing a fractional section accord- 
ing to this method, it is necessary to be furnished with the government measure- 
ments of the exterior lines. These are obtained from the government plots. 
The interior fractional lines of the section are computed from the exterior ones, on 
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the principle that a fractional quarter line is one half as long as the sum of the 
two sides of the section to which it is parallel, and similarly for the eighth and 
sixteenth lines. T. D. C. 



THE COMMENCEMENTS. 

State University, June 26. Out of a class originally embracing fourteen, 
only three remained tor the triumph of " Commencement Day." Enlistments and 
the usual instablity of things among onr changeful people, had scattered the rest* 
His Excellency, Governor Salomon made some earnest and well-received practi- 
cal suggestions, setting forth that the Fund which forms the endowment of the 
University, is a gift in trust, from the General Government to the State, and that 
the State is bound to maintain the University, although the latter is at present 
embarrassed in its finances. 

The presence of ex-Chancellor Lathrop gave added interest to the occasion. 
He addressed the Literary Societies in the evening upon the Grounds of Moral 
Obligation. The Address was a fine scholarly production. 

The faculty remains unchanged, and the Chancellorship is still vacant. Indeed 
it can scarcely be thought necessary, except for the dignity of the thing, to fill 
the place under existing circumstances. Prof. Sterling is the acting Head, or 
Dean of the Faculty.. 

Not only are better times and the return of peace conditions of more growth 
and prosperity in this important educational agency of the State, but it cannot 
be too earnestly repeated that in order to insure any wide and solid growth, there 
must muoh more work be done lower down : in the more liberal maintenance of 
our High Schools and Academies, in some more adequate provision for the efficient 
Normal training of our Teachers, and in such an elevation in short of our whole 
system of Public Education, as will send ten young men to the University where 
one now goes. The most sensible thing for the good of the University and the 
State, that we have heard proposed is the devotion of the south wing to a 
thorough going Normal School, the Normal Department of the University beiog 
of course organized ; but the Regents have met and dispersed, and no action has 
been taken. Are they alive to the fundamental importance of such a measare? 

Lawrence Universitt, June 25. — Of the Annaal Exercises, the Appleton 
Motor says. "On the whole, they have been of unusual interest The weather 
was fine and the attendance large. An unusual number of visitors from abroad 
were present. Everybody seemed to be in good spirits." 

We gather that nine young gentlemen received their first Degree, and at the 
Ladies' Exhibition, a Graduating Class of ten took part. Dr. Cooke, formerly 
and for six years President of the Institution, wai present to greet and encourage 
his old friends, and Dr. Eddy of Chicago contributed to the enjoyment and bene- 
fits of the season. The Baccalaureate Sermon, by P^dent Mason; the Philo- 
Bophical Oration—" Heart above Head," by J. B. DAtiBs, one of the Graduates, 
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ind (he Poem by Miss M. A. A. Phinnet, a Lady Graduate, seem to have been 
received with much tavor. 

Of the present prospects of this iDstitution, we are net informed. It has felt 
the general pressure of the times. The exemption of its lands from taxation — 
a boon obtained from the Legislature last winter hj Prest. Mason— affords we 
Boppose some measure of reJieC We trust this frontier College will weather the 
hard times, and go forward in growth and usefulness. 

BsLurr College — held its Annual Commencement on Wednesday, July 9th, 
though the exercises of the week began with President Chapin's Baccalaureate 
Sermon on Sabbath afternoon, on '* Greatness as measured by a man's moral 
character and influence." It was an admirable discourse and well suited to the 
occasion. 

Rev. Mr. Walton, of Rockford, delivered an Address before the Missionary 
Society on Sabbath evening, taking for his theme the Gospel as the great power 
to help on the World's progress toward perfection, treating it in a stirring, en^ 
oouragiog and vivid manner. 

Monday evening. Prof Butler of the State University, gave the Archean So- 
ciety a discourdd in his peculiarly rich vein, on the Characteristics of the True 
Scholar. 

Tuesday afternoon was occupied with Prize Declamations by a few members 
of the Sophomore and Freshman Classes. The speaking was excellent and evi- 
denced judicious and thorough training. Prizes were given to D. D. Hill, of 
Wauwatosa, of the Freshman class, and N. L. Rood, of Osage, lowa^ of the 
Sophomores. In the evening, Rev. Joseph Collie of Delavan, of the first class 
graduated, in 1851, delivered an Address before the Alumni, in which with com- 
pact and well arranged argument and forcible illustration he reasoned tbat "Fealty 
to Doty should limit and bound all our efforts for Distinction." Mr. Alexander 
Kerr, of the class of 1855, for sometime a teacher in Georgia, and now principal 
of the High School in Roscoe, Illinois, also read a Poem, in which, with touches 
of pathos, of irony, of humor, with lights and shadows, he paintad some Pic- 
tures of Peace and War. 

Wednesday, at 10 o'clock, 'began the performances of the graduating class. 16 
in number, at the large and finely finished Congregational Church, where for the 
first time the exercises were held under a roof. It was generally agreed that the 
orations were of the highest order of merit, showing maturity of thought, ripe 
scholarship, the governing influence of noble principles, and careful rhetoricsd 
training. The class is one of the best, as it is the largest, yet graduated. After 
the conferring of the degrees, the Alumni, to the number of over 30, the Fac- 
ulty and Tiustees and invited friends of the College, about 100 in all, proceeded 
to the Bushnell House, where they had an excellent dinner and enjoyed a fine 
time with toasts and speeches by members of the Faculty and various classes, 
and by Prot. Butler, Treasurer Hastings and Superintendent Piokard. A social 
evening gathering at President Chapin's closed the day. 
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The exercises of the week testified tljiat the College is doing a noble work, in 
which it deserves a generous support. 

The anniversary of the sister institution — Rockford Fehali Seminary— oc- 
curred the following day, a chss of twelve ^aduating there, and the exercises 
being of the highest and most interesting character. — [Com. 

Racine College. — The Eighth Annual Commencement of this Institution 
occurred on Thursday, July 10th. Peculiar interest attached to the occasion, it 
being the first Commencement since the incorporation into the College of the 
Preparatory or Collegiate Department of the Institution at Nashotah. " Nashotah 
House " is now entirely a Theological Institution. 

Six young gentlemen participated in the Exercises, and received their Degree. 
All the parts were creditably sustained, no one being pre-eminent 

After the conferring of Degrees, Prizes were awarded to some twenty young 
men and lads, as Fir^t and Second in their respective classes. A brief Address 
was made to the successful competitors by the venerable Bishop Kemper. — OOK. 

NOTES OF SCHOOLS. 

Plattrville Academy. — The Anniversary Exercises of this Institution oc- 
curred on Friday, June 21 th. Four pupils received the Diplomas awarded at this 
Institution upon the completion of a prescribed course of study. Representa- 
tives of other classes appeared in the Exercises. It has been my good fortune 
to attend many similar exercises at this Institution, but in none have I been 
more interested than in this. The Academy Hall was most beautifully decorated. 
The Literary Exercises were generally good. The Valedictory by a young gen- 
tleman connected with this school two or three years since was very well con- 
ceived and well rendered. 

The Address before the Philozaetean Society was delivered by Harlan M. 
Page a student of the Academy previous to 1860. His subject was Patience and 
was handled with admirable adaptation to the times. He closed with many 
touching allusions to the early history of the Institution and remembrances of its 
early friends, now passed to their reward. 

This school has been in successful operation for more than 16 years. Its last 
Catalogue shows an attendance of 200 pupils during the year, 

George M. Guernsey A. M. is Principal, and Miss Fanny S. Joslyn is still, as 
she has been for more than 12 years. Preceptress. — [Com. 

Tapton Collegiate Seminary, (Grant Co.) — We have received the "Of- 
fering," for May, 1862, which is somewhat unique in character, serving several 
purposes besides that of a catalogue of the Institution. It contains a system of 
Elocution, a Synopsis of Mathematical Science, and various other matters, not to 
overlook a complimentary notice of the Journal. The work is protected we ob- 
serve by copy-right, so that we feel diffident about maki::g extracts. During the 
past year, 299 pupils of all grades appear to have been in attendance. The 
Principal, Mr. David Parsons, is also the Supt. of Grant Co. 
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Kenosha High School. — The Anniversary Exercises of this School upon 
Friday, July 1 1th, attracted a larger audience than has ever before convened there, 
on a similar occasion. Twelve students received Diplomas, six ladies and six 
gentlemen. The class was a very good one. The people ot Kenosha have rea- 
son to be proud of this school. Mr. I. Stone, who has taken the place of Mr 
CoNATTT, now a Captain in the 1st Wisconsin Cavalry, has very quietly secured 
the confidence and hearty support of the patrons of the school. He is deserv- 
edly popular. 

All the pupils acquitted themselves well in the Graduating Exercises. The 
diatinctness with which most of the young ladies read was very commend- 
able. The large Hall was quite tastefully decorated. Among the decora- 
tions was one appropriate and touching. The name of our late Governor was 
wrought in evergreen, surmounted by a crown with the inscription " Liberty." 
This was peculiarly appropriate, since Gov. Harvey commenced his career in this 
State as a Teacher, at Kenosha. 

The address to the graduates and to the citizens was delivered upon the eve- 
ning previous by 5on. J. M. GBEaoBY, of Michigan. His address was full of 
soand thought and replete with valuable suggestion?. 

At the close of the Exei-cises on Friday, brief addresses were made by Mr. 
Stone, Principal of the School, and by Superintendent Pickard. 

The music furnished for the occasion was excellent, and reflected credit upon 
the smgers of Kenosha. — [Com. 

Racine High School, July 11.— Six young ladies and two young gentlemen 
participated in the Exercises consequent upon finishing the prescribed course of 
study. The Advocate says their pieces were " gracefully written and very cred- 
itable to the school," and congratulates Mr. Bristol and his assistants on "the 
success attending the Graduating Exercises." 

Fond du Lac High School. — Although retrenchment is the order of the day 
and some few of our cities and inland towns are dispensing with their more ad- 
vanced schools, yet to the credit of Fond du Lac be it said, her High School is 
still continued in all its vigor and efficiency. Like some other schools of our 
State, this institution has been so long in motion, that many have already com- 
pleted their course and are now living witnesses as to its usefulness. 

Mach of the week past has been spent in the examination of classes, and it 
was the privilege of your correspondent to listen to a few of the recitations ; and 
being a stranger and therefore free to speak, he would mention a class in Sallust 
that showed marks of close drilling and fine scholarship. Mathematics has gen- 
erally been accorded to Mr. Peabody as his peculiar province, but he seems 
equally at home in the languages. Tlie term closed with the customary rhetori- 
cal exercises, which though destitute of all display, evinced commendable pro- 
gress. 

The graduating class consisted of four — the school having furnished its full 
quota for the war. But tho agreeable surprise was reserved to the last — the pre- 
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sentation by the School to the Teachers; a beautiful service of plate was pre* 
seoted Mr. Peabodj— a cake basket and daguerreotype album to his two assist* 
ants respectively. None acquainted with the High School ot this city but can 
commend the zeal, the activity, the scholarship of its present corps of teachers— 
and bespeak for them the fostering regard and hearty co-operation of every ciiizen. 
Fond du Lac, July 3d, 1862. A Tkaveusb. 

Berlin. — ^We are pleased to obtain the following from a correspondent:— 
** During the Summer Term, which has recently closed, the High School has 
prospeied finely, under the direction of Mr. G. F. Fletcher, recently of Beloit, 
but formerly from Augusta, Maine. Mr. Fletcher is a man of energy, education, 
and piety, and his guod discipline, and coostant activity in the schooLroom, have 
won tor him many warm friends here. He is engaged for another year. He has 
been assisted during the past term by Miss Hattie DeBienner, of this place, and 
graduate of the *' Milwaukee Female College." 

Mr. John Megran still worihily fills the position of Principal of one of the 
Intermediate Departments, where his services are to be somewhat rewarded bj 
an increase of salary during the coming year. The other teachers are the Misses 
Megran, Dewey, Wadsworth, and Miller, all of whom have seemed to work 
earnestly and diligently to make their respective Departments ** what they should 
ba" 

Our excellent City Supt., Mr. E. M. Wadsworth has labored very efficiently 
for their benefit for several years past, and certainly can now view the Public 
Schools of Berlin, in a very prosperous condition." 

Dr. Angear, the predecessor ol Mr. Fletcher, has returned to the practice of 
his proiession, being skilled to minister to the body as well the mind. 

Oxford, (Marquette Co.) — The school here is in charge of Miss Bioh, whom 
the JSspress speaks of as *'an experience i and well-tried teacher." 

Friendship, (Adams Co.)— The Independent speaks very favorably of the 
condition of the school here, in charge of Miss Hendt ick. 

Madison. — We have noticed an expedient in this city for relieving the crowded 
state of some of the primary rooms : of 80 pupils for instance in charge of one 
teacher, one half attend in the morning, and the other in the afternoon. This 
not only enables the teacher to do something with them, but realizes, for the pa* 
pils, the " three hours a day " system. The plan works well. The schools are 
now under the superintendence of Mr. 0. H. Allen. The teachers in charge 
are: Mr. Potter and Misses Qumer, Hough and Crocker in the 1st Ward, Mrs. Ab- 
bott and Misses Grannis and Kavenaugh in the 3d Ward, Miss Bowell in the 2d, 
and Miss Ware in the '* rural district." 

Fort Atkinson. — Mr. J. K. Purdy has remained in charge during the past year, 
in the East District, having an Assistant in the High School and one teacher in 
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each of the lower roomd — ^the Intermediate and Primary. Upwards of forty pu- 
pOs are usually in attendance upon the High School from outside the district, 
which speaks well for its reputation and efficieny. The school in the district on 
the west side of the river is not invaded and is not doing as well consequently. 

MuTESAJi Point. — The High School of this city is not in operation this season, 
hat a Private School, embracing various grades of pupils, is maintained by Mr. 
J. E. Pillsbury, late Principal of the High School, 

PoBTAas. — A new school house is to 'be erected here, at a cost of $6000. Dr. 
Magolfiin is still quietly and efficiently at work. 

BmoasviLLE, (Marquette Go.) — Mr. J. M. L*8Com has charge of the school at 

this place. 

I 
Dell Pbaibie, (Adams Co.}~Thi8 pleasant rural village has a good frame 

school house. Miss Jenny Sprague is now teacher. 

DisLTON. — Miss B. Y. Older is now in charge ol the school at this place. 

Spakta. — "We see by the Eagle, that Mr. W. N. Mason, recently at La Crosse, 
is to take charge of the High School. There is a commendable educational spirit 
in this thriving village, and the village will thrive all the more for it. 



FROM AND OP THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Fond du Lao Co. — At the April Examinations there were 250 applicants for 
Teacfaerd' Certificates. Certificates were granted to 23*7. Of that number 46 
were young men who did not design to teach this suomier. Five others are from 
adjoining counties, mostly Green Lake, who had schools engaged and are now 
teaching out of this county. Some eight or ten did not design teaching at all, 
but went through the examination for their own gratification merely — thus leav- 
ing about 165 professed candidates for the 1*70 or 180 schools of the county, this 
summer. All of the certificates issued, except 6, were of the 3d grade. Of the 
said six, three only were of the Ist grade. *¥»»»» 

At the close of each examination, I gave a charge to the Teachers, in regard 
to modes of instruction and discipline in the schools, and endeavored to impress 
them with importance of strict fidelity in the performance of all their duties. I 
stated to them the deficiencies their examination had disclosed, specifying in what 
branches they were deficient, and also, that at the next examination, the tests 
applied, would be made more severe, and the standard of qualification would 
probably be raised; » * » » » that the design of the law, 
now, was to elevate the character of the Public Schools — which could be ac- 
complished only, in the first place, by raising the standard of qualification of 
teachers— and, in the second place, by paying greater attention to the true ob- 
jects for which children are sent to school, which are, the improvement of their 
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minda, the improvement of i?ieir morals, and the improvement of their manners. 
That these two last objects especially had been greatly neglected — and in conse- 
quence of such neglect, the common schools had been kept in low repute — that 
now, a great change was sought to be effected in these respects, and that the 
efficiency of the teachers was the chief agency to be relied on, to effect such a 
cbange^hence teachers had a great and important work before them, and should 
feel impelled to great exertion to qualify themselves for that work. 

E. Root, Co. Supt 

Calumbt Co. — I am on my tour among the schools of this county, getting ac- 
quainted with the teachers and their patrons, and although it is becoming a com- 
mon saying, I trust it is not a tiresome one, I find our teachers as a general thing 
earnestly at workj and laboring too, with a determination to improve, especially 
in " Theory of Teaching." Almost every teacher id a reader of the ** Journal of 
Education," but obtained almost exclusively from District Clerks. I hope to ob- 
tain a fair list of subscribers, among our teachers during our Institute next fall. 
Heretofore my efforts have failed. A. W. Hammond, Co. Supk 

Green Lake Co. — Says the Berlin Courant : ** Thus &r throughout the State 
with but few exceptions, the new or county System of Superintending Schools 
is meeting with decided success, and we are glad to hear that Green Lake County 
is not among the exceptions. We hear favorable reports from different sources, 
and last week had the pleasure of a brief interview with the Co. Supt. Mr. 
HoiT has devoted most of his time to the work and is able to report encouraging 
progress. With two or three exceptions, all the schools in the county are pro- 
gressing satisfactorily — eminently so compared with previous years in some of 
the towns. As teaching grows to be a profession, an effort will be made to raise 
the grade of improvement, which can be done more successfully by the present, 
than by the old system. 

"Waupaca Co. — ^I have just returned from a circuit in the eastern part of this 
county. Some schools, even in small districts, are in a very good condition. 
But there are some without life. Some of the teachers must be displaced by 
better ones. Our best scholars are often very poor teachers, and 1 shall use all 
my strength and experience to effect an alteration in the management of the 
schools. .T. Wbenli, Co. Supt. 

La Ce®ssb Co.— I have the pleasure to inform you that the system of Co. 
Supt's is giving general satisfaction, both among the people and the Teachers ot 
this county. I am now engaged in visiting the schools and I am happy to say 
that there is much more interest manifest, on the part of teachers and pupils, 
than I have heretofore seen. After rejecting one-third ot the applicants, I think 
I have a fair class of teachers. If all the teachers would take the ** Journal,' 
thny would derive much valuable information from it, and I am endeavoring to 
nstiU the same into their mindi, p. g. Elwkll, Co. Supt. 
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^ THE INDEPENDENT TEACHER * 

To one looking out upon the life of the Teacher, as exemplified in the 
history of the instructors of our country, so great is the diversity of 
traits of character, and so few are the points of resemblance, that the 
casual observer might conclude that no one road more than another led 
to success ; that every one might pursue his own course with an equally 
good result. But T/hile we ackn/owledge the fact of great diversity of 
characteristics in the teachers of our land, we are unwilling to admit that 
success lies in every direction ; though there may be a diversity of gifts 
and graces, still, true success lies within proper limits, and is subordinate 
to fixed law. We claim for the work of the true teacher the character of 
a profession ; and in so doing we would elevate his calling to equal dig- 
nity and rank with other professions, and consider that sound principles 
and carefully digested plans of conduct have here their sphere, as well 
as in the callings of the jurist, the physician or the theologian. It will 
not be denied that there are diversities here also ; yet who would think 
of denying the exintence of a profession in theology, because Doctors of 
Divinity differ ? It would seem a part of the trade of phyeicians to dis- 
agree ,* yet who I ask denies that the doctor is a doctor. We all re- 
member the simple minded farmer's definition of metaphysics—" It is 
what you do not understand, nor I do not understand, nor anybody un- 
derstands — that is metaphysics." Yet there is to-day, as well as when 
Plato and Pythagoras, more than two thousand years ago, lived and 
taught; the same science of mind, with all its laws, and principles and 

* ADDRESS, before the Wisconsin 8tat« Teachers' AisociatioD, at the Annual Meet- 
ing at JanesTille, July 30, 1862, hj J. Fobd, President. 
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profound truths, ihe crowning excellence in human thought and mental 
deYelopment. 

We contend then that the teacher has his place by the side of other 
professional gentiemeui and it is in the full belief of this fact that we 
have here to-day assembled^ and propose to look over the domains of our 
profession, and gathering from each other's experience, learn new truths 
in our calling. In furtherance of this belief and this object, we wish to 
introduce to your notice, during the few moments allotted us, some of the 
traits of the Indrpendent Teacher. 

This term we would employ in k restricted specific sense : we mean 
independence not as opposed to wholesome law and order, but rather 
through them gathering its freedom of action ; independence founded 
upon rule, in contrast with unlimited license ; settled theory and regular 
plan, as opposed to vague and loose conduct. 

And the first characteristic of this independence which we would men- 
tion, is system. System in teaching is one of the great elements of sac- 
cess. Not only does it stand opposed to the loose mOde of seizing to-day' 
at any random explanation (of a mathematical proposition it may be) 
and a different one to-morrow, but system gives form and strength to the 
thought, both in the mind of the teacher and taught. If the pupil is 
left to wander, and pick up any reason for the proposition before him 
that chances to come in his way ; or, as it is too often true, to go with- 
out any, then unless of a peculiarly inquisitive mind, he will "see 
through a glass darkly " — ^have some dream-like conception of what the 
thing might be — but utterly lack what he ought to have, a clear and full 
perception. Every principle in mathematics should if possib^ be ac- 
companied with a clear, distinct reason and demonstration. Let the de- 
monstration be in plain, full characters, that the pupil will readily com- 
prehend — not using Algebra to explain Arithmetic, as is often done— 
but in terms if possible suited to the subject ; and above all let adequate 
abstract reason be furnished for every step . The pupil thus coming in- 
to an acquaintance with the rule and its reason, both are committed to- 
gether, and the reason is ever present in the thought, to fortify and 
strengthen the rule. I am aware that at this point the mind of the 
pupil recoils. He is willing to learn processes, commit naked proposi- 
tions, periorm page after page of examples ,* but he is unwilling to dive 
. down into the depths beneath, and bring up the reason . Nothing in my 
own experience in teaching has ever troubled me half so much, as to 
bring a pupil to this single point ; to fully apprehend and appreciate 
a reason, whether for a rule in mathematics, or for a proposition in 
some natural science. How few of our pupils can to-day give an intelli- 
gible reason why ice is formed upon the surface of water, and trace the 
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operation of that beantifal principle in the cooling of a body of water^ 
from the moment the mercury drops below 40°; showing the ascent and 
descent of the particles till at last cooled to 32°. It is true that we can- 
not always arrive at an nkimate reason in nature ; its great study con- 
sists in facts and processes, yet from these we can deduce conclusions 
which are decisive. But here^ I repeat, the pupil drops short of the goal 
he should reach. He will reply to the inquiry, why does ice form upon 
the surface, " that water begins to expand, when cooling below 40"*," 
This t affirm is an inadeqnate description, but just the reply I have often 
heard. The instructor who is himself familiar with the subject may by 
toil and patience succeed in infusing this spirit of inquiry ; yet he often 
finds his pupils weary of the road and willing to take up with any con- 
clusion. He can fully sympathize with' a well known teacher who had 
labored hard to make a pupil trace the course of food, in its nourish- 
ment of the system and formation of blood. After great pains-taking, 
the pupil told him the food went directly from the mouth into the stom- 
ach and there all turned into blood I 

Not only is system in teaching a great requisite in the successful teach- 
er, but the same is true in government. Every offence should have its 
penalty, and every good achievement its reward. It is no trait of the in- 
dependent instruQtor to allow such things to go loosely, trusting to the 
hour and the circumstances 4o suggest some mode of action. It is true 
that circumstances may materially modify his course of conduct ; may 
even cause such a frittering down of rule, that to a stranger it may look 
like an abrogation of the rule ; yet the skilful pilot knows his course and 
where he is drifting. 

The rule of Draco— death for every offence — cannot be more subver- 
sive of good order than the rule of the practical believer in moral suasion. 
The one system makes every man a criminal ; the other every man a 
saint. The one is an implacable leveller, and kill-all ; the other is an 
amiable flatterer, and alike confounds the vicious and the good. It would 
be downright horror to many of our day to see the old Connecticut school- 
master enter some of our beautiful school-rooms, and there hold forth as 
in olden time ; teach that original sin and total depravity are the com- 
mon inheritance of the race, and announce that he, acting upon that pos- 
tulate, should administer an ample amount of punishment to cast out the 
nnclean spirit. But better far see him than his opposite, the man who 
believes in an unlimited sense that '' kind words can never die ;" that 
parades his moral suasion hobby on every convenient and inconvenient 
occasion. Does a boy whisper, he gives him a dose of moral suasion ; 
does he perform various feats of ground and lofty tumbling in school 
lime, he administers moral suasion. Give me rather the Draconian, law 
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of the Paritan mother, who adminiBtered a dose of pikery for every of- 
fence; always with the prescription, ''You must be siek my child, or 
you would not act so." We leave this part of our subject by saying, 
let no one ride his moral suasion hobby into our bailiwick. 

But a complete system takes the middle course. It treats every one as 
rational, and yet holds firmly and kindly the reins of government. Some 
have carried this principle so far as to provide for irregularities and re- 
duce them to rule. If things undesirable and even disorderly in their 
nature must be done, then make provision for them ; reduce them to 
rule some way. Let system be present in every thing. As a full illus- 
tration of my thought, listen to a quotation from the Diary of Dr. Kane, 
when with his little, sick and worn out crew, he makes the desperate re- 
solve that he will return home : " Whatever of executive ability I have 
picked up during this brain and body-wearing cruise, warns me against 
immature preparation or vacillating purposes. I must have an exact 
discipline, a rigid routine, and a perfectly thought out organization." A 
waste of ice and water of 1300 miles, the most dreary and desolate, lay 
between him and Upemavik, the nearest settlement ; but he accomplish- 
ed the task. Yet this giant undertaking was achieved through system 
and the most complete organization. Want of system has been the bane 
of many a school- room. 

But the second characteristic that we would mention of the truly in- 
dependent teacher is, that his government should be mild and firm but 
based on reason and law. Though government implies the exercise of 
authority in the hands of the governor, yet in no true sense can the gov- 
ernment of the school-room be considered a mere exercise of power. 
This would be but a slight remove from brute force, and all the elevating 
influences that flow from a well regulated school-room would by such a 
course be completely ignored. Primarily government is not the appro- 
priate work of the instructor. The great object to be secured is study ; 
and the teacher stands to the pupil as the bare director or assistant in 
the successful accomplishment of his task. Anything else that the in- 
structor may do is not in one sense appropriately his task ; and only so 
far as it tends to secure study, can it be regarded as an incumbent 'duty. 
The teacher estimates the capacity and knowledge of his pupil as far as 
possible, and marks out the field of study to be entered. If there was 
now a hearty co-operation on the part of the pupil with the efforts of 
the instructor, government as such would be unknown. But alas for 
poor human nature, the teacher at the very outset finds himself called to 
do something else than instruct. Like the prophet be must *' break up 
the fallow ground and sow not among thorns " and this preparatory work 
oftener calls more for an exercise of judgment, real ingenuity, and prac* 
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tical Bkilly than for ripe soholarship. Yet after all, stadj is the end and 
aim — the goal toward which every effort should be directed. The in- 
s tractor cannot, ought not, to demand compliance with his commands 
merely because he has the exercise of authority. The soldier yields a 
blind obedience to the will of his superior ; the subject to that of hb 
king ; the slave to that of his master. Neither asks nor often knows, 
the motive that prompted the command. But the teacher is acting for 
the good of the pupil he governs ; and the latter should claim the right 
to be admitted to the secret of the governing motive. In one sense he 
sits in judgment over his own acts, and when well instructed, in good 
and wholesome law, his conscience acts with his instructor, and pro* 
nounces the demand to be right. 

And this brings to our view the third requisite in the character of a 
complete teacher. With the relation just noticed as existing between 
teacher and scholar, to what other principle than the good of the scholar, 
can the teacher appeal, in enforcing his just demands ? And this too is 
the most effective kind of appeal, because it finds its highest motive in 
the good of the governed. Let this mode of appeal then ever te used 
toward the scholar ; let him see that he reaps all the advantage from 
obedience, and his teacher nothing ; that if he is made to obey, it is be- 
cause another loves him better than he loves himself. If such teaching 
under corresponding treatment, finds no response in the breast of the 
pupil, then in our judgment his school probation should end, and he 
should be permitted to graduate at once. 

But following out the natural leadings of such a principle, the wise in- 
structor will call into play only such rules as are demanded by the con- 
duct of those before him. Were there no profanity, he would not be re- 
quired to promulgate a prohibition of it. Were there no cutting of 
desks or other injury of property, he would need no rule to prevent such 
a practice. Some of our most successful instructors have adopted the 
principle that you should never make a rule till you need it. One of the 
best regulated school-rooms with which it has ever fallen to my lot to 
become acquainted had but few rules, and but little government. With 
them it was a constant question of ethics : what is right — what does the 
general good allow — and what does it require ? This was the touch- 
stone to which every branch of wholesome order was brought and by 
which it was tested. Often in that room have I heard debates over the 
rectitude or otherwise of certain demands. 

But to all this it may be replied : yoa are anticipating a more advanced 
state of order and moral perception than we find in our school rooms. 
To that I would reply, the principle is not changed, although the line of 
conduct in some particular instances might differ. In other words^ be 
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the pnpil ever so degraded, he must be made to know that his good is 
the inspiring motive in all that is demanded of him. Let this become 
firmly fixed in his thonghts, and joa at once have waked him up to rea- 
fioniog upon his own conduct and yours also. Demand obedience be- 
oanse you have the power, and if you are obeyed, it wiU be the obedi- 
ence of the slave without thought, low and debased. '' Whip me be- 
eause you have the power," said an enraged lad once to me, as I stood 
before him with the emblem of justice in my hand. ''I shall never whip 
you because I have the power," I replied. A conference in which the 
conduct of the boy was clearly depicted, and his relation to his teacher 
also shown, brought forth a full and free confession. 

I am aware that this doctrine is disbeliered, or rather the ground where 
I plant the true theory of government is considered erroneous. The ad- 
vocates of the persuaave theory, if such I may term it, consider that 
every one wishes in the main to do right ; and that the only reason why 
one does not follow the right, is his ignorance of it. Such a theorist, 
does not believe, to use the language of the catechism, in '' original 
sin, and all the consequences flowing from it." 

Armed with principles such as I have thus far tried to detail, the true 
teacher will show his independence by bravely adhering to them, despite 
the clamors of the world around ; and this is the last trait of the model 
instructor that I will mention. 

The teacher has his rights— a sphere that is sacred — within which no 
fault finder should be allowed to intrude. What are the rights of^the 
teacher, and what the rights of the parent, is often a practical enquiry. 
If justice, as in many cases, were the sole guide as to the domain of 
each, then a difference would exist as wide as men's ideas of justice. 
What might be right to one, would be wrong to another. The parent 
might assert that tardiness, and absence from school, are mere peccadil- 
loes ; the instructor that they are grave offences. The failure to com- 
mit lessons is with the parent simply a loss to the boy ; he is not worth 
BO much minus the lesson. With the teacher the failure is a high crime 
and misdemeanor. If difference of latitude is taken into account, ideas 
of justice often become reversed. What is right in Charleston is wrong 
in Boston. Drinking and duelling are virtues in the University of Vir- 
ginia ; but at Yale or Amherst or Williams, the one that practices the 
last is at least kicked out of College. Nor is the difference of views be* 
tween parent and teacher at all a matter of wonder. The stand point 
of the one is immensely different from that of the other. The one thinks 
that his own convenience and comfort are paramount to the school ; the 
other ranks school as first in the programme . If my child is late to schools 
it is no body's business but his own says the parent ; while the teacher 
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knows that the example is pernieioua to all, aud a criterion of action to 
every truant on the premises. To the adoption of a rule compelling regu- 
larity of attendance at school, a prominent lawyer of our State objected 
on the ground '' that he could run his own family without th3 help of a 
School Board.*' Says a merchant, '' I pay taxes ; I claim the right to send 
my boy to school when I please and take him out when I please ; but 
when sent, I expect you to teach him what I tell you/' Every teacher 
knows, if he knows even the rudiments of his profession, that such 
principles, when carried out, are subversive of al] government and all 
progress in study. Neither the lawyer nor the merchant ever tried the 
duties of the school-room, and carefully carried their doctrines to their 
legitimate conclusions. They have viewed them standing afar off ; whUe 
the teacher has in his own school- room seen the evil in all its magnitude. 
There is often an unwarranted interference in the duties of the teacher, 
that completely subverts all law and order ; and this too is claimed as a 
right. If the schoola of our State are organized under definite law, then 
the law should prevail, and the whims and caprices of dissatisfied parents 
should be heard only through regular channels, and subject to fixed rule. 
We claim no superiority of right for the teacher over other classes of 
community, but we contend for his rights as such ; we maintain that he 
moves in a sphere that is his own, and that he can be held amenable only 
to constituted authorities. The total misapprehension of the power and 
prerogative of the parent or teacher, gives rise to more trouble in our 
schools than all other causes combined. Some enraged mother whose 
untamed youngsters are like to be taught the way of sobriety and right, 
often assumes the part of judge, jury, and executioner. Many a timid 
instructor in the honest discharge of his duty has trembled like the As- 
syrian king under the blasts of such visitors. But Uie truly independent 
instructor who has learned well the place and prerogative of his profes- 
sion stands above it all. He means to make no failures for he has re- 
duced his entire school routine and conduct to system and rule as un- 
erring as that of the navigator who guides his ship by looking out among the 
stars . Often it has been my duty within the past two years to step in 
between the instructor and parent, and bid the latter desist. '' Our 
School Board," said I, *' handed over the rule to him, and bade him fol- 
low it ; find no fault with him." Yes, I again affirm the truth, that the 
truly independent teacher will hold his ot^a despite foes without and 
foes within. Like the martyrs of the ancient faith, he will resign his 
life but nbt his principles. Would that we found only such in our schools. 
Bat truth compels me to say that the ignorant subservient flatterer is 
often found there. Like his great prototype Esau, he will '* sell his in- 
heritance " for a temporary gratification. His desire to please ever takes 
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precedence over daty and right. He is not unlike the character in 

Hamlet : 

MamUt.^ < Do you ••• yonder cloud that'g almost in shape of a camel ? 
J*olUniu§,—'Bf the maet, and 'tis like • camel indeed. 
MumUt^Ot like a whale 7 
J'oUonitts.—YBTj like a whale." 

Such cringing compliant attitudes appear most disgraceful in a teacher, 
and are among the worst exhibitions that can be made before a scholar. 
Thus my friends have I hastily attempted to sketch some of the lead- 
ing traits of the independent model teacher. Although poorly de- 
lieneated; in them I trust you will see the lineaments of the truly good 
if not great man ; a benefactor to his racC; if not the child of fortune. — 
Allow me then to commend this imperfect portrait to your inspection. 
The hour for doing good is not past ; and he that would gather a harvest, 
from the sowing of noble self-sacrificing acts^ has yet opportunity to till 
the rough and sterile soil. The demands of our country seem greater 
and greater. Are we like our sires, willing to struggle and to prepare 
others for the struggle ? The schools of the north to-day are the gift of 
the Puritan. Like the other elements of our civil freedom, they were ^ 
born and cradled amid tempest and toil and blood. The school and the 
church stood side by side. The Huguenot, too, settled South Carolina. 
He brought too, free thought and a hatred of tyranny. Look at the 
long years of resistance to proprietory encroachment and royal preroga- 
tive. See governors deposed and the vengeance of the whole brood of 
king and proprietors and speculators invoked to stifle the free breath of 
the Huguenot exile. There too was the school ; it may be less rigid and 
exact in its demands than that of the Plymouth emigrant — yet it had 
its virtues. Such was South Carolina of 1720 but not South Carolina of 
1862. The school of the Puritan has gone on to multiply, like the leaves 
of the forest, and onward, onward, it makes its way, till standing now 
by the Pacific, it reaches its hand toward the Orient, and the inhabitant 
of the Celestial Empire. But where now is the school of the Huguenot, 
founded also amid trouble ? Silence and death mark the scene. But 
why the difference ? Shall I answer ? Ah I we all know full well. It 
was the tyranny of man over man ; the intellectual as well as moral was 
crushed out. Free schools, free men and free thought are the great 
trinity of excellencies around which material progress, and civil liberty 
and moral development cluster. Teachers of Wisconsin I descendants, 
many of us, of Puritan sires — to us is committed this school of the Pu- 
ritan I Let us not act unworthy of our heritage I 
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WISCONSIiV STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

TSNTH ANNUAL MXXTING. 

The State Teachers' Association met, pursuant to the call of the Presi- 
denti at Lappin's Hall, in the city of Janesville, on the twenty-ninth 
day of July, 1862, at 7i o'clock, P. M., and was called to order by the 
President, J. Ford, of Milwaukee. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. J. M. Strong, of Janesville. 

H. N. Comstock, Esq., welcomed the Association to the hospitalities 
of the city, to which the President replied on behalf of the Association. 

The Opening Address was pronounced by* Hon. N. Bateman, Supt. of 
Pablic Instruction, of Illinois. 

The Secretary, T. J. Conatty, being absent in the service of the 
country, S. H. Peabody, of Fond du Lac, was appointed Secretary, j?ro 
tempore. 

Wednesday, July 80, 9 a. m. 

Prayer by Rev. J. B. Pradt. 

Address by the President. Subject, *' The Independent Teacher." 

Lecture by Prof. S. E. Carr, of the State University, upon Chemistry, 
illustrated by experiments. 

Essay by Hon. J. L. Pickard, State Supt., upon ''High Schools — ^a 
necessary part of our Public System." 

During the morning the '' Continentals " appeared upon the platform 
and sang with fine spirit and effect. 

Wednesday, 2 p. m. 

Session opened with singing. 

The President announced the following conmiittees : 

On Enrollment, — ^A. J. Cheney, Delavan ; S. B. Gay lord, Oshkosh ; 
Jas. Macalister, Milwaukee. 

On Nomination of Officers, — C. H. Allen, Madison; Wm. M. Colby, 
Summit; 0. M. Baker, Milwaukee; Wm. M. Mason, Sparta; D. W. 
Rosenkrans, Columbus. 

On Place of Meeting,— S, D, Gaylord, Oshkosh ; A. Pickett, Horicon; 
I. Stone, Kenosha. 

On Resolutions, — A. J. Craig, Madison ; S . H. Peabody, Fond du 
Lac ; A. J. Cheney, Delavan ; N. E. Goldthwaite, Fox Lake ; P. L. 
Elwell, La Crosse Co . 

On Honorary Members, — J. L. Pickard, Madison ; S. T. Lookwood, 
Janesville ; Jas. Macalister, Milwaukee. 

Exercise on Map Drawing, by C. H. Allen. 
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Physical Exercises, by Mr. Macaliiter. 

Sentential Analysis, by Prof. J. B. M. SiU; of State Normal School, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Object Lessons, illustrated by a class of Janesyllle papUs, under the 
direction of Miss Ada F. Pearson. 

Etening. 

Singing by choir, directed by Mr. Wilson, of Janesville . 

Address by Hon. J. M. Gregory, of Michigan ; subject^'' Education 
and Destiny." 

Capt. E. B. Gray followed with some remarks upon the duty of teach- 
ers in the present crisis of our country. 

Thursday, 9 a. v. 

Prayer by Dea. Byron, of Milwaukee. 

Sentential Analysis farther discussed by Prof. Sill. 

School Amusements : '^ Swedish Ring Running.'' 

Natural Philosophy, by S. H, Peabody, of Fond du Lac. 

Per centage by A. W. Whitcom, of Sheboygan Falls. 

The President appointed the following committees : 

On Unfinished Business, — J. H. Magoffin, Portage ; R. L. Reed, Wa- 
tertown ; L. H. Warren, Madison, 

On Finance — A. W. Whitcom, Sheboygan Falls ; A. J. Cheney, 
Delavan ; E. F. Hobart, Baraboo. 

On Nomination of Editorial Committee. — J. K. Purdy, Fort Atkin- 
son ; M. M. Rice, Liberty ; M. Montague, Allen's Grove ; B. A. Bar- 
low, Albion ; E. W. Peet, Elkhorn, 

Mr. D. Y. Kilgore read a sensation telegram from the war. 

Thursday Afternoon. 

Prof. Carr illustrated the relation between Ohemistry and Geology by 
experiments and diagrams. 

By request, Prof. Sill continued his Grammatical discussioD^ 

Quadratic Equations by B. J. Bristol, of Racine. 

Mathematical Geography, illustrated by diagrams, and the gyroscope, 
by Supt J. L. Pickard. 

Evening. 

Music by Choir. 

Address by Prof. Blaisdell of Beloit College. Subject : '' Arnold as 
a Teacher." 

Friday, Aug. 1, 9 a. x. 

Pray w by Rev. J. B. Pradt. 

On motion, the order of the programme was suspended for the transac- 
tion of business. 
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The commiktee on Unfimshed Bosiness reported tliat thej found for 
the ooDsideration of the Association only the deferred Report of the 
Standing Committee on the School Law. 

A verbal report from the Committee on the School Law, was made by 
Messrs. Pickett and Pradt, and the Committee was continued for the 
ensaing year ; C. H. Allen being appointed to take the place of Mr. Mo- 
Mynu; absent in the army. 

SDITOBIAL COMMITTEE. 

The Committee on the appointment of Editorial Committee for the 
ensuing year would suggest that if said committee is not required by the 
Constitation of the Association, it be hereafter discontinued, and that 
the Bey. J. B. Pradt and Mr. T. D. Coryell, the present Resident and 
Ifathematical Editors be continued in their situations during the ensuing 
yew. 

The occasion of the suggestion is found in the. faot that few of the 
Committee have have ever assisted in an Editorial capacity, while others, 
believing it to be the special business of the Commitee, have been de- 
terred from rendering contributions. 

The foregoing report was adopted. 

Rev J. B. Pradt, editor of the Journal of Education, reported as fol- 
lows, the report having been examined and approved by the Editorial 
Committee: 

WitoonHn Journal of HdveaUon in aeet, ^oUh J, B, Pradt, Buidtnt Editor, for tho 
Tear ending Juno Ut, 1862. 
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BjIndiTidaalSnbtoriptlonfl, 110 46 

Bj K«oeipta for AdTertiilng,— oMh, 288 07 

** •< « « in bookft, appar&tus, &;o., 108 25 

Whole amount, 18,887 87 

Dr. 

To Paid for Printing, Vol. VL, $2,468 60 

<' Postage on State Bubsorlption, 312 00 

*» « " IncUvidaal Subscriptions, (6 months) 4 69 

" Offlcerent, 76 00 

« Mailing, Stationery, Postage, Exchange, Fuel, &;o., 66 64 

Whole amount, $2,916 63 
Balance, 970 74 

The Finance Committee having examined the accounts and vouchers 
of the Treasurer, reported them correct ; whereupon, on motion, the re- 
port was accepted and the account approved, as follows :— 
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WUeomtin StaU TtacK&r^ AmocftUm in meet. wUh J, £, Prudt, TttfunKntf^ /or (A« 
Ytair ending Juljf 29, 1802. 

(7r. 

Aug. 2d, 1861. Bybal. of Ouh from iMfc year*! aeoH., 1138 25 

Aug.8d,1861. By Membership Fees ree«iTed this day, 6 00 

Aug. 3d, 1861. By Donation through J. G. MoMyna, 1 00 

f 145 25 
Or, 

Aug. 3d, 1861. To Paid 8. H. Peabody, Bill for Printing, &o., |15 50 

" »« « « A. J. Craig, for W. H. Wells' expenses, 6 60 

M u « .1 «i «( (( 75 

<* « « « Hotel Bill for Messrs. Hickok, Welch & Weils, 23 00 

« « « « C. H. Allen for A. S. Welch's expenses, 33 00 

Whole amount, $77 75 

Balance in the Treasury, $67 60 

The committee on place of meeting reported Kenosha and Oshkosh. 
On motion, the subject was referred to the Executive Committee. 

Mr. J. L. Pickard, from the Committee on Honorary Members, re- 
ported the following names : 

W. B. Strong, G. W. Lawrence, W. A. Lawrence, U. N. Comstock, 
Janes ville ; Hon. N. Bateman, Illinois; Hon. J. M. Gregory, Michi- 
gan ; Prof. J. B. M. Sill, Michigan; Prof. Blaisdell, Beloit ; Dea. W. 
H. Byron, Milwaukee ; Mr. W. B. Rowell, Miss Sarah Marsh, Ulinois. 

The persons named were elected Honorary Members. 

Mr. Craig from the Committee on Resolutions, reported the following : 

Hesolved, That this Association gratefully acknowledges the fostering care and good- 
ness of Almighty God, in prospering onr efforts during the past year, and in permitting its 
to hold another pleasant and profitable Annual Meeting. 

BuoUotA^ That our sincere thanks are due to the citisens of Janesville for the gener- 
ous hospitality extended to the lady niembers ot our Association ; to the members of th« 
committee of reception for their kind attentions, and on wearied efforts in providing for 
the wants of all, and to the various Rail Boad and Steam Boat companies for liberally 
granting ftree return passes to our members. 

Besolved, That we specially acknowledge the valuable service rendered us by Hon. J. 
M. Gregory, State Superintendent of Michigan ; N. Bateman, State Superintendent of 
Illinois ; and Prof. Blaisdell of Beloit College ; and we commend to the careful considera- 
tion of every member of our Assoclatioo, the important and interesting truths and prin- 
ciples, so clearly and ably presented in the Lectures of those fsdtbf al and zealous friends 
of education. 

Seaohed, That the labors of Prof. Sill of the Michigan State Normal School added 
greatly to the interest of our daily sessions, and we trust will awaken an increased inter- 
est in the study of English Grammar. 

Beiolvedf That while we regret the absence from this Annual Meeting of many of oar 
most valued members, we are proud to recognise and acknowledge their patriotism and 
self-sacrificing devotion to their country, and we send to-day from swelling hearts our 
meed of sympathy and approbation to Major McMynn, Captain Gonatty and the many 
others who have gone out from us, and have proved by gallant deeds upon the battls 
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field that toaohers of YPIioonsin are falthfal to the Gonititatloo, the Union, to Llbetty 

and Truth. 

Onmotioo; the foregoing resolutions were accepted and adopted. 

On motion; the following resolution, presented in hehalf of the County 
Superintendents; was accepted and ordered to be entered in the Journal. 

The County Superintendents of the State of Wisconsin; at their Pri- 
mary Convention at JanesvillC; on the 3Ist day of July, 1862; submit the 
following : 

Setohedf That we recognise in J. L. Piokard, Superintendent of Pnblio Inetniotion, 
the gentleman, the scholar, and the warm advocate of eclentific and educational adranoe- 
ment. That he has ever manifested a willingness to adrlse and assist us in the discharge 
of our oiHeial duties, thui making himself eminently useful to us and to the State. 

S49oh€d, That in consideration of the same, and of his personal kindness, and the 
tnnk and open manner in which he has heard and decided all points to which we have 
had occasion to call his attention, we tender him our thanks. 

The committee on Nomination of Officers for the ensuing year report- 
ed, when, on ballot; the following were elected : 

President — S. H. Peabody, of Fond du Lac. 

Vice Presidents — N. E. Goldthwaite, Fox Lake ; Miss Ada F. Pearsoo; 
Jaoesville ; Mrs. H. S. Zoller; Kacine. 

Setretary — S. T. Lockwood; Janes viUe. 

Treasurer — Rev. J. B. Pradt; Madison. 

Counselors — ^A. J. Cheney; Delavan ; J. K. Purdy, Fort Atkinson ; 
B. A. Barlow, Albion ; S. D. Gaylord, Oshkosh. 

A vacancy was left in the list of Counselors; which the President and 
Secretary were authorized to fill before the next meeting. 

On motion; the Association voted to adjourn at II o'clock. 

Mr. Macalister; of Milwaukee, discussed the subject of composition 
in schools. 

Mr. Kilgore, of Evansville, read from a New York paper a series of 
resolutions upon the war; and moved their adoption by the Association. 
After a somewhat warm discussion upon the pertinency of the resolu- 
tions to the occasion; they were laid on the table . 

The hour for acyournment having arrived; the President pronounced 
his valedictory, the Doxology was sung; and the Association stood ad- 
journed. 

JONATHAN FORD, President. 

S. H. Peabody, Secretary, 



Said Sir Walter Scott, when on his dying bed, " Read to me I" " Out 
of what book V said Mr. Lookhart, " Need you ask ? there is but one, 
said Scott ; — alluding to the Bible. 
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I * DOES IT PAY TO EDUCATE? 

[CONCLUDKD.] 

History is said to be a mirror, which, while revealing the past, also 
reflects the future ; and from an examination of a few facts, the sequel 
will be apparent. The American people may be divided into four classes, 
the uneducated, those educated in Common Schools, those in Academies 
and Union or High Schools, and those in Colleges and Universities. The 
first class is not numerous, at least in the Northern States ; the second 
has its millions, the third, its hundreds of thousands, and the fourth 
class has its few thousands. Of the sixty-seven thousand College gradu- 
ates, two thirds are now living ; and on these most we mainly depend, 
for whatever advancement we may as a nation make, in every depart- 
ment of knowledge and improvement. Four-fifths of the people of the 
United States, never held office of any kind ; as to the remaining fifth, 
three-fourths of the most responsible and lucrative offices, are held by 
those having received a Collegiate education ; and two-thirds of the re- 
maining offices, by men somewhat liberally educated. 

The leading minds of the Reformation ; the translators of the Bible ; 
the founders and leaders of Religious denominations ; our poets and his- 
torians, were nearly all, men of eminent education. Who but James 
Otis breathed into the American colonies the spirit of liberty ; and the 
two whom the British Crown refused to pardon, and offered twenty-five 
hundred dollars each for their arrest, were as eminent in scholarship as 
they were distinguished as individuals and patriots. Of the fifty-six 
who signed the Declaration of Independence, four were self taught, six 
at Common Schools, twenty-one at Academies, and twenty five of Col- 
legiate education ; and more than three- fourths of the talent and influ- 
ence of that time-honored Congress, emanated from the latter class. Of 
the committee appointed to draft the Declaration, two were self-taught, 
and three at College ; and the author of it was one of the three. 

The one whom Jefferson called the Colossus in debate, during the 
Revolution and the Congress preceding, was a profound scholar ; and he 
did more to get Washington appointed Commander-in-Chief, and to bring 
about the Independence and Union of the States, than any other man; 
and he gave to the world a son, and to our country a President of far 
greater erudition, than any other man that has ever graced the Presi- 
dential Chair. Of the fifty-six who signed the Declaration, two were 
afterwards Presidents of Colleges ; three Secretary of State ; three were 
Vice Presidents and two Presidents. Where but among our educated 
men, did we find our TrumbuUs and Warrens ; our pure minded and 
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enunently patriotic Jays, and MarBhalls, and Hamiltons^ and Hales ? 
Of the twenty-seven Ministers our Goyernment has sent to France^ twen* 
ty-three received a Collegiate education ; twelve of the sixteen Vice 
Presidents were graduates of College^ and ten of our Presidents. Of 
the Presidents, Vice Presidents, and Secretaries of State of the United 
States, fifty of the sixty-two were educated men. Forty-two of the fifty 
United States Senators of Connecticut, received a Collegiate education ; 
and t)iat small State has given to the country one-twelfth of all our edu- 
cated men ; and they are now found in every State and Territory of our 
land. Twenty-six of the thirty United States Senators of Massachu- 
setts, were graduates of College ; and that Commonwealth has educated 
one-fourth of all the College graduates of our country. Those who have 
won the title of Orators from 1771 to 1860, numher 158. Four were 
printers ; of six, the previous history is not known ; twelve were from 
Academies, and one hundred and thirty-six from Colleges. Macauleyi 
speaking of the Calendar of Oxford University for the last two hundred 
years, says : '^ The greatest men of Church and State, are first in scholar- 
ship; the first in school, are first in their respective spheres in* life.*' As 
schools fiourish or decline, such will be the ratio of prosperity of any 
community, state or country. As the hands of a clock tell us the hour 
of day, so do schools tell the enterprise and intelligence of a people. 
''If," says Combe, '' one-tenth of the attention and labor bestowed on the 
care of horses, were bestowed by the human race on themselves, it would 
save a long catalogue of human miseries and crime." Discontinuing 
schools in any place is to that community much like a man trying to shut 
daylight in his house ; the closer he shuts the blinds the darker it is, and 
the folly consists in the experiment. We must pay for education or ig- 
norance ; and the latter costs ten times as much as the former. Crime, 
the monster child of the latter lives in prisons, and jails, and Houses of 
Eefuge, and contributes ten fold more to support our Courts, than all 
other influences combined ; and these enormous expenses are all paid 
from the public treasury — money which is raised by taxing the people ; 
while civil and religious liberty, and well regulated society are the legiti- 
mate fruits, we have as a nation enjoyed, through our educational insti- 
tutions ; and the only tyrant we have to fear is Ignorance. 

In view then of these considerations, may We not justly say of those 
who would seek to close our schools ; embarrass the prosperity of our 
colleges ; or in any wise put an impediment in the way of education, 
" they know not what they do ;" for they grasp, unintentionally though 
it may be, at the very vitals of our prosperity and civil liberties. For 
where but among our educated men have we found our purest patriots, 
and wisest statesmen and jurists ? Of all who have consecrated their 
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lives, and poured out their heart's blood, for the honor of their country 
and the maintenance of our civil liberties, for whom have the people of 
this nation drawn the deepest sigh, or felt the loss most severely ? And 
when the lives of our great men shall be correctly written by an impar- 
tial historian, and the names of those who have done most worthily, and 
contributed most to the prosperity and perpetuity of our government 
and to bless mankind, shall shine in letters of lifcht, who can doubt that 
first and foremost on that long roll, (with a few honored exceptions,) 
will, by univeral consent, be inscribed the names of the educated mbn 
of our country. 
Burlington, 1862. L. Bensdict. 



VISITING SCHOOLS. 



Parents will walk the streets for hours, to examine fashions, to find 
the cheapest tailor, or to purchase a suit of clothes for the child, by 
which to adorn the body ; but to enter the school-room to see that the 
proper encouragement and aid is given to adorn the mind, is another 
question, and one in which parents generally have not seen anything 
worthy their notice. They are too much engrossed in business, or they 
cannot understand what is right or wrong. The child is already further 
advanced than his parents, and thus the chapter is commenced and fin- 
ished. 

It never occurs to their minds, that their presence is a great encourage- 
ment, whether they understand the study or not ; they forget that teach- 
ers are encouraged by these visits ; that altogether the child is greatly 
benefited, and thus the parent rewarded for the little time spent in school. 
We hope to see a reform in this matter. Parents will soon discover the 
advantage, if they will only make the experiment. It will soon become 
a pleasure. There could be no more pleasant manner for a mother to 
spend an afternoon (and by far more creditable to many of our city moth* 
ers, than promenading our fashionable streets two or three afternoons of 
the week, merely to see and be seen.) Let your children see by the in- 
terest you take in education, that it is worth striving for, that they are 
now preparing for future* usefulness by developing their reasoning facul- 
ties and cultivating correct and studious habits of life, which for years 
to come will afford them many hours of pleasant reflections, combined 
with the satisfaction it will give them to know that they not only haye 
reaped personal advantages, but that in society they are more capable of 
fulfilling their peculiar duties which Providence has placed in their sphere 
of Mfe.—Fafnilj/ and School Boom. 
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WE ABB OOMINa, FATHER ABRAHAM! 

[The following was sung with much effect at the late meeting of the Asfioci- 
ation at Janesrille, except that we make it read six instead of three hundred 
thousand, in accordance with the President's last call:] 

We are coming. Father Abraham — ^six hundred thousand more, 

From Mississippi's winding stream, and from New England's shore; 

We leave our plows and workshop?, our wives and children dear. 

With hearts too full tor utterance, with but a silent tear; 

We dare not look behind us, but steadily before — 

We are coming, Father Abraham — six hundred thousand more I 

If you look across the hill-tops that meet the northern sky, 

Long moving lines of rising dust your vision may descry ; 

And now the wind an instant, tears the cloudy veil aside, 

And floats aloft our spangled flag in glory and in pride; 

And bayonets in the sunlight gleam, and bands brave music pour — 

We are coming. Father Abraham — six hundred thousand more I 

If you look all up our valleys, where the growing harvests shine, 
You may see our sturdy farmer boys fast forming into line, 
And children from their mother's knees, are pulling at the weeds, 
And learning how to reap and sow, against their country's needs; 
And a ferewell group stands weeping at every cottage door ; 
We are coming, Father Abraham—six hundred thousand morel . 

You have called us, and we are coming, by Richmond's bloody tid^ 

To lay us down for freedom's sake, our brothers* bones beside; 

Or from foul treason's savage grasp to wrench the murderous blade, 

And in the face of foreign foes its fragments to parade. 

Six hundred thousand loyal men and true have gone before; 

We are coming, Father Abraham— six hundred thousand more I 



MUSIC. 

Let VLB have masioi sin^ng, in all our schools. It is pleasant, health- 
ful and ennobling. Let it commence and close every session. Leit it ao- 
Gompany calisthenics and gymnastics. And if at any time the pnpils 
become listless^ or restless, suspend work and sing a song. There is 
nothing Uke it to " chase heavy hours away."-if(w«. Teacher. 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SCHOOL GIRLS. 

Anthony Trollope, in his new book on America, thas speaks of oar 
school girls :~'^ I do not know any contrast that would be more surpris- 
ing to an Englishman, up to that moment ignorant of the matter, than 
that which he would find by yisiting, first of all, a free school in Lon- 
don, and then a free school in New York. The female pupil at a free 
school in London, as a rule, is either a ragged pauper or a charity girl ; 
if not degraded, at least stigmatized by the badges and dress of the 
charity. We Englishmen know well the type of each, and have a finirly 
correct idea of the amount of education which is imparted to them. We 
see the result afterwards when the same girls become our serYants, and 
the wives of our grooms and porters. The female pupil at a free school in 
New York is neither a pauper nor a charity girl. She is dressed with the 
utmost decency. She is perfectly cleanly. In speaking to her you cannot 
in any degree guess whether her father has a dollar a day or three thousand 
dollars a year. Nor will you be enabled to guess by the manner in which 
her associates treat her. As regards her own manner to you, it is al- 
ways the same as though her father were, in all respects, your equal." 



RELIGION AND EDUCATION FOR ALL MEN. 

The Gospel is a common school Gospel, Christ came as an educator. 
He came to strike through the narrow and opaque human mind with that 
intelligence which shoald carry, not simply knowledge of figures and 
letters, but the capacity to know whatever it was necessary that men 
should know. His mission, then, was to the million ; for then, as now, 
the million were made up of the ignorant. Men have always been crude 
and unameliorated in the mass. The have lived chiefly among the lower 
notions. In regard to all but one in a million since the world began, it 
is true that they have been but little .better than mere intelligent am- 
mals. It was time that some one should look after these ; for they were 
the most neglected and uncared for of any class of people on the face of 
the earth. —JS'. W. Beecher, 



Education ov Childbxn.— I hold that the state has a right to com- 
pel parents to take advantage of the means of educating their children. 
If it otai punish them for crime, it should have the power of preventing 
them from committing it, by giving them the habits and the education 
that are the surest safeguards.— jETon. Jasiah Quiney. 



KATHBXATIOAL DIPARTHINT. 33 



Solution of Problem 47.— Describe a circle and denote its radius by R, 
From the center of this circle draw lines to the circumference dividing 
the circle into three equal sectors, each of which will contain 120 de- 
grees. Within one of these sectors describe a circle and let its radius 
be represented by x. Then the distance of the center of the smaller cir- 
cle from that of the larger will be represented by R—x. Hence 1 : sin 

(120° -5-2) :: i?-x :x . • . «=(.&-«) sin 60° or ^ = sin 60°. But 

Ji — X 

sin 60° = Vl'-i == i V3 . •. -?— = \ 4^3. Hence aj= ^^^ =ig 
^ ^ ^ ^ R^x ^ 2 + '/3' 

(2/^3—3). Generally if a = half the number of degrees in the sector 

_ i? sin^ 

"" 1+ sin"a ^' Campbell. 

Solution of Problem 49. — According to Herschel, the length of the 
solar year is 365d-5h--18m-49.7 sec, or 365,25224d. The ordinary 
civil year is 465d, to which we add 97d. in 400 years ; which is equal to 
y% of a day in one year, (/^ = ,2425). Therefore the average length 
of a civil year is 365,2425d. 365,2425d— 365,24224d=,00026d = yearly 
difference. ,00026d x 2000=,52d. , l^h.,48sec., = difference in 2000 years. 
The 4000th year should not be a leap year. C. E. Sfinnet. 

Oconomowoc. 

Solution of Problem 50.— 1 . l^.±^JI^ U=«2. Multiply numer- 
ator and denominator of 1st member by numerator and we have : 

2. /(£±J^)2\4=.-2 

3. ^+V^'-9^^,2 

8 

4. 4/0:=— 9=20;— 6 

6. oj"^— 9=4a;«— 24aj+36. 

6. 32?"— 24b=:-45. 

7. «'— 8a;=— 15. 

8. «''— 8aj+16=l. 

9. ar— 4=±1. 

10. «=5 or 3.— Ans. 0. E. Spinnbt. 

Ooonomowoo. 
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Solution of Problem 51.— From the conditions, the yearly increase of 
the population will be yV of ^^^ whole — tAt of the whole, which = yj^ of 
the whole, or the annual increase will be 1 person to every 180, hence 
m will represent the ratio of the annual increase. Assume P=to the 
present population and F=to the number of years necessary to double 
the same: 

Taking logarithms, y log. j ._ _ j=log. 2. Or by division 

y= -^^^=5S6 = 125,116+ or 126 years 42 days. Ana. 



Loganville, Sauk Co., Wis. 



D. B. HULBTTET. 



Problem 54.— Three brothers whose residences are at the vertices of 
a triangular area, the sides of which are severally 10, 11, and 12 chains, 
wish to dig a well which shall be at the same distance from the resi- 
dences of each. Determine the point for the well and its distance from 
their residences. 



STOSEfflTISBSlTS BSMETMIIT. 



ELECTION OF DISTRICT CLERKS. 

Those districts which were organized previous to 1858, will elect their 
Clerks at the annual meeting on the fourth Monday of this month. Im- 
portant duties devolve upon the Clerks, and great care should be exercised 
in selecting men who are interested in school matters and who will carry 
out the views of the electors. 

Difficulties have arisen in many districts in consequence of a difference 
of opinion among the members of the District Board in reference to the 
teachers to be employed and the policy to be adopted in the organization 
and government of the school. These difficulties might have been avoid- 
ed in most cases, by the exercise of a little judgment and care on the 
part of the electors in selecting those who are to act as agents of the 
District. 

Though the signature of the Director or Treasurer is necessary to le- 
galize a contract with a teacher, the duty of selecting and hiring one de- 
volves upon the Clerk, and he should not only be qualified by education 
and experience (aided by the certificate of the County Superintendent) 
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to select the persons best fitted to meet the requirements of the distriot, 
but should be interested in maintaing a good school, either on account of 
having children of his own to educate, or because of an intelligent appre- 
ciation of the value of educatioo to the community and the State. 

The records of the District are to be kept by the Clerkj and all orders 
lapon the Treasurer are to be drawn by him, and much depends upon his 
faithfulness and efficiency in performing these duties. 

As a person appointed to fill a vacancy holds his office only till the 
annual meeting succeeding his appointment, in those districts in which 
vacancies have occurred since the last annual meeting, elections must be 
held to fill the offices for the balance of the unexpired terms. 

TO THE COUNTY SUPERINENDTENTS OF SCHOOLS. 

Gentlemen : By section 6, of chapter 176, General Laws of 1862, es- 
tablishing a system of Graded Certificates, it is made the duty of the 
County Superintendent of each county '' to establish, under the adyice 
and direction of the State Superintendent, the standard of attainment 
ia each brach of study, which must be reached by each applicant before 
receiving a certificate of either grade, and the standard so established 
shall be uniform for the county.'' 

Before advising in this matter, I desired to consult with you, and for 
that purpose called the general convention at Janesville. It afforded me 
much encouragement to meet so many there. Those present represented 
more them half the counties and three-fourths of all the schools of the 
State. The results reached by the deliberations of that convention may 
be safely assumed as the basis of advice. In my recommendations I 
shall but embody the wishes of all present at Janesville. It was 
agreed that uniformity of examination is desirable so far as practicable ; 
that beyond a minimum limit it is impracticable to demand it. 

It was further agreed that the minimum number of questions upon 
each branch of study should be ten. That the written answers to these 
questions should be correct both in form and fact. (Correctness of form 
implies as I understand it, a proper enunciation of the principle, 
without extending to orthographical execution. Errors in that direc- 
tion will be noted under the head of orthography.) That no certificate 
of the third grade should under any circumstances be granted to an ap- 
plicant who does not answer correctly, at least fifty per cent, of the 
questions presented in each branch. That the minimum for a second grade 
certificate, should be sixty per cent., and for a third grade certificate, 
seventy per cent. It will be noticed that only the minimum limit is 
agreed upon. It was fixed so low that all who are worthy a certificate 
could reach it. Each Superintendent will use his discretion in fixing 
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the standard for his own oounty, at or above the minimum agi^eed upon. 
The namber of questions proposed will also be fixed by each Superin- 
tendent at or above the number fixed as the minimum. Whenever a 
doubt exists as to the correctness of any particular answer it should be 
gettledby oral examination. The minimum must be reached in each 
branch, and no allowance made for deficiency in one by extra qualifica- 
tions in others. In other words, there should be no averaging of results. 
Upon these points the Convention was unanimous. I would therefore 
urge upon all the adoption of these general principles, that there maybe 
a perfect understanding one with another. 

If to any the minimum should appear too high for certain localities Gt 
single districts, it is sufficient to say, that the law allows limited certifi- 
cates for special districts. I can not urge too earnestly the exercise of 
great caution in granting such limited certificates. They should be 
granted only in extreme cases and when an ctbsolute necessity exists. The 
efficiency of our schools can never be increased when an indiscriminate 
use of limited certificates is allowed. Teachers, who can obtain them 
will not improve themselves, and may often stand in the way of better 
applicants. The Superintendent should be thoroughly convinced that 
no well qualified teacher can be secured before he places over any district 
one poorly fitted. School officers are indifiiBrent enough to the interests 
of their schools, without any special bounty being conferred upon such 
indifference. Give to such officers the promise of a teacher who is not 
fully qualified, and their carelessness increases, and schools suffer beyond 
all estimate. 

In some few instances during the spring examination, persons have ob- 
tained knowledge of questions which they would be required to answer, 
and have prepared themselves specially upon those questions. To pre- 
vent the recurrence of such dishonesty. Superintendents will be cautious 
and keep their questions entirely to themselves until examination, and 
then furnish them only to persons who are actually expecting to teach in 
the county for which the examination is held. When a reasonable sus- 
picion exists as to designs of applicants, special questions will be pre- 
sented. This should be done at any rate, when the applicant has been 
examined in any other county. This advice will I am sure apply only to 
a very few cases^ and let me encourage trustTtkihst than suspicion, though 
I thus £peak. 

As to the character of questions to be used, I can only refer you to the 
advice I gave you previous to the spring exominations. Be a little more 
thorough than then, but do not rise too fa%t.^ 

J. L. PIOKARD, 

StaU Si^t. Pub. Inst. 
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SBSTC^EIAL MiSCSLMHY. 



THE ASSOCIATION. 



The attendance was very large, amounting we understand to about 350 teach- 
ers. Of these a large proportion were ladies. The war, harvest, and the dis- 
tsrimination m favor of the ladies on the score of entertainment, explain the pau- 
city of gentlemen. But for the presence of the County Superintendents, both 
the male side of the house and the receipts of the treasury would have been 
quite slim. The proceedings are published in this number. 

The exercises were of an interesting and profitable character— though not 
quite as well adapted some of them, to the immediate practical wants of the bulk 
of the teachers, as they might have been. However, lecturers have their own 
reputation 1o sustain, and then there is some advantage in making it apparent to 
some people that there is something yet for them to learn. Everything passed 
off smoothly and pleasantly, except a little war excitement, and that found vent 
in the very hearty endorsement of some strong resolutions, after the Association 
had adjourned as such. We do not think the Association need have felt any 
great timidity in speaking out at this crisis. If the resolutions offered were too 
strong, it was easy to soften them. The truth was, that from the shortening of 
the session, no time was found for the transaction of any miscellaneous business 
■whatever, except in a hurry — a defect that will be provided against next time no 
doubt. The expenditures also much exceeded the receipts, which will require 
more dependence next year upon home production. One more criticism : there 
are so many teachers who would have something to say if they had a chance, 
that it is likely to excite a little jealousy and dissatisfaction if the same persons 
are called upon repeatedly, and successive years, unless there is such a pre-emi- 
nent and acknowledged superiority as to make it peculiarly fitting. On the 
whole, the session was extremely pleasant, and the arrangements very credit- 
able to those who had them in charge. 

"We advert to a portion of the exercises of the week, but have not space at 
at present to notice all : 

THE ADDRESSES BY HON. MESSRS. BATEMAN AND GREGORY. 

The former of these was the Opening Address, on Tuesday evening ; the latter 
was delivered on "Wednesday evening. Without attempting any synopsis of 
these masterly efforts, we may say that both were broad and comprehensive 
presentations of the great theme of public education— its importance— its neces- 
sity. Mr. Bateman^s address dwelt more upon the public, national aspects of 
subject; Mr. Gregory^s pursued it &rtherin its individual, interior bearings. 1^-* 
gether, they quite thoroughly exhausted the subject, and both efforts were worthy 
of the flourishing States of which these gentlemen are the able educational heads. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 
Mr. Ford's Address is published in this number, and speaks for itsel£ We 
need only say that it i)>) characteristic of the straightforward, business like traits 
of the man, and contains many solid truths. 

SUPT. PIOKARD— HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Mr. Pickard's Essay was a timely defence of our Higher Schools, and will do 
good service in counteracting the efforts of penurious, selfish parties against them. 
As we hope to publish the Essay in full, we will not attempt a synopsis. 

PROP. SILL— GRAMMAR. 

We were not ftble to listen to all the details of Prof. Sill's views of English 
Grammar, but gathered the main drift of his remarks. He proposes to dear 
away what may be called the rubbish of the subject, and sunplify, in a more log- 
ical order, what remains. For instance, the English verb he maintains, and we 
think correctly, has no mode ; that is no modifications of its form, as in Latin and 
some other languages, to express the idea of the verb in indirect or collateral 
senses. Strictly speaking, we use the verb proper only to declare, to interro- 
gate, or to command. Hence sentences may be declarative, interrogative or im- 
perative ; but the verb remains unchanged in form; as, im2., ye go; int^ go ye? 
imp.j go ya The illustration can be given only in the second person, because 
the imperative is used only in that person. 

But what becomes of the " potential mode ?" This term is awkwardly and 
unphilosophically made to denote many things besides potentiality; /can, is a 
verb expressive of potentiality; I may, denotes contingency— possibility; Imustf 
obligation, &c. And these and many other words commonly called " auxiliary 
verbs " are really principal verbs— or simply they are verbs ; for in our language 
a verb is a verb and nothing else, a single word and nothing more, while the 
language is eminently rich, in that peculiar class of verbs which express incom- 
plete ideas, and require modifying words to finish the sense. I am, denotes ab- 
stract or unlimited existence; I can, unlimited power; I will, unmodified voli- 
tion, and so on, though none of these can be predicated except of Deity. But to 
say that go, in the sentence " I must go,' ' is a verb in the potential mode, and 
that in the sentence " I will go," it is in the indicative mode, is untenable— a 
distinction without a difference. In both cases " go " is an infinitive, limiting the 
real verbs of the two sentences — ^must and wilL Such was the doctrine endorsed 
by Prof. Sill, and having the authority, as he remarked, of some of our more re- 
cent and more philosophical writers on the language. 

But may we not go farther, and principally dispense with tense also ? In the 
sentences — ^I love him, and I loved him, or, I see him, and I saw him, there is the 
difference of past and present, and a difference in the form of the verb. But 
when we have said this, have we not stated all the tenses that pertain to Eng- 
lish verbs, and all the modifications that our verbs undergo, to express tense? 
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What is called the perfect tense may be disposed of by coasldermg the " sign" 
have, as the principal verb, and the partidple by which it is modified simply as 
a modifier. I have, expresses the relation of possession; but, like the declara- 
tions I am, I can, Jkc., it must be modified, to express complete sense, as, I haye 
money, I have sorrow. Nor is the case altered, if the delaration is nK>dified by a 
participle, or a participle and noun, as, I have seen, or, I have seen a lion ; i. e,, 
the fact of sight in tiie past pertains to me ; or, the fact of the taght of that ani- 
mal pertains to me. The same mode of treatment dispose of the pluperfect or 
past perfect tense, and the fature tenses; also, of the passiye yoioe. I will go, 
means I will to go, the verb being modified by the infinitive go. I am here, de- 
notes the fact of existence, modified by place; I am tired denotes the 
fact of existence modified by the condition of fatigue. In one case an ad- 
verb, in the other a participle is the modifier. It results that our verb is a very 
ample thing — can scarcely be considered subject to any inflections; and that 
the whole matter of " conjugation," so called, is principally a waste of time and 
paper. The following short table exhibits all the modifications that a regular 
verb, simple and proper, undergoes: 

Prtmt Time. Past Tense. PreutU ParHeipU. Past Partieipls. InfinUUe. 
Ist per. love. loved ; loving ; (same (Always same as 

3d *< lovest; lovedst; as past pres« tense, Ist 

3d *• loves. tense.) pers.) 

We have not space at this time to follow the Professor in his remarks about 
case. Case^casuSf (a falling, declination,) certainly does not belong to the 
English noun, as it does to the Latin, &g. To say that case means condition, is 
begging the question. I and mo are not different " cases " or inflections, but dif- 
ferent words. His and him, and whose and whom are inflections of he and who. 
To pronouns then, in part, pertain inflections or cases; but not to nouns. The 
matter of the possessive form of nouns we pass over, for the present 

Bat says the old fashioned teacher, these are radical and sweeping views ; they 
conflict with the established laws of the language. So did the re-assertion of 
Galileo conflict with the established laws of the Ptolemaic system ; so did the 
discovery and study of the Sanskrit conflict with the old notions about the his- 
tory and derivation of languages. We are not aware who claims to have first 
presented any of these new doctrines in English Grammar, but they seem to be 
deducible by any one that thinks for himself. "We have very likely not said 
what ProC Sill said, and as he said it, and do not hold him responsible for our 
own remarks. If any one is disposed to question his views, he can take care of 
himsel£ The subject is worth farther examination, and claims the attention of 
those who would get through all the envelopments and swaddlmg-clothes of 
English Grammar, and see it in its real simplicity. It has worn the cumbrous 
and unnecessary forms of Latin Granmiar long enough, and they are as much out 
of place as the Roman toga would be upon the shoulders of our republioan dti- 
sens of the nineteenth century. 
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Prof. 81LL also preeented some usefiil hints in regard to Sentential Analyais, 
which we most paas oyer for the present , 

PROF. CABR—THE CHEMISTRY OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 

The Professor's Lecture on this subject was amply illustrated by simple and 
beautiful experiments, with the simplest of aparatus, and in our judgment was 
an admirable instance of adaptation. It was not beyond the comprehension of 
the bulk of the audience, nor did it propose anything not practicable by any inp 
geniouB, intelligent teacher. At the same time his language was chaste, and 
when ever the subject admitted, even eloquent. His second Lecture, on the 
supposed chemical processes by which the earth was brought to its present con- 
dition, was a very interesting presentation of the prevailing theory on that sib' 
ject However, science is what we know, and not what we conjecture ; and we 
rather think philosophers do not know what took place an indefinite number of 
millions of ages ago, nor exactly how it took place. On this point we are not 
orthodox, and so let it pass. This lecture also was illustrated by various experi- 
ments which exhibited many facts in chemical science, if they did not prove the 
theory laid down. ^ 

PROF. BLAISDBLL— "ARNOLD AS A TEACHER." 

Mr. Blaisdell's tribute to the great teacher of the age, was the product of a 
genial and cultivated scholar, and most creditable to the speaker. The points 
made were : That Br. Arnold gained and exercised his great power and influenoe 
as an educator, by his personality, by infusing himself— his own spirit, energy and 
goodness into his pupils ; that his most distinguishing trait^ simply as a teacher, 
was thoroughness, as might have been expected from his downright whole souled 
nature ; and that the great secret of his success and influence, of the lasting hold 
which he obtained upon those under him, was his genuine abounding afifection 
for his pupils. The address was decidedly one of the best things of the session, 
though perhaps not peculiarly attractive to a miscellaneous audience. 

MR. PBABODY— NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Mr. Peabody's exercise was note-worthy in two respects : as demonstrating 
that Mathematics has a more direct bearing upon science and matters of practi- 
cal concernment than Is generally supposed, and that the teacher of natural sci- 
ence has performed his work but imperfectly, if he rests with the presentation of 
the theories of the books, and does not enter into an exhibition of the real facts, 
and the solution of practical problems. These positions were well illustrated, 
and the speaker evinced something more than the ordinaiy proficiency of stu- 
dents and teachers in this branch. 

CONVENTION OF CO. SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The Primary Meeting of the County Superintendents was tolerably well at- 
tended, thirty-one out of the flity-nine being present. Most of those absent are 
in the more northern parts of the State, and remoteness and small salaries probar 
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hly explain in some measure their non-appearance. Several howeyer failed to 
appear, who reside at no great distance irom the place of meeting. The pro- 
portionate attendance was not as large as that at the first convention of the same 
kind in Pennsylvania, (at which we happened to be present,) but in point of in- 
telligence and apparent fitness for the office, a comparison would be favorable to 
our State. Indeed it must be deemed fortunate that in so many instances the 
incumbents were elected on the ground of fitnees rather than of political opinion 
or availability. There are doubtless some of the number who are not doing much 
good, or helping to recommend the system. But they will either resign or be 
removed ; or at the worst be left on the shelf at a new election. 

The business of the Convention was well arranged and passed off very smooth- 
ly. The first subject discussed was the 

STANDARD OF QUALIFICATIONS FOR CERTIFICATES. 

The prevailing opinion seemed to be that 60, 76 and 90 per cent of the ques- 
tions should be correctly answered, to entitle applicants to receive respectively 
Certificates of the Third, Second and First grades. This opinion was based on 
the supx>osition that ten questions only on each subject are submitted for answer 
(in the written examinations) and that these questions should be somewhat of 
an advancement upon the several grades of those used in the spring examina- 
tions. The State Superintendent expressed the belief that 60, 10 and 80 per 
cent would be a judicious rule, remarking that some margin must be left and 
some stimulus provided for future improvement. 

A year or two hence, the standard may very appropriately be raised again. It 
should be noted also, that as the grade of the certificate rises, the number of 
subjects upon which the applicant is examined is increased, and the questions 
proposed made more difficult. 

The plan of granting " district licenses," or what may be called certificates of 
the Fourth Grade, did not seem to be held in high estimation. The provision 
for this grade was an amendment to the law, made at the close of the session, 
last winter, at the instance of F. W, Horn, Supt of Ozaukee county. In our own 
judgment this feature makes the system more flexible and complete, and adapts- 
it better to the present exigencies of the schools. Precisely the same measure 
was found necessary, and was adopted in Pennsylvania several years ago. It 
may be urged that if in any quarter applicants cannot pass an examination for a 
third grade certificate, it is better that the schools be closed, until those who pro- 
pose to teach become better qualified, or until better teachers can be found else- 
where. To this it may be replied, that law and public sentiment require the 
schools to be kept open; that while in the older parts of the State, where the 
population is dense, and where wealth and educational facilities comparatively 
abound, there is no need, except in rare instances, of a resort to the district li- 
cense, in other parts, very many of the schools must be taught at present, if 
taught at all, by teachers of very limited qualifications. To dose the schools, 
perhaps in entire towns, would we think be a hazardous experiment It is by no 
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means certain that eitber teachers or people would set themselves to work to 
come up to the standard, and in the mean time the children are growing up in 
entire ignorance. To grant a certificate however for a single term and a single 
district, is a direct stimulus, both to the teacher to improve, and to the people to 
provide the means to employ a teacher with better qualifications in the futtire. 
It is of course to be understood that this plan should not be resorted to, when 
teachers of better qualifications may be procured. 

Again, we think it not improbable tiiat if the provision for this lowest fbrm 
of certificate had been generally known and acted upon, in the first examinap 
tions, It might in many instances more appropriately have been given, than a 
certificate of the third grade, good for one year. True the Superintendent may 
require re-examinations this autumn ; but this if done, is of itself an admission 
that the lower certificates heretofore given ought not to have been good for more 
than a single term. 

The truth is, the whole matter of Teachers' Certificates thus far provided for, 
is to be looke(tupon as temporary, and adapted only to the present transitional 
state of things. These certificates are not evidences of professional standing. 
We have no provision yet for the recognition of the profession of teaching, or for 
admission into the profession, of those who are entitled to rank as professional 
teachers. To that we ought soon to come; and then all persons allowed to 
teach, on the strength of temporary certificates, whether granted for three months^ 
one year or two years, should be regarded merely as licentiates, probationers, 
who are allowed to teach, only because it is impracticable to get along as yet 
without such teachers, while the most vigorous efforts should be made to increase 
the number of well-furnished professional teachers, and to diminish the number 
and elevate the grades of tempoiary teachers. 

P. S. Smce writing the above, we find that the State Superintendent has 
prepared some suggestions upon the subject which are less favorable to the utility 
of the district license than our own views ; each County Superintendent how- 
ever can best judge, after a thorough consideration of the matter, what is best 
suited to the existing state of things in his own jurisdiction. There is a wide 
difference between Wood and Walworth — Rock and Portage. It will also be 
seen that the minimnm per cent, fixed upon was 60, 60 and TO. 

SCHOOL VISITATION. 

The remarks made by the various Superintendents showed that while there 
was not wanting an intelligent appreciation of the work to be done in this re- 
spect, there was no very uniform view taken of it, or of the best mode of ac- 
complishing it. We should judge that if the State Superintendent were to issue 
some suggestive directions, they would be cheerfully followed ; and by gathering 
together the results of observations made, in a statistical form, much useful light 
might be thrown upon the actual condition and wants of the schools. To this 
end however, there should also be a thorough town visitation, by a town ofi&cer, 
who should report to the County Supermtendent 
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HON. MR. GRBQORT.— GRADED SCHOOLS. 

Mr. Gregory's brief Address on this subject occupied the last portion of the 
session of the Conyention of County Superintendents, and took the place, by re* 
quest of the Convention, of a discussion of the subject previously announced. 
It was a beautiAil and philosophical exposition of the wants and development of 
the mind of the pupil-child during the several school-stages, as well as a delinea- 
tion of the different grades of schools and courses of study which make up a 
complete school curriculum. The speaker therefore designated four grades of 
schools, the Primary, the Intermediate or Transitional, the Grammar and the 
High School, as corresponding to four stages of mental need and development In 
Echool-liie. 

During the first period the great object is to awaken and direct the perceptive 
feculties, through the media of the senses; it is pre-eminently the period of 
oral teaching and object lessons, in which last may be included the forms of 
words and of letters and other written characters. In the next grade the child 
begins his acquaintance with written knowledge, by means of books, and the 
especial object of this period is to teach the pupil how to study — how to learn, 
while oral and object teaching are still much used. In the third or Grammar 
School period, while the exercises of the preceding period are to some ex- 
tent continued, the ordinary common-school branches are chiefly pursued — as 
arithmetic, geography and grammar, and everything is carried out— or should be, 
— ^into practical exercises ; as solutions on the slate, map -drawing and composi- 
tion. The pupil is now expected to learn his lessons independently for the most 
part ; the recitations are still by questions and answers, but carried beyond the 
questions and words of the book. Topical recitation may be begun, but cannot 
be carried far. In the last or High School Grade, which includes all academical 
and collegiate courses of study, the pupil becomes the student, and is engaged in 
the more advanced branches. He masters the power of independent scientific 
investigation, of continuous thought and of adequate expression, and is able at 
length to appear as teacher or lecturer himself; to rehearse and communicate hU 
knowledge on any topic, in his own language, and in an orderly logical manner. 
This prepares him for the business of life ; for acquiring and practising his pro- 
fession. At least this is the high end to be aimed at, if not always reached. 

The above is a meagre outline only, in which we have given in the main we 
believe the thought, but probably not much of the language of the speaker. 

It is to be regretted that time did not allow some discussion as to the practi- 
cability of making soctie approximation toward graidation in our conmion country 
sehoolSb If it is not done in towns and large villages, it must be from shW 
apathy and neglect ; but we are strong in the &ith that it can be carried farther 
than this, by means of the town-district system, and through the policy of en- 
larging the local districts and the school houses — and by keeping the smaller ju- 
yeniles at home where they belong. 
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SCHOOLS FOR TBAOHBRS. 

It will be seen bj the items foUowingi that much attention is being paid to the 
wants of teachers. Several other schools besides those mentioned below haye a 
Teachers* Glass or Normal Department ; among them Albion and Milton Acade- 
mies, Platteville Academy, Allen's Grove Academy, &c. 

Madison Nobmal and HiaH School. — ^The second term opens Tuesday, Sept 
23d. The principal diflBculty in the way of filling up this School, as a Teacher's 
Seminary, is the rather high price of board in the city. However, boarding 
places at moderate rates have been secured for a considerable number, and many 
ceachers have already made applications. We hope this enterprise may in some 
way grow into a permanent Normal School. (See advertisement.) 

EvANBviLLB Sbminabt. — It will be seen by the Advertisement of this School, 
that especial prominence is to be given to the Normal Department, to meet the 
necessities of the times and of teachers. Many of our best schools are working 
in this direction. This Seminary has a large attendance of pupil-teachers. 

H«BioON Union School. — ^As many of our readers are interested in the excel- 
lent school at Horicon, having had students there, or are intending to send their 
children to that institution at some future time, we state that the next term com- 
mences on Monday, August 25th. 

Mr. Pickett, the Principal, is justly regarded as one of the best teachers in the 
State, and under his able supervision and management the school already ranks 
among the first of its kind in the country. Not only are all the branches usually 
taught in High Schools and Academies, pursued there, but particular attention 
and advantages are afforded those who desire to qualify themselves for the busi- 
ness of teaching. 

Until the people of this village awake fbom their gross neglect of duty and 
furnish the rising generation with suitable educational advantages, such as the 
age demands and the times warrant, we advise parents in this vicinity to patro- 
nize the school of Mr. Pickett.— irar(/br(? Same League, 

Mabquette County Nobmal School.— This school commences its Fall term, 
atMontello, on Monday, Sept. 1st, under the supervision and instruction of Rob- 
ert Baker, of Oxford, and will continue ten weeks. — Eoppress, 

NoBMAL Institutb. — ^The Marquette County Teachers' Institute will com- 
mence a two weeks' session, at Montello, on Tuesday, Sept 16th, under the di- 
rections and instructions of Prof. Allen, of Madison. Mr. Hood, County Super- 
intendent, and B. Baker, will be present, and assist in conducting the Institute. 
Teachers can get boarded in town at reasonable prices. — lb. 

It will be seen from the above items, that the School and Institute will be held 
together. We bespeak a large attendance and profitable tune. 

Bbunson Institute, (Adams Co). This Institution also will have a Teachers' 
Class, during the Fall Term, conmiencing Sept. 3. j^Mr. Pay, the Co. Supt , will 
assist the Principal, Mr. Yocum, in the instruction of the class. 
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GauesviIiLe, fFrempealeau Co.) — Sajs the iRransoript of the Teacher here: — 
" Mifls Bunn well deserves the reputation of being a first dass teacher. She ap- 
pears to comprehend the magnitude of her avocation — the moulding of the com- 
mon mind; fbr it is the common school that shapes the destiny of our pation.** 

Hudson. — Says the !Bmes: "Miss Charlotte Mann, who for the past year has 
been engaged in one of the Second Ward schools as teacher, and for the term 
just closed as Principal of all the schools, is really a model teacher. She not 
only teaches her scholars, but she educates them. Her teaching comprehends all 
that series of instruction and discipline which is intended to correct the temper 
and form in youth the manners and habits of well-bred men and women." 

Delavan Sbhikabt. — ^We have the First Annual Catalogue and Circular of 
this School under Bev. Albert S. Nicholson. It is open to both sexes, and during 
its first year has been quite prosperous. 

MiNNfisOTA. — The Second Annual Meeting of the State Teachers* Association 
was to convene at St. Paul, on the 2'7th of August. The State Superintendency, 
the School Law, Normal Schools and Teachers' Institutes will receive attention. 
The State Superintendency is suspended, but an effort is on foot to have the office 
restored, as the Executive head of the State Board of Education. That we think 
is the true plan. The Minnesota Central University has decided to establish a 
Normftl Department in connection with that Institution. The Normal School at 
Winona, is still in operation we believe. 

Illinois. — The Third Annual Examination for State Teachers* Certificates took 
place August 6. About forty in all have now received the Diploma. To 
complete our own system, we need to follow the example of Illinois — the first 
State we believe, to make provision for such a certificate, based on a thorough, 
bona fide examination. > 

Indiana Nobhal School. — The Second Year begins Sept. 1, in a new fine 
building, capable of accommodating six hundred pupils, under T. Baldwin, Prin- 
cipal at Kokoma. Indiana is progressing. 

Pennsylvania.— The State Superintendent, Hon. T. H. Burrows, states iu the 
Pennsylvania School Jowmdl^ that returns already made for the year ending June 1, 
indicate a slight *' increase in the term of instruction/' some ^* decrease in the 
salaries of teachers," and an * Increase in the proportion of female teachers em- 
ployed." These results are better than were expected a year ago. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

A larger number of our subscribers have paid in advance for the current vol- 
ume, than on former volumes— fbr which we are thankhil. We gave notice at 
the close of >he last volume— in the June number — that we would, according to 
custom, continue to send the Journal to such of our subscribers as did not order 
it discontinued. On looking over the result of this course m the past however, 
we find that it " does not pay." So many teachers are migratory, and so many 
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poBt-masteni are oarelefis about giviDg the notice required by law, that we have 
in several instances continued to send the Journal for months^ or an entire year, 
to persons who had gone to parts unknown. In this number we send bills to 
such old subscribers as have not forwarded their subscriptions for YoL YII, and to 
some who are indebted for Yol. YI also ; and if by the dose of the present 
month — September — ^we do not hear from them, we shall probably deem it pra^ 
dent to drop some names from the list. It is useless to pay the printer for copies 
to send to non-paying subscribers, of whom we may learn, now of one, that "he 
has gone to the war;" and now of another, that " she is married and gone away." 
Our remarks do not apply at all to new subscribers, whose names have been taken 
by County Superintendents, and who are to pay them, on getting their wages 
for the summer term. 

THE BOLL OF HONOR. 

It has been intimated that the teachers of the State have been backward in 
volunteering. We do not believe there is ground for any such imputation ; but 
to set the matter at rest^ we will publish, if the County Superintendents will fur- 
nish us the means, a Boll of Honor — ^that is the names of all teachers belonging 
to the State who have enlisted in each county. 

FEMALE TEACHERS FOR THE WINTER SCHOOLS. 

So many of our young men, who would otherwise have engaged in teaching 
next winter, have gone into the army, that their places must be supplied in 
many instances by Female Teachers. Let both school-boards and teachers pre* 
pare for this change ; the former, by lookhig out for the best female teachers, and 
resolving to pay them fair wages ; the latter by improving their Atness to teach, 
through attendance upon a Teachers' School or Class. 

NEW TESTIMONIALS. 

Mr. Supt. Pickard, who does not give recommendations hastily, speaks very 
highly of the new Peimaet Geography, published by Lippincott and Co. See 
their advertisement. 

Mr. Sharpateln, the Supt. of Schools in Milwaukee, adds his commendation to 
those of Messrs. Pickard^and Allen, of Chapman's Map of W itc( nf-rn See Ad 
vertisemeutw 

LIPPINCOTT'S aAZBTTEER. 
We have neglected to notice this work, a copy of which the enterprising pub- 
Ushers have placed on our table. However, we scarcely need say more than 
that every teacher and student wants it^ if he can get it. As a book of reference 
in the school-room and on the scholar's table, it is second in importance only to 
a Webster or Worcester. With the other works of the series, it is offered at a 
reduced rate. 
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AMERICA AND AMERICAN SCHOOLS UPHELD IN ENGLAND. 

[Some of our readers, who are also readers of the Wisconsin Farmer, 
will remember that the Editor, Dr. J. W. Hoyt, in one of his letters 
written from England, while there the past summer as Commissioner to 
the Great International Exhibition, expressed his conviction, based on 
frequent conversation with people of all classes, that the sentiment of 
that country is generally in favor of the South, in the contest now rag- 
ing in our own unhappy land. This only adds to the proofs which we 
already possessed, that we must rely upon ourselves, under God, to work 
oat our destiny and our national salvation. 

But we take pleasure in transferring to our pages, a speech of Dr. 
Hoyt, at a celebration of the Fourth of July in London, by a large num- 
ber of Americans resident or visiting in England. The speech is con- 
tained in the Report of the Celebration, published in the London Ameru 
can, of July 9th, and was in response to a toast of our American *• Free 
School System." Among the many things in this country in regard to 
which Englishmen are generally ignorant, is our magnificent provision 
for Common Schools and general education ; may they learn a new lesson 
from this timely speech, in regard to one of the causes of the past growth 
and prosperity of our free States, and of the delusion of the people of 
the Southern States in being led into this fearful rebellion : J 

*' The next regular toast, " Our Free fc^chool System the Republic's ne- 
cessity, guide and protection," called up Professor J. W. Hoyt, Secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin State Agricultural Society and editor of the Mad- 
ison Fanner, to reply. 

The Professor said — Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen : While I 
regret my inability, on the present occasion, to do justice to the great 
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theme inyolyed in the sentiment to which I have the honor to respond; 
I cannot bat admire that sense of fitness which dictated so prominent a 
recognition of the noble system of free and universal education which so 
peculiarly and proudly distinguishes the land whose first national glory 
we commemorate this day. For, as I understand the free institutioos of 
which we boast^ and the elements of their perpetuity, they are all pri- 
marily and chiefly dependent upon the intelligence and virtue of the 
people. In a country whose Government is either purely monarchical or 
aristocratic — in which case the people have but little or nothing to do 
with the Government^ whose character and perpetuity may be quite in- 
dependent of any intelligence or ignorance of theirs — it is not so impera- 
tivCi in order to the judicious and beneficent administration of public 
affairs and to the stability of the Government^ that the whole people be 
intelligent. But in a Republic like ourSi where every man i^, in theory, 
an embryo statesman, actual sovereign, and possible ruler, the Govern- 
ment can only be wise, beneficent, and stable in proportion as it rests 
upon the intelligence and virtue of the whole body of the people. 

Education, then, intellectual and moral, must constitute the only sure 
foundation of every Republic. But there are additional and special 
reasons why some general plan for the education of the people should 
have been adopted by the American Republic. In the first place, no 
other nation in all history has had such a material endowment. Its ter- 
ritory comprises a portion of the earth aboundiog more than any other 
in all the natural sources of wealth and power, while its climate is at 
once the most congenial to human life, and the most productive of all 
that is materially essential to human happiness. It came to us, more- 
over, an inheritance unincumbered — a gift of virgin soil and primeval 
forest, fresh from the hand of God, prepared as if especially for the un- 
embarrassed trial of new and better institutions than the old and fetter- 
ed world would have been able to secure. All this natural wealth indi- 
cates clearly that America is destined to lead in the civilization of the 
world, and, hence^ demands a corresponding superiority of intelligence 
on the part of the people. Nor is the peculiarity of our position and 
character, as a nation and government, confined to this wonderful mate- 
rial endowment : the character of our people is, and, of necessity, must 
be peculiar. With a predominance of the Anglo-Saxon, there is a ming- 
ling of all other races, constituting us by far the most composite people 
on the earth — a most remarkable mosaic of all peoples and kindreds, des- 
tined, under the influence of the attritional forces of active business and 
social intercourse, to be ground and cemented together into one homoge- 
neous, and; as I think, complete ideal race. This may justly be deemed 
the most significant fact of American civilization. But this process 
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of btending is not without its dangers to the Goyernment. The multi- 
tudes of people who come to us every year from other shores, bring with 
them oltl prejudices and habits of thought, and a total ignorance, often, 
of the Stst principles of the Republic, under which they are soon to be 
clothed with the immunities and powers of equal citizens, and it is there- 
fore of the most vital importance that there be some available and all 
potent safeguard for the conservation of this Republic in all its original 
freedom and purity. To this end, nothing will answer but the liberal 
education of all who are destined to exert an influence— as every indi- 
Tidual in society must — upon the character of the Government. The 
immense tide of ignorance and prejudice to which I have referred can be 
successfully met and controlled in no other way. Happily for our coun- 
try, this great truth was well appreciated by the earlier statesmen of 
of America, who, in providing for the disposition of the vast public do- 
main, with a wise forecast which alike challenges our admiration and 
gratitude, inaugurated the policy of setting apart a portion of the unoc- 
cupied lands for the equal and impartial education of every child, whether 
native or emigrant, that might choose to avail itself of this rich legacy. 
And in that portion of the United States where the theory of universal 
education has been approved and practically regarded as compatible with 
other cherished institutions, the free common school, the free academy, 
and even the free college, have become the all-common and most cherish- 
ed institutions of the country ; so that to-day there is scarcely a child in 
the whole North, no matter what its origin, sex, color, or condition, that 
may not enjoy the blessings of a liberal education. This is one of the 
noblest of the many admirable features which so distinctively character- 
ize the better portion of the American nation ; and that we may know 
how high an appreciation to put upon it, we have only to contrast the 
history and present position of the two sections of the country where 
educational institutions have and where they have not been established 
and cherished, as essential to the well-being of society and the security 
of the Government. In the free Northern States it has been the policy, 
without an exception, to provide every neighborhood with the best pos- 
sible educational facilities ; and it is in those States that the arts and 
sciences have flourished — that have originated those wonderful inven- 
tions and discoveries which have given lustre to the American name and 
helped the world forward in the grand march of civilization — that re- 
ligion has flourished and made most progress in ridding itself of the 
deep prejudices and absurd dogmas which characterized its history in 
earlier and ruder times — that literature has established itself — and there, 
and there alone, that freedom of speech and of the press have been se- 
cure, and that order and loyalty have always prevailed. While in the 
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States of the South it has been the policy to keep out the light of know- 
ledge from the masses of the people, and to educate only the aristocratic 
fer/. And it is there that darkness; and ignorance^ and stagnation have 
brooded oyer the community — that religion has been bound hand and 
foot; and basely subordinated to, and made supportiye of, the worst of 
all human crimes — that those sacred institutions, free speech, a free press, 
and a free ballot, hava eyer been held a terror of violence — that loyalty 
has been a mere caprice and whim — there that the basest treason and 
rebellion the world eyer saw are to-day in open and bloody defiance of 
the most just and equal laws and the most benign Government ever de- 
vised. But a few years since a governor of the *'01d Dominion" thank- 
ed God that there were no free schools, and but few newspapers in Vir- 
ginia. To-day we behold the fruits of that policy of which he then made 
his shameless boast. The conflict now so fiercely raging between the 
two sections of our beloved country is really a conflict between intelli- 
gence and virtue and the demon of ignorance. I cannot believe that the 
whole body of our brethren of the South are literally devils incarnate! 
Nay, my charity prompts me to believe that the masse:^ err through 
blindness and a fierce prejudice born of ignorance. The stars of that 
glorious old flag of the Union, which has for eighty-six years been the 
pride of Americans and the admiration of the world, as an emblem of 
unparalleled progress in all material things, and of the intellectual and 
social advancement of a new and wonderful people, have not shed their 
radiant light upon the dark and prejudiced South as they have shined 
into the open heart and mind of the free North. This is the explanation 
of how they have been led on by wicked and traitorous leaders to defy 
its authority ; nay, even to assault and trail it in the dust. And this is 
why I am sure that the rebellion and the establishment of the so-called 
*' Southern Confederacy " cannot succeed. For if it be true that ** no 
truly enlighted people can be enslaved," so it is equally true that no gov* 
ernment originating in ignorance, fraud, and cruelty, and choosing the 
"sum of all villainies" for its ''chief corner stone," may rationally hope 
for even temporary prosperity, much less for stability and permanency of 
ozistenee. 

I cannot believe, therefore, that the sham government which these 
traitorous leaders and blinded people proisosed for themselves could last 
fifty years, if once established to their liking. Its very foundation being 
in defiance of the sentiment of the whole Christian world, nay, an at- 
tempted constitutional abrogation of a primary law of the Almighty, it 
is utterly impossible that any superstructure which they might attempt 
to rear upon that worse than rotten foundation should have any sort of 
perpetuity. I say again, it is for these reasons^ or, in other words, be- 
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oaase I believe in God and in the omnipotence of Kight, that I have a 
strong and abiding faith in the future of the American Republic and of 
the American Union. There is but one thing which this moment stands 
in the way of harmony and absolute union, and that I have already said, 
is as surely doomed as if God had visibly sealed its death-warrant. 
There is nothing in the Southern Rebellion which should be thought to 
cast a shadow of doubt upon the soundness of the Republican Idea ; 
nothing whatever. The monarchists of Europe affect to see something 
of this sort, and wisely shake their heads at the '' failure of the great 
American experiment;*' but they do not themselves believe it, and only 
seek, by a creation of their own fancy, to frighten the restive, thinking 
people into quiet submission to the old-established government of the one 
or the few. I believe as firmly to-day as I did five years ago that the 
year 1900 will find us one people — our population increased to nearly an 
hundred millions — many new stars added to the old Flag, thrice glorious 
and thrice loved for the precious blood it will have cost and the victories 
won — our agriculture vastly more productive than now — our workshops 
comparing in number, as now in the character of their products, with 
the first nations in the world — our commerce the peaceful and beneficent 
mistress of the seas ; and instead of lamenting, as do some, to whom 
life is of more worth than liberty and country, that the Government did 
not yield up everything and permit the unimpeded separation of the 
Southern States, I, on the contrary, most earnestly thank God that there 
was virtue enough in the Government and in the intelligent people of 
the North to resist the demands and to punish the aggressions of the 
Slave power. In the light of this philosophy American Liberty has 
seemed to me 

** Nvrer bo fair 
As now, from east to western main, 

Lighting h<)r camp-fires everywhere, 
Her ancient glories to regain." 

But there will come yet other trials of the Government— trials which may 
be real tests of the Republican Principle. Some of these we had al- 
ready begun to feel, ere the crisis into which the madness of the South 
has plunged our country. I refer to the dangers which grow out of a 
rapid increase in material prosperity and political power. Private reck- 
less extravagance and public corruption are the natural fruit of successes 
such as we have had in the past, and there is nothing but the conserva- 
tive influence of a universally-diffused intelligence and genuine morality, 
that can possibly save us from the sad wreck, of which other attempting 
republics are a solemn warning. Let us then cherish with a jealous care 
this inestimable, elevating, ennobling, conservative power, the free schools 
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of our coantry, and so make the American Republic a sure and 
blessed beacon to all the straggling nations of the earth for all time to 
come. 



NEW YORK— COUNTY SUPTS.— INSTITUTES. 

Under the administration of Hon. John 0. Spenceri W. H. Seward the 
Georgia Schoolmaster, being Governor, and by the earnest exertions of 
Hon. Jabez D. Hammond, Rey. Dr. Wbitehouse of your city, [Rochester] 
Rt. Rey. Bishop Potter, Francis D wight; and James Wads worth, the 
system of county supervision was inaugurated — a system that has been 
fruitful of most salutary results, and that, more than any other public 
meaeurey has infused life and vigor into the common school interest. So 
essential to its well-being indeed, that its temporary suspension turned 
back our prosperity more than *' 15 degrees upon the dial," and the 
friends of education rested not till it was restored. The general adop- 
tion of county supervision in the northern states is evidence of a univer- 
sal conviction of its value. 

Under this regime commenced in earnest the outgrowth and expres- 
sion of reformatory movements which had long been cherished by the 
best educators of the age. The system of Teachers' Institutes in our 
state then had its origin. The first Institute was opened in Tompkins 
county, under the direction of Mr. J. S. Denman, county superintendent, 
on the 4th day of April, 1843. It was succeeded by others, until in 
1845, no less than 17 counties had put this reform on substantial record, 
and that, too, before any legislative action had been taken, or any en- 
couragement given by the state. 

The abolition of the office of county superintendent was severely felt. 
They had been for the most part able and efficient men, and the unitary 
action in the several counties, which their large jurisdiction ensured, was 
unmistakably working out wholesome progress. Efforts now became dis- 
tracted and divided, and even the law of 1847, organizing Teachers' In- 
stitutes as a part of the school system, and paying a bounty by the state, 
oould not to any considerable extent rally the scattered forces. 

There can, at this day, be no longer a doubt as to their utility if pro- 
perly managed, nor of the wisdom of the state in making liberal provi- 
sion for their support. The legislature of 1847 inaagurated that wise 
policy, which has since given such an impetus to our schools in securing 
a better class of teachers, and especially in furnishing young teachers 
with practical and enlightened modes of presenting the various sciences 
and of managing the routine of the school-room. It can not be doubted 
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that the Normal School^ with its full course of study and opportunity for 
practical work in the model school under an enlightened superintendent, 
is the very best means of furnishing such teachers as the wants of the 
age demand ; but from the inability of one, or even of several such 
schools, were they in active operation, to furnish the quota who every 
year must enter upon the teacher's work, as well as from the pecuniary 
disability under which most young persons who look forward to the pro- 
fession, labor, it is manifest that temporary local organizations must sup- 
ply the needful instruction. During the past year. Institutes have been 
held in nearly every county in the state, for the aggregate term of two 
weeks each. The number of persons in attendance upon these ''Tem- 
porary Normal Schools," is larger than ever before. It will not be pre- 
tended that in all cases the course of instruction has been as thor- 
ough or the instruction given as systematic as could be desired, for the 
real needs of teachers are as yet but imperfectly understood, and the art 
of teaching is in its infancy ; but for the amount of money expended by 
the State, less than |8,000, more has been done for the present and pro- 
spective hiterest of teachers and schools, than could have been accom- 
plished in any other way that has yet been devised. —l^row* Address be- 
fore the N, Y. State Teachers* Association, 1862, by J, Cruikshank, 
LL. D.f Prest. 



STATE CERTIFICATES. 

[We make the following short extract from the Report of 
the Secretary of the Examining Board, Mr. J. H. Blodgett, of the ex- 
amination recently held for State Certificates, in Illinois. It appears 
that nine gentlemen and three ladies were passed by the Board, making 
in all, at the three Annual Examinations, about 45 who have received 
the Diploma :] 

Fifteen candidates presented themselves, of whom two withdrew upon 
being fully informed of the plan and scope of the examination and the 
time it would occupy. The general plan was the same followed in pre- 
vious examinations, which may be briefly recapitulated. Each candidate 
drew a number upon a card, which number he placed upon all papers 
containing his answers in the written work, and by which number only 
he was known to the Board till the completion of the written examina- 
tion, when, opening a sealed envelope prepared by each with his number 
upon the outside and his name* inclosed, the Board ascertained names 
correspondent to the numbers against which record of scholarship had 
been kept. After the oral examination, the marking was compared and 
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the recommendation of the Board made in accordance with the result. 
Wednesday (August 6th) was occupied by written examinations in Ge- 
ography, Written Arithmetic, History of the United States, Orthography, 
Algebra, and Geometry, — each one hour. Thursday (August 7th), writ- 
ten examinations in Mental Arithmetic and Grammar each occupied an 
hour ; oral examinations in Reading, Geography, and Grammar, each 
an hour ; and in Theory and Practice two hours , 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction addressed the class at the 
dose of the examination, briefly reviewing the general situation of teach- 
ing hitherto ; the necessity of even the best teachers' securing separ- 
ate certificates for every county in which they might wish to teach, and 
of securing new ones after two years had elapsed, and the efforts of the 
last five years to secure some professional legal recognition, so that what- 
ever professional skill or knowledge one had gained should not be coant- 
ed as lost on crossing a county-line or after a brief period ; which effort 
had secured the passage of an act by the legislature authorizing the issue 
of perpetual State Certificates to those found worthy on due examina- 
tion. While regretting that some who had been loud in expressing a de- 
sire for such professional recognition were uninterested, now that an op- 
portunity was given, he was gratified by the interest shown by others, 
and at the prospective character and standing of a profession made up 
of such as had come forward at this and previous examinations. A true 
professional spirit would suggest higher motives than the exemption 
from local examination, which teachers in permanent situations under 
chartered systems had already reached. He urged them to labor for the 
good of their calling and the elevation of those among whom they 
taught. 



THE HIGH OFFICE OF THE TEACHER. 

There is no higher office than that of a teacher of youth ; for there is 
nothing on earth so precious as the mind, soul, and character of a child. 

No office should be regarded with greater respect. The finest minds 
in the community should be encouraged to assume it. Parents should 
do all but impoverish themselves to induce such to become the guardians 
of their children . They should never have the least anxiety to accu- 
mulate property for their children, provided they can be placed under 
influences which will awaken their faculties, inspire them with higher 
principles, and fit them to bear a manly, useful, and honorable part in 
the world. No language can explain the folly of that economy, which, 
to leave a fortune to a child, starves his intellect and impoverishes his 
heart, — Dr, Channing, 
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EDUCATE FOR IMMORTALITY. 

BY S. ANNA GORDON. 

Earth has its angel pictures— its real emblems of heaven. Innocence 
and purity are not strangers here, though we may look upon the " wick- 
ed world" and assent to its *' total depravity." In the calm, sweet con- 
fiding face of a child we behold a beauty akin to that of angels, while its 
soft musical voice ever reminds us of its unblemished loveliness. Child- 
hood is the condition of mankind in its nearest approach to the purified 
in heaven. It is the unalloyed spark of divinity, free from sin, bright 
and beautiful, shining as its native element. Whether cradled upon the 
lap of ease and luxury, or upon a bed of straw in the lonely hut, it is an 
embodied immortality, for the culture of which each parent is respon- 
sible. 

These spirit treasures — given not to us alone, but indirectly to the 
world — should ever be kept from corroding influences, from tainting at- 
mospheres, from fascinating temptations, from alluring vices, and from 
all other causes which are productive of pernicious effects. To properly 
tutor a child in this preparatory state of existence, and fit it for the col- 
lege of heaven, shauld be the chief study of those who directly or* indi- 
rectly educate the human mind — the parent, the guardian, the teacher. 
To teach is not always to educate. A child may be taught errors, and 
the mind misguided, and its perceptions befogged ; but to educate is to 
enh'ghten, to guide the mind in the investigation of truth, to develop and 
expand its various faculties . There arc two systems ol educating, viz. : 
the backward system, and the forward system ; or from effect to cause, 
and from cause to effect. The former process is usually employed be- 
fore the comprehension of the pupil is thoroughly awakened, and many, 
who pretend to an education, never arrive at the directly ascending lad- 
der, but advance by walking backward during their natural lives. This 
may more properly be termed an unfolding process, which is necessary to 
fit the mind to investigate. Object lessons, or any modes of demonstra- 
tion by comparison, are instilling, rather than generating processes of 
thought. But reason, as in independent operator, must be able to act 
upon internal principles, tracing them to their external ultimates. It is 
then that the expanding process of educating commences, and the mind 
begins to give origin to thought instead of receiving it by induction. 
Mentality becomes a power instead of a machine — a master instead of a 
pupil. 

The present system of teaching, even in our colleges, extends but little 
beyond the object lessons. Students are taught the laws which govern 
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the materality of bodies, and not the essenoes which generate them. 
They are taught dead principles instead of living ones. How few Pro- 
fessors of Science teach, or even understand, the internal properties or 
agents which produce visible external formations, or pause to think that 
behind the effect there larks an invisible, unerring cause, in the relation- 
ships of which exists the true science, still unrevealed to the pattern* 
moulded scholar. Years are spent in searching old lexicons and deci- 
ering dead idioms, which are of comparativ elj little practical value to 
the student, and a man of letters is created instead of a man of thought. 
But the discipline of this course is the argument. Does not an investi- 
gation of true science, bom of eternal causation, and destined to an in- 
finite effectuation, discipline the mind, and expand it in an hundred fold 
ratio ? Let us " live while we live," and die when we must. Let us ex- 
ist more upon living elements, and "dig" less for fossil words, fossil 
phrases, fossil ideas, fossil theories, fossil systems > and not fossilize our- 
selves while yet indwellers of living temples ; let us live to investigate. 

But the education of the intellect alone is not all that is required of 
the tutor. The cultivation of the sensibilities is of infinite importance. 
Our present and future individual happiness or misery must depend 
.largely upon them, in all our relationships. They govern our moral ac- 
tions, and control our social customs and feelings. They are the facul- 
ties which guided by proper intelligence, keep us pure and unsullied, or 
lead us into error and danger. They prepare us to enjoy the higher and 
more elevating gifts of the Creator, or they degrade or stereotype us in 
the scale of existence. Our schools and our homes should be the nur- 
series and colleges of moral culture. Let our angel-pictures be put in 
fit order for the studio of the Great Artist, when they shall be delivered 
up to His keeping. Educate the mind for immortality. 

[The foregoing communication, in that portion which disparages lin- 
guistic study, and the concluding portion of the extract following, are at 
variance. There are two sets of opinions afioat in the educational world, 
of which these are specimens, but neither of them we think cover the 
whole truth. Who will reconcile the conflict, and give us a broad and 
catholic view of the subject ?— Ede.] 



Evert teacher should strive to be by the grace of God, watchful in re- 
straining, judicious and firm in governing, zealous and skillful in in- 
structing, fervent in loving, and patient in bearing with the children 
committed to her care. 

Thbrb is a second taste of knowledge which some minds experience 
when imparting it, almost equal to the first relish. — Queechy, 
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OBJECT LESSONS DISPARAGED. 

Of the books of " Object Lessons " the error is that they make what 
is mostly an agreeable amusement, take the place of study and labor. 
They carry to the school-room the atmosphere of the nursery. "Object 
Lessons '' are easy to get up ; anybody of the smallest measure of in- 
genuity can bring them forward without end. I take my knife from my 
pocket — its handle is of ivory — now here is a most fertile text. There- 
upon, I can talk many an hour, or half hour. I can tell all about ele- 
phants — the countries where they are found — how they are hunted, and 
by whom and what kind of people — how the tusks get to the sea-side— 
how they are brought over in ships - how the ivory is manufactured — to 
whiit use it is put, and so on, to infinity almost, — ^but to what good ? The 
frame of my knife handle is of brass — the tips or ends of German silver— the 
blades of steel ; now hours of talk can be got out of so many subjects- 
bat to what good ? 

By such amusement, it is trne, and especially if there is a plenty of 
pictures at hand, an idle scholar may be made for a while to forget his 
laziness, a mischievous scholar his fun, a malicious or willful scholar his 
evilmindedness, — ^but what else ? There is one thing else, no scholar 
having been fretted by being expected or required to do some work in the 
way of studying! no complaints of too hard lessons are carried home, no 
anxious or over-tender parents are disquieted, no honorable board of ed- 
ucation is annoyed, and so school and scholars, teacher and taught, go 
smoothly on — to nothing. 

Now on the other hand, the school-room ought to be made a place of 
work— of hard work, and of faithful and diligent labor. Nothing else 
is education, nothing else will give the scholar mental training and teach 
him how to use his mind. 

The school-room ought to be remembered, not only as a scene of work, 
of diligent application to the set task, but also of joyous conquest and 
well earned triumphs and mastery over hard lessons. We all know, from 
our own experience, that the schools we remember with most pleasure, 
and those we enjoyed the most, are those where we worked the hardest, 
and, of course, made the most advance in our learning. The task, the 
lesson, was difficult, the hours of work long and severe, but how rich the 
triumph of the recitation room, how glorious the well-earned and well- 
eojoyed relaxation of the tri-weekly half holidays. 

Every thing and any thing that tends to make the school room other 
than this ought to be shunned, because it belittles learning and weakens 
the intellect of the learner. 
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Nor are we specially to aim at making the schoolroom '^ pleasant/' 
Let a good school be kept in any room;— we mean a school where work 
is done and learning acquired^ and it will speedily become " pleasant " 
enough, but not " pleasant/' nor ought it to be, to the idle, the mis- 
chievous, the wilful and the malicious . 

On another account we have little pleasure in seeing these books of 
** Object Lessons." They give more proof, if more proof were needed, 
of the downward tendency of education in our country. Already we are 
making far too much of the so-called Physical Sciences in the work of 
Education. We must not be understood as underrating these branches 
of learning. They are of value almost measureless, in their places. 
But their place is not in elementary education For there is in them 
little or no mental training, no gymnastics for the mind. They draw us 
down to grovel among pebbles and shells, among worms and bugs, among 
weeds and dirt, among all things gross, fleshly and earthy. They put 
matter befor3 mind. They undermine faith, without which there is no 
life for the soul, by making more of things which are handled and felt, 
than of things that are seen only by the mind's eye. — Conn. Common 
School Journal. 

The foregoing extract is from the pen of one whom an assistant editor 
of that Journal pronounces " an excellent scholar and a good teacher." 
We judge this means that he is a proficient in the Classics and in Math- 
ematics, and skilled in teaching them ; but we are quite sure he has no 
experience in the matter of primary teaching— certainly no just concep- 
tion of the wants and capacity of childhood. ** Object-teaching," as we 
understand the matter, is designed especially for primary classes ; for 
pupils who are, for the most part, simply incapable of getting a lesson 
firom a book ; to whom the confinement of the old-fashioned school, 
is not only wearisome but painful, and often positively injurious. What 
the writer says about hard study, for those old enough to study, is very 
well, but simply absurd, so far as relates to little children. That ignor- 
ant smatterers may make " Object Lessons " a hobby, and ride the hobby 
to death, is quite possible ; but this is no worse than that old fogyism 
which can see no good except within the circle of its own narrow horizon. 
We take it that no rational educator doubts that we must first present 
objects to the senses of the child ; awaken his faculties of observation, 
comparison and reflection, and thus lead him on to the desire and capacity 
%f voluntary investigation and abstract study. In this connection we 
commend the next article from one who is a teacher of world-wide repu 
tation.— Ed. Jour. 
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STUDY OF NATURE— OBJECT TEACHING. 

A mistake in our elementary education is that we teach everything in 
the same way. We resort to bookS; as if everything was to be learned 
from books^ and from bo'oks aJone. I will speak from personal experi- 
ence. I have been a teacher since fifteen years of age^ and am a teacher 
now and I hope I shall be all my life. I do love to teach, and there is 
nothing so pleasant as to be placed in a position to develop the faculties 
of my fellow-beings, who, in their age, are entrusted to my care ; and I 
am satisfied that there are branches of knowledge that are better taught 
without books, and there are some cases where it is so obvious that I 
wonder why it is always to books that teachers resort when they would 
teach some new branch in their school. When we teach music we do 
not learn it by heart or commit it memory, but we take an instrument 
and learn to play it. When we study natural history, instead of books, 
let us take specimens, stones, minerals and crystals. When we would 
study plants let us go to plants themselves, but not to books describing 
them. When we would study animals let us have animals before us, and 
not go to books in which they are described. 

In geography let us not resort to books, but let us take a class and go 
out into the field, and point out the hills, valleys and rivers, and show 
them what are accumulations of water and expanses of land ; and then, 
having shown them that, let us bring representations of what they are 
to ^earn, that they may compare them with what they know, and the 
maps will have a meaning to them. Then you can go on with the books, 
and they will understand what these things mean, and will know what is 
north and east and south, and will not merely read the letters N. E. S. W. 
on a square piece of paper, thinking that England and the United States 
are about as large as the paper they learn from. When I was in the Col- 
lege of Neufchatel; I desired to introduce such a method of teaching 
geography. I was told it could not be done, and my request to be al- 
lowed to instruct the youngest children in the institution was refused. 
I resorted to another means, and took my own children — my oldest, a 
boy of six years, and my girls, four and one-half and two and one-half 
years old, and invited the children of my neighbors. Some came upon 
the arms of their mothers ; others could already walk without assistance. 
These children, the eldest only six years old, I took upon a hiJl above the 
city of Neufchatel, and there showed them the magnificent peaks of the 
Alps, and told them the names of those mountains, and of the beautiful 
lakes opposite. I then showed them the same things on a raised map, 
and they immediately recognized the localities, and were soon able to do 
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it on an ordinary map. From that day geography was no longer a dry 
study, bat a desirable part of their education. 

Natural history, I have already said, should be taught from objects 
and not from books, and you see at once that this requires teachers who 
know these objects, and not merely teachers who can read and see whether 
the lesson set has been committed faithfully to memory. The teacher 
must know these objects before he can teach them. And he ought to 
bring them into the school, and to exhibit them to the scholars, and not 
only that, but to place them in the hands of each scholar. 

Some years ago I was requested by the Secretary of the Board of Ed- 
ucation, to give some lectures on natural history to the teachers assem- 
bled in different parts of the State, in those interesting meetings known 
as teachers' institutes ; and I had been asked to give some instruction 
on insects, that the teachers might be prepared to show what insects 
were injurious to vegetation and what are not, and that they might im< 
part the information to all. I thought the best way to proceed would be 
to place the objects in their own hands, for I knew that mere verbal in- 
struction would not be transformed into actual knowlege, that my words 
would be carried away as such, and that what was needed was the im- 
pression of objects. I therefore went oat and collected several hundred 
grasshoppers, brought them in, and gave one into the hands of every one 
present. It created universal laughter ; yet the examination of these 
objects had not been carried on long, before every one was interested, 
and instead of looking at me, looked at the thing. And they began to 
examine and to appreciate what it was to see, and see carefully. At first 
I pointed out the things which no one could see. ''We canVi see them," 
they said. '' But look again," said I, ''fori can see things ten times 
smaller than these ;" and they finally discerned them. It is only the 
want of patience in the difficult art of seeing, that makes it so much 
more difficult. 

The power of the human eye is very great, and it is the want of train- 
ing which sets so narrow limits to its boundaries . After having exam- 
ined one object minutely^one of those objects which can be seen every- 
where — take another, one which has some similitude to it. Analyze its 
parts, one after the other. Point out the difference which exists beti^een 
this and that examined before, and you are at once on the track, so im- 
portant in all education, which exists in comparison. It is by compari- 
sons that we ascertain the difference which exists between things, and it 
is by comparisons, also, that we ascertain the general features of things, 
and it is by comparisons that we reach general propositions. In fact| 
comparisons are at the bottom of all philosophy. Without comparisons 
we never could go beyond the knowledge of isolated; disconnected fact*. 
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Now, do you not see what importance there must be in such training ; 
how it will awaken the fasulties, how it will develop them, how it will be 
soggestive of further inquiries and further comparisons, and as soon as 
one has begun that sort of study, there is no longer any dullness in it. 
Once imbued with the delight of studying the objects of nature, the stu- 
dent only feels that his time is too limited in proportion to his desire for 
more knowledge. — Extract from a Lecture by Frof. Agaasiz, 
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In our pioneer settlements it might be justly supposed that private con- 
venience should in every case be made to give way to the necessity of 
union and co-operation ; but it is a curious fact in this case, that when 
the obligation is the greatest, a blind perversity is too often noticed.— 
The question which every individual should constantly ask of himself is 
this : How can I best promote the comfort and prosperity of my family 
in order that they may best in their turn promote the well being of town, 
county, state and nation ? Although the citizens of the Free States 
8t€md pre-eminent for their love of country, still we aro hardly equal to 
the strain on our patriotism at the present day. What is sown in the 
school district is reaped in the nation. The silly selfishness that inevi- 
tably leads to the disruption of the district, bears still further fruit in 
national discord. It is too often the cry with those living on the out- 
skirts of a district, "We want to be set off." What the tire is to the 
wagon wheel, the out-skirts are to the centre. There is an old country 
saying : " The nearer the church the farther from God." Although the 
expression is rather extravagant^ the opposite idea which we generally 
carry, that two or three miles from school must of necessity render our 
children mental cripples for life, is on the other side entirely superfluous. 
What we need is more Union School-houses, and less of the cry " We 
■want to be set off." Would we knock successfully at the door of slavery, 
we must first knock at the door of the Union School-House. 

Oasis, Wis. J. Plockib. 

[We acknowledge the receipt of several contributions from the above 
correspondent, in times past, and have not published them because run- 
ning too much on politics. In the above article, however, he hits the 
nail square on the head.— En.] 



Thet who least shrink at the storm of fortune, are almost always vir- 
tuous, and victorious in the end. 
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SUBTRACTION-A SHORT PIECE OF CRITICISM. 

Perasing Robinson's Radiments of Written AritbmetiCy I foond, page 
34, sec. 49^ III, the following rale: " If any figure in the subtrahend be 
greater than the corresponding figure above it, add 10 to that upper fig. 
ore before subtracting, and then add one to the next left hand figure of 
the subtrahend." 

Of course, I do not mean to s \j, that this is wrong in point of fact, 
but it seems to me to be somewhat circumlocutionary, in point of the 
reasoning process. To be entitled to add 10 to any figure in the mina- 
end, I must borrow 1 of the next left hand figure in it. By this, the fig- 
ure borrowed from becomes I less than it was, but the figure just under 
it does not become 1 more . Such is the direct obserration^ and I do 
not see why it should be easier, to subtract the figure in the subtrahend 
+ 1 from the unaltered eorrespoDding figure in the minuend, instead of 
subtracting the unaltered figure in the subtrahend from the correspond- 
ing figure in the minuend —1. 

I shall be much obliged to any body, who will enlighten me in this par- 
ticular, in which I haye now been practicising according to the principle 
of direct observation above laid down, foe nearly thirty years. 

Buffalo Co. L. K. 

[We suppose the above method of explaining the process of " borrow- 
ing," or more properly speaking, of transferring a unit of any given de- 
nomination to the next right hand figure of the minuend, in the case 
mentioned, is known to most intelligent teachers, and practised by many. 
Although we could never unlearn the habit of the old method, the other ' 
seems more simple and philosophical. Some of our arithmetical friends 
may have something to say on the subject— Eds.] 



TARDINESS, 



In every school almost, the complaint of tardiness is heard. I am not 
generally thus troubled. The way I prevent tardiness is as follows : 
1st. I make a practice of never being tardy myself ; 2d. I read a chapter 
each morning, from the life of Moses, or Joseph, which I find to be in- 
teresting to the smaller as well as to the larger pupils ; I ask them ques- 
tions every morning, about what I read the morning before. This will 
not be interesting enough, to call aU, early-to school ; so 3d, I introduce 
a pLiy, as " Grace Hoops," for example, and I find all these expedients 
combined, will generally result in having the scholars in season. I think 
if the teacher will always be at the school room at half-past eight, the 
scholars will try to get there before nine. Teacher. 

East Troy, Walworth Oo. 
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KHYTHM IN PROSE. 

In eyery good prose writer there will be found a certain harmony of 
sentence^ which cannot be displaced without injury to his meaning. His 
0¥m ear has accustomed itself to regular measurements of time, to which 
his thoughts learn mechanically to regulate their march. And in prose, 
as in yerse, it is the pause, be it long or short, which the mind is com- 
peDed to make, in order to accommodate its utterance to the ear, that 
seryes to the eompleter formation of the ideas conyeyed ; for words, like 
waters, would run off to their own waste were it not for the checks that 
compress them. Water-pipes can only conyey their stream so long as 
they resist its pressure, and eyery skilled workman knows that he cannot 
expect them to last unless he smooth, with care, the material of which 
they are composed. For reasons of its own, prose has therefore a rythm 
of its own. 

But by rhythm I do not necessarily mean the monotonous rise and fall 
of balanced periods, nor the amplification of needless epithets, in order 
to close the cadence with a Johnsonian chime. Eyery style has its ap- 
propriate music ; but without a music of some kind it is not style — it is 
scribbling. — BtUwer in Blackwood. 

STYLE AND DICTION. 

There is a great distinction between the art of style and what the 
phrenologists caU ''the organ of languacre." In Jeremy Taylor, for in- 
stance, we are dazzled by the opulent splendor of diction with which 
the preacher comes in state to our souls. High priest of eloquence, to 
his sacred tiara the many royalties of genius contribute the richest gems 
of their crowns. But no teacher of style would recommend as a safe 
model to his pupil the style of Jeremy Taylor. Still more noticeable 
are the absolute command, and the exquisite selection, of words in Sir 
Thomas Browne. Milton himself, in the 'Lycidas' or 'Comus,' has 
scarcely a more curious felicity of phrase, a more dulcet arrangement of 
sound, than the 'Essay upon Urn Burial' displays in its musical prose. 
Yet who would contend that the style of Sir Thomas Browne was that 
of pure classical English ? Attempt to imitate the ' Urn Burial,' and 
yon fall into quaint affectation. — Ih. in lb, 

ADDISON'S STYLE. 

No praise of Addison's style can exaggerate its merits* Its art is per^ 
feotly maryellous. No change of time can render the workmauship ob« 
solete* His style has that nameless urbanity in which we recognize the 
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perfection of manner— courteousi bat not ooortierlike ; so dignified^ yet 
BO kindly ; 00 easy, yet so highbred. Its form of English is fixed— a 
safe and eternal models of which all imitation pleases — to which all 
approach is scholarship— like the Latin of the Augustan age. Yet I 
know not whether we could justly say that Addison possessed a very 
extensiye command of language ; certainly not a command equal to that 
of the writers I haye just named. His jewels are admirably set, but 
they are not of the largest sizci nor of the most precious water*— 
lb, in lb. 

[Of American writers Irring has the purest and most agreeable style 
for the general reader. Daniel Webster's style is we think among the 
most &ultlessly perfect. Many of our popular sensation writers exhibit 
in their style a reflex of the fault of American manners — too much 
swagger, indecorum and self-conceit.] 

Lakguagi AN!) Liter ATUBi. — Language and literature are two en- 
tirely different things. The one is the foundation of society, — the other 
is the source of progress and pivilization ; but the former may exist 
quite apart from the latter. — North British EefoUw. 

EARLIER ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Of that literature Chaucer forms, we think, the fairest ^e. Greater 
men there were, perhaps, among his successors, as Shakspeare, and Ba- 
con, and Milton ; but no one, on the whole, more truly represents the 
spirit of English poetry. The distinguishing feature of the Chaucerian, 
or early English literature, is what may be called its properly artiatie 
nature. It exhibits, consequently, much more imagination than fiuicy. 
Its aim is the representation of life, not its correction. Hence it is not 
at all didactic. Chancer does not sermonize often, nor turn up the tail 
of a story into an impertinent moral. Yet his writings are as profitable 
as most didactic poems are tedious : for true art describes nature, bat 
always with a light falling upon it from the region of the highest and 
truest ; to which light its pictures can be safely entrusted without twist- 
ing a story into a sermon. Now, this artistic quality belongs very 
markedly to the early English literature, whose influence is fiw more 
wholesome than our later and more didactic writings. — N. British Beo. 



^* Etsrt teacher should striye to be by the grace of God, watchful in 
restraining, judicious and firm in governing, zealous and skillflil in instruct- 
ing, fervent in loving, and patient in bearing with the children committed 
to her eare." 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

The following Questions were used at an Examination of Teachers in 
Itladison : 

ARITHMETIC. 

1. How many ways of increasing a number, and what are they f 

2. Define Prime and Composite numbers. 

3. What is cancellation ? Giye an illustration. 

4. Divide 7579 by 3, 5 and 4; factors of 60 and find the true re- 
mainder . Explain . 

5. Write the table of Avoirdupois weight, nsing proper abbreviations, 
capitals and points. 

6. If in a shower two inches of rain fall, how many hogsheads wine 
measure will fall on a garden 7 rods by 85 feet ? 

7. Why does it not alter the value of a fraction to divide numerator 
and denominator by the same number ? 

8. Reduce LJ4i^ &^« 

^of 6 14 

3 

9. What per cent, is 2} per cent, of 2^ per cent f 

10. What is the interest on $3,600 for 2i hours at 6 per cent, per an- 
num, reckoning 30 days to the month ? 

GRAMMAR. 

1. Give four rules for spelling. 

2. Analyze by giving roots, prefixes and sufi&xes and the meaning of 
eaehf the following words : controverting, circumspectly, faithlessness, 
irrepressible, predict. 

3. Write the verb lie (to recline) in the second person singular, 
through the Ind. and Pot. moods. 

4. Analyze the following sentence and parse the words in italics : I 
will have what is mine, 

5. Correct wherever necessary, the following sentences : 

''John, set up, you had not ought to lay down on your seat, had 

you?" 
** There is no fear of James studying to hard." 

ORTHOEPY. 

1. Write the following words, marking them for accent and pronunci- 
ation as they will be found in Webster's Dictionary : Chosen, Charade, 
Manual, Accoutre, Gigantic, There. 

2« Spell each word by its elementary sounds. 
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GBOaRAPHY. 

1. Define Mathematioali Physical and Political Geography. 

2. Say what you can of Parallels and Meridians. 

3. Rhode IslaDd is as large as how many counties like Dane ? 

4. At 12o'clookin Madison, about what time is it in London? Why? 

5. Sketch an outline of OhiO| locating the capital, four large cities 
and four large rivers. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1. Define Anatomy, Physiologyi and Hygiene. 

2. Say what you can of the parts and functions of the Skin. 

3. At what temperature should a School room be kept ? 
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TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

In my next Annual Report I wish to embody more matter relating to 
the actual condition of the schools of the State than the Annual Reports 
of District Clerks can possibly give. To this end each Superintendent 
will confer a great favor if he will furnish in condensed form suitable for 
publication the results of his observations since January 1st, 1862, upon 
all points of general or special interest. The results of examination as 
to number licensed to teach ; the actual number engaged in school ; the 
general condition of the schools ; the esteem in which schools are held 
by the people as manifested by their visits and the attendance of their 
pupils ; the character of school-houses and their appurtenances ; evi- 
dences of advancement or the opposite ; the effect of the war excitement 
upon the schools — these and all kindred subjects may be profitably pre- 
sented in as compact form as possible. Aoy facts of special interest to 
the county may be very briefly presented. Each Superintendent is in- 
vited to make this General Summary after his own model, vnthoat con- 
fining himself to any particular details. 

I shall hope to hear from all when the Annual Report is forwarded. 

Let me urge upon Superintendents the utmost vigilance in securing 
from Town Clerks full and reliable returns. 

In addressing you last month through the Journal, one very important 
part of the proceedings of the Convention at Janesville was omitted. 
It was unanimously agreed that First and Second Grade Certificates 
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should not be given to persons who have no experience as Teachers . 
Whatever might be the qualifications of applicants in other respectS; the 
higher grades of Certificates should be given only to such as had shown 
aptness to teach. Of this the Superintendent should be assured either 
froiJi personal observation or from testimonials of school officers. While 
the theory of teaching may be well understood by persons destitute of 
all experience, the practice, which is of far greater importance, can not 
be learned from books. - The longer I consider the decision of the Superin- 
tendents alluded to above, the more fully am I impressed with its im- 
portance. Book-knowledge alone will never make successful teachers. 
Tact, aptness to teach, and good administrative aUUties are essential to 
success. If any honor attaches to the higher grades of certificates, that 
honor should be conferred only upon the deserving. 

Granting First and Second Grade Certificates to only such as have 
been successful in the work of teaching will secure greater effort on the 
part of beginners and give character to the profession. 

Your visits to the schools of your counties will furnish you the means 
of judging the fitness of those now engaged in your schools. Of stran- 
gers you should require some definite testimonials from persons competent 
to judge. 

If this policy be generally adopted and faithfully carried out, I believe 
great good will result from it. 

NEW DISTRICT CLERKS. 

As a large number of these officers have just been elected, it is im- 
portant that their names should at once be sent in, either to this office, 
or that of the Journal of Education, that the direction of the Journal 
may be altered if necessary . To insure accuracy, the name, the number of 
the district, the town, county and post office should be j^ven ; also the 
the name of the outgoing clerk. District Clerks may send in their 
own names ; Town Clerks will confer a favor, and supply the 
omissions of District Clerks, by sending in lists for their towns. 

J. L. PICKARD, 

State Supt Pub. It^t. 



The truth is before every one. But to tell a lie which cannot be found 
cot, is to invent a cover large enough to cover itself.— ^c^raca Mann, 

Poor authors set luxurious tables for others, while starving at their 
own. 
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LETTERS TO THE GOVERNOR 

I ON OUB B9UGATI0NAL WANTS. 

I. — MItilTARY EDUCATION. 

Sir :— In the Old World tBoBO in authority are sovereigns and the 
people are subjects. In the Free States of America, the people are 
sovereigns and their rulers are their servants. This is not so paradoxi- 
cal as it might seem. The employer may conform to the directions of 
his employee or his servant ; may cheerfully submit to the application of 
rules by his servant, emanating from his own authority. In like manner 
the people readily obey the laws which they themselves by their repre- 
sentatives have made, and conform to the exercise of authority by those 
to whom they have for a limited period entrusted it. 

But the people also reserve to themselves the right of expressing their 
opinions and their wishes, not only by Legislative action, but in less 
formal ways. Not only may they at all times meet in peaceful public 
assemblies, but a Free Press is open to the discussion of all subjects of 
public interest. 

I avail myself Sir, of this privilege, and propose to address to yoo, as 
our Chief Magistrate, some thoughts upon several educational topics, 
confining myself more particularly to what I conceive to be our Educa- 
tional Wants. I address myself to you Sir^ rather than to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, because his official attention to our educa- 
tional interests may be supposed to be already pledged ; and because 
any measure that should also gain your official attention and reoommeii- 
dation, would carry with it additional weight. 

1. I speak first of Military Education. I do this because I am quite 
sure that I shall have a ready attention. Although war must be regarded 
as an abnormal and exceptional condition of civilized society, and al- 
though there is something monstrous in the spectacle of a great nation 
torn and bleeding by civil strife, yet the lessons of all past history as 
well as the exigences of the hour, teach us that in peace we must be 
prepared for war. Whatever beneficial results, under Providence, may 
finally accrue to our common country and to humanity, from this terrific 
struggle, still we must feel that all those portions of our country at least, 
which neither desired nor expected such a contest, were unprepared for 
it. A minority, comparatively weak at first in numbers, could never have 
conceived much less attempted, the rebellious project which in some dark 
honrs has seemed almost likely to succeed, had they been conscious that 
every loyal man was ready, if need be, to gird on his armor for the de- 
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fence of his countiy. That we were unprepared, and had ahnost proved 
a victim to the sadden irruption upon us of a traitorous domestic foe, 
was because military education had been neglected. Never did a nation 
pay more dearly for a great neglect. Never did brainless fanatics counsel 
moti unwisely than those who in years past have clamored against all 
efforts and all expense for perpetuating a military spirit, and strengthen- 
ing the military arm of the nation. 

Military Education presents two topics : (1) the training of officers, 
and (2) the training of the citizen, daring the more active period of his 
life, in the duties of the soldier. The success of military enterprises 
depends so much, at the present day, upon the accuracy of scientific at- 
tainments, that it may be doubted whether any great maltiplication of 
institutions, in which extended military instruction is sought, to be im* 
parted, is desirable at present.* If desirable it would hardly be practica- 
ble. To introduce a measure of such instruction into some of out Col- 
leges and Universities would be well, as tending to keep alive a military 
pride and spirit, and to increase the number of candidates for admission 
to purely military schools. But it is quite obvious that such elementry 
instruction would be insufficient to furnish an adequate military train- 
ing. From the College let the aspirant to the profession of arms pass 
to a military school. And here it may be suggested that the graduates 
of such a school would exhibit more proficiency and a more thorough 
culture, if a higher standard of attainments for admission were required. 
It would not be difficult so to adjust the relations of JNational Military 
Schools and such Collegiate Institutions as might encourage military at- 
tainments, as that the latter might do much of the preparatory work, 
and the former be elevated in proportion. 

It seems to require no argument to show that a better plan than the 
present one for the admission of pupils to military schools might be de- '' 
Tised. Instead of placing the patronage in the hands of owe members of 

* A late number (September) of Dr. Barnard's Amtriean Jowmal qf Education gires a 
Teiy fall and interesting account of the Special Military Sohoels of France and Pruseia, 
tbe Buropean oountries, in which Military Science has been most fully elaborated. « The 
terrible realities of ear present situation as a people/' says Dr. Barnard, •< the fact that 
-within a period of twelre months a million of able bodied men have been summoned to 
Skrms from the peaceful occupations of the offloci the shop, and the field, and are now in 
iiostile array, or in actual conflict, within the limits of the Uoited States, and the no less 
Alarming aspect of the future, arising not only from the delicate position of our own re- 
lations with foreign gorernments, bat from the armed interference of tbe great Military 
Powers of Earope in the internal affairs of a neighboring republic, hare brought up the 
subject of MiUTABY Schools, and Mxutabt Education, for consideration and action with 
an urgency which admits of no delay. Something must and will be done at once. And 
in reply to numerous letters for information and suggestions, and to enable those who are 
urging the National, State or Municipal authorities to provide additional facilities for 
military instruction, or who may propose to establish schools, or engraft on existing 
schools exercises for this purpose,— to profit by the experience of our own and other 
countries, in the work of training officjrs and men fer the Aet or Wab, we shall bring 
together into a single Tolume, " Papers on Military JBBAucaUon^" which it was our in- 
tention to publish in sucoessiTe numbers of the Niw SiBiis of the AvMHean Jowmal of 
JBaucaUa»."—Pr^ac4 to Sept, No, 
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Congress^ let a oompeteUye examination of candidates; before a proper 
Board; determine the question of admission. This would be likely to 
awaken wider emulation; and to bring out and develop the best military 
talent of the nation. 

It is probable that a second Institution like that at West Point; might 
adyantageously be established. The yast extent of our country and the 
westward spread of population indicate the propriety of this step. Some 
reasons might be urged for locating such a School in Kentucky ; and the 
day is not far distant when another may be needed on the Pacific coast. 

I do not deem it my proyince to say much upon the second topic of 
the present letter. You have already called the attention of the Legis- 
lature to the matter of enrolling the militia and providing for their driU; 
to meet such demands as the exigencies of the present time may present. 
It is of course to be hoped that this may assume a permanent as well as 
efficient form. Although a general military drill of those liable to bear 
arms had fallen into neglect and even into contempt among uS; the re- 
cent example of England shows that such a measure may be rendered 
popular and successful. There is not likely to be a want hereafter; of a 
proper military spirit ; it will only need to be properly directed and con- 
trolled. 

I cannot conclude this subject without expressing dissent from the plan 
suggested by some of introducing military drill into our common schools 
-—except as the larger boys themselyes may chose under proper regula- 
tions; to make it one of their occasional recreations. I quote upon this 
point; the words of Hon. W. H. WbllS; the distinguished Superintend- 
ent of Schools in Ohicago : 

" It is the appropriate business of our public schools to train up pa- 
triots; and not soldiers. I would have the pupils study carefully the 
history of our government and learn what treasures of blood it cost to 
establish it, I would have them taught that love of country is one of 
the first and most important lessons of life. * * « * But 
I should regard it as a fearful calamity to have either the spirit or the 
forms of war brought within the walls of the school-room — ^rooms hallow- 
ed to lessons of kindness, forgiveness and love. Let the great aim of 
the public schools be to train communities of children to dwell together 
in after lifC; in peace and harmony. If three or five in a hundred must 
ultimately devote themselves to the arts of war; let them at the proper 
age be trained by themselves ; but let not the other ninety-fivC; and 
especially those of the gentler sex; be surrounded by the associations of 
war and bloodshed during all the period of their education at school." 

Civis. 
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EXAMINATION FOR FIRST AND S^IOOND GRADE OBRTIFIOATBS. 

It w^ be seen by reference to the Superbtendent's Department, that no per- 
sons will be examined for and Fh^t Second Grade Certificates, who have not 
had some experinoe in teaching. , This was agreed upon by the Superintendents 
in the Convention at Janesville. Tne reason for this rule is obvious: A certifi- 
cate of the higher grade is a sort of implied proof of superiority as a Teacher. 
But a person of superior attainments in the several branches, might, upon first 
trial in the school-room, utterly fail. For beginners then, it is very proper that 
they receive only a Third Grade Certificate— and we would say also, for one 
tenn only. If they give evidence on examination of superior knowledge, that is 
well; if they prove on trial, to have also a good capacity for communicating 
knowledge, to be apt to teach, then they will of course be entitled to "go up 
higher," and to go with honor and credit. The plan is excellent. 

"We may go a little farther. While an ignorant person cannot of course be of 
much Qse as a teacher, it may sometimes happen, that a person of good sense, 
of oonsiderable information of a general character, and knowledge of the world, 
and having withal an unusual aptitude for teaching and for managing a school, 
proved by experience, may comparatively faQ in an examination ; may be unable 
to give satisfactory answers to many of the questions proposed. The failure may 
be partly fix)m diffidence; partly firom embarrassment; partly firom a want of 
^u&iliarity with recent text-books. To exclude such persons firom teaching, and 
to pnt in their place, those who though presenting much better papers, can do 
litUe in the school-room, will of course give dissatisfaction. This is one of those 
difficulties attendant upon the present imperfect condition of affairs. When we 
reach the point of never allowing any person to take charge of a school who has 
not been proved, not only in knowledge but in skill and aptness ; in short when 
none undertake to teach who have not first shovm that they are fitted for It, then 
the difficulties and anomalies of the present condition of things vnll vanish, and 
not before. 

STATB OERTIFOATBS. 

The extract upon this subject on a former page, is not only interesting in it- 
self, but suggests this thought : At present some of our leading Teachers have 
no opportunity for examination, a testing of merits, or a professional recognition. 
Our city High Schools are mostiy not under the jurisdiction of County Superin- 
tendents ; there are city superintendents in some cases, in others not Some- 
times the principal teacher himself is the Superintendent. At any rate he has 
tifluaUy no opportunity for an ezhibition of his merits under a thorough examina- 
tion. It would be well, both as an encouragement to the really meritorion&k and 
as a means of detecting pretenders^ to have a law requiring all Principals of 
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Union Schools and Teaohen in High Schools, and of course permitting others, to 
be examined for a First Grade Certiflcate ; and entitling them, upon passing a sat- 
islactoiy examination, to a Permanent State Oertificate, or Professional Diploma. 
Let the State be divided by the State Superintendent into perhaps six Examina- 
tion Bistriota, and let the Superintendents of the counties and cities embraced in 
these districts, form a part of the commission to be appointed by the State Su- 
perintendent to sit with him on the examination. Let First Grade aiM State 
Certificates be given only at these examinationa This we think would be an 
improvement upon the Illinois plan. Credit should of course be given to suitable 
professional credentials brought by teachers from out of the Slate» 

NEW DISTRICT CLERKS. 

The attention of school officers is respectfully called to the notice in the Su- 
perintendent's Department, in regard to sending in the names of the newly 
elected District Clerks. The sooner it is done, the fewer numbers of the Journal 
wni be sent to those no longer in office. If Town Clerks will take this opporta- 
nity to revise and perfect the lists of their towns, they will confer a favor— not 
BO much upon ourselves as upon the public— though we take more pleasure in 
mailing the Journal, when we know that it goes where it ought. The follow- 
ing is a suitable form by which to make a list for a town : — 

List of District Clerks for the town of , Co- 



Names. 


District. 


Post Office. 


Former Clerk 


Peter Cooper, 


1 


Pine HiU. 


Wm. Taylor. 


Paul Jones, 


2 


u 


B. F. Wise. 


John Johnson, 


3 


New Boston. 


(Re-elected.) 


Ole Oleson, 


4 


Norway. 


(t 


A. B. Clark, 


5 


Roaring Creek. 


G. W. Parker. 


jTas. O'Brien, 


1 (Joint) 


14 


(New District. 



ANDREW J. BROWN, Town Clerk. 
Please send back numbers to Jas. O'Brien. 

We take this opportunity to acknowledge the &vor confisrred by the Superin- 
tendents of the counties of Polk, Chippewa, Shawano, Oconto, Door, Brown, 
Calumet, Sheboygan, Dodge, (West Dist.) Eau Claire, Dunn, St. Croix, Richland, 
Rock, Walworth, Milwaukee and Kenosha, in sending forward, last Spring, Hats 
of Town and District Clerks for their respective jurisdictions. We shall very 
gratefully appreciate a like &vor from them or any of their compeers. A com- 
plete county list enables us at once to enter the names in a body, in a new book. 
We have the names of Town Clerks tolerably complete for the whole State^ 
though not quite so. 

BACK NUMBERS FOR SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

We would once more give notice, more particularly for the benefit of new 
districts and new towns, that back numbers of the Journal can be supplied, with 
a few exo^tioiis,, 4^Qe January, 18{»8. Any new District, or any District 
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which through negligenoe of former offloers, or from any other cause, has not 
reoeired those numbers, can hare them on application. The postage is pre-paid 
on all numbers printed for the State, so that it will be no expense to the person 
ordering. These back numbers contain a large amount of matter which it pre- 
sumed may be very useful, both to school<officers and teachers. There is scarcely 
a subject connected with school affairs upon which there will not be found a 
number of articles in the course of the five years. County Superintendents will 
confer a benefit by calling public attention to this notice. Teachers wiU sub- 
serve their own interests by doing the same, as they can thus gain access to a 
large amount of useful reading. We forwarded the back numbers as above, to 
the County Superintendents, at their accession to office; if any &iled to reoeive 
them, we will do so again, 

MISSING NUMBERS. 

It is not intended that Districts which have once received the Journal, but in 
which the numbers have been lost or destroyed, shall apply for them ; but occasional 
missing numbers can generally be supplied. We will respond to applications 
for them as far as the whole number on hand will allow. If any odd numbers 
sent for are not forwarded, it may be understood that those numbers have nearly 
run out, and are reserved to make comple sets. 

COMPLETE SETS. 

To all teachers, the first Six Yolumes, will be fhmished at half price, in 
numbers, L a, at fifty cents a volume ; or, for |1 a volume in half binding- 
leather badca and covers. It is suggested that these volumes, aside from the di- 
rect usefulness of the matter which they contain, will in a few years have an im- 
portant historical value for the educator. School QfiOoers should preserve the 
numbers carefully, hand them over to their successors^ and in due time they 
should be bound, and form a part of School Libraries. 

MADISON NORMAL AND mGH SCHOOL. 

The Second Term opens with a large increase of pupils from abroad. We see 
nothing but the timea in the way of building up a permanent Normal School 
bera We want in fact a half dozen of them in the State. But when, when 
shall we get them? 

NORMAL INSTITUTES. 

This expression, for want of a better, is sometimes used to denote a tempor- 
ary gathering of teachers for instruction, continued long enough to exhibit some- 
thing of the system of a regular school. We notice some of the Fall sessions. 

KxNOSHA Co. SoHOOL.— A friend hands us the following sketch of the session: 

" This temporary School has held a session of four weeks at Liberly. The ex- 

ardses were under the direction of S. D, Gaylord, formerly of Oshkosh, now of 

Sheboygan, and Pro£ Sill, of Ypsilanti, Michigan. The number in attendance 
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was about *10. That the teaohera were in earnest may be inferred from the &ct 
that the majority were oompelled to board at quite a distance from the school* 
house (on account of the sparseness of population, there being no village near 
the school-house) walking from 1 to 2^ nules. The people in that vicinity are 
wide-awake, and famished teachers with all the accommodations in their power. 
The evening lectures were all well attended, the wonder being where so many 
people lived. No better or more profitable Institute has been held in the State. 
Mr. Gaylord won the esteem and ooofidence of the teachers in a remarkable de- 
gree. Mr. Sill always amuses and pleases as well as instructs." 

Waupaca Co. — ^Here also a Session of four weeks has been held, at Wau- 
paca, xmder Mr. Allen, during the vacation of his own school. Mr. Wemli, the 
County Superintendent, himself a graduate of a Swiss Normal School, rendered 
important aid. The number in attendance was 100, and the County is wide awake 
in favor of educational improvement 

Mabqustte Co. — It appears that the Normal Institute appointed at Montello, 
was given up on account of the war excitement, and other causes. Says the 
Press : " Prof, Allen had made provisions for an interesting session in this connty, 
by securing the services of Prof. Sill, of Michigan, for the second week. And 
he waited here until Wednesday morning, and not a teacher came in. * * * 
Heretofore, no county in the State has been in a more prosperous condition with 
its schools, than has Marquette, and this sudden relapse is ahnost unaccountabla" 
Is the Superintendent right ? 

Vbrnon Co., (formerly Bad Ax).— An Institute or School for Teachers of aey- 
eral week's duration is in sescdon we believe at Yiroqua. Bev. Mr. Baddifi^ the 
Superintendent, is assisted by Mr. W. W. Waterman, late of Sparta. We are 
looking to see as much improvement in Educational matters in this county as 
she has made in her name. 

INSTITUTES 

Are being held quite generally over the State we believe at this time, by tiie 
County Superintendents, in connection frequently with their appointments for 
Examinations. Notice of the time and place of each is given locally, so that 
we need not attempt to announce thdm in the Journal ; but we shall be very fjid 
to get a brief notice of each, as soon as it is closed, from the Superintendent or 
other suitable person, that we may give next month, a full table of results.— 
Please state the number of days held ; the number in attendance; the number of 
evening Lectures; the persons assisting aa teachers; the provision as to board; 
tha general spirit, and other items thought interesting. 

NEW COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

J. B. West has been appointed for Marathon county, in place of Dr« W. A* 
Gordon, resigned. 
D. W. Giifillan, for Trempealeau county, vice A. A. Arnold, resigned. 
0. 8. Ganright, for Manitowoc county, vice J. Van Yalkenburg, resigned. 
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Vacancies have also occanred, (which are yet to be filled J la Monroe and 
Wankesha counties ; Br. Gage and Mr. Eno8» as well as the other three gentle- 
men, having resigned and taken positions in the Army. May as good men be 
foand to sacceed them. 

THE EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 

Was discontinued by the Association, on the ground that most of them never 
fulfiled the duty expected of them — contributing to the Journal— and that the ex- 
istence of such a committee probably led others to excuse themselves from writ- 
ing. But we do not yet discover the improvement hoped foi. "Fei the two num- 
bers issued since the Association we have received no unwonted supply of con- 
tributions — rather the reverse. Under the former plan, what was regarded as 
somebody*s business was not supposed to be everybody's. Now the matter 
seems likely to fall under the old category — "what is everybody's business is no- 
body's." Will some of our friends come to the rescue? 

SOME OP OUR TEACHERS. 
With the incoming of a new school-year, several changes have taken pkce i S. 
H. Peabody, late at Fond dn Lac, has charge as Principal and City Superintend- 
ent at Racine. S. D. Gaylord, late at Oshkosh, is at Sheboygan. L. Bene- 
dict, has removed from Burlington to Clinton.— L. H, Warren, lately assisting 

Mr. Allen in this city, has taken charge at Brodhead. L. W. Peet has removed 

fromElkhom to Trempeleau. Miss L. A. Chandler, fh>m Oshkosh to Janesville, 

as Asst. to Mr. Lockwood, and Miss A. Addison from Mineral Pt to Mazo-Manie. 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS AND SCHOOLS. 

Adams Co. — We make some extracts irom an interesting letter received some 
time since : " Quite a number of our schools are first class schools ; many of 
them good schools ; and but very few poor ones. The majority is on the bright 
side. Our teachers with but few exceptions, are wide-awake, live teachers, who 
feel that they have a reputation at stake, and what is of infinitely more import- 
ance, many of them feel a deep interest in the welfare of their pupUs. There is 
such a marked change in our schools from last winter to this summer, that almost 
all the friends of education in the county have become strong advocates of the 
new S3rstem or law, under which we are now operating. It has inspired teachers 
with life and vigor; and the great zeal that many are manifesting in conducting 
their schools is really gratifying. 

An item in our summer schools worthy of notice, is the taste exhibited by the 
teachers in the neat appearance of their school-houses. Nearly all of them were 
clean and neat ; and many of them were trimmed and festooned with wreaths of 
green boughs, and in addition to these, some were beautified by vases and bou- 
quets of rich and variegated flowers, which make the school-room an inviting 
and agreeable place for pupils. Such school-houses are not like gloomy prisonst 
filled with bad odors and dirt, which in themaelvee^ are enough to create in the 
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mind of the pupil a hatred and diagost for schools. I am right glad that otir 
teachers are roosing up to a proper sense of dutj in this respect. 

R. K. Fay, Co. Supt" 
Says a correspondent: " Oar County Superintendent^ R K, Faj, seems to be 
the right man in the right place ; he is enthusiastic in the cause of education, 
and is giving his time and energies entirely to the work.'' 

Wood Co.—" Dr, Witter, our County Superintendent, is faithfully laboring to 
forward the good cause, and is infusing a new energy and life into all its depart- 

ment&" 

Thus writes a correspondent, himself till lately a teacher, and who thus speaks 
of the schools at Grand Rapids: ** I am happy to be able to say that, in matters 
of education, this place has made great progress within a year. During the past 
winter, the citizens built a school house that is indeed an ornament to the place, 
and speaks well for their appreciation of the worth of education. About the 
first of last February, they introduced the graded system, and are now running 
three departments, under the charge of Mr. 11 W. Martin, as principal, Wa 
Martin in the intermediate, and Mrs. Martin in the primary departments. Few 
schools in the State, are &vored with a more enterprising, faithful and efficient 
corps of teachers." 

MORAL INSTRUCTION. 

The fundamental importance of this part of the Teacher's duties cannot be too 
frequentiy urged. We speak of it just now to call renewed attention to a little 
book by an eminent and experienced teacher, who has deroted much attention 
to this part ot the teacher's work, Mr. M. F, Oowdery, Superintendent of Schools 
in Sandusky, Ohio. The book is entiUed ** Primary Moral Lessons," and the 
new edition is arranged for a regular course of instruction for a term of twdye 
weeks, a lesson being provided for each morning and afternoon. We think 
County Superintendents will do well to call attention to it, and promote its in* 
troduction. The price is we think f 2.60 a dozen, or 25 cents a single copy; it 
is sent post-paid for 33 cents. We will cause it to be sent to any female teacher 
who wishes the Journal also, on receipt of $1.00 for both. We still supply 0^ 
cutt's " Hints" in the same way. 

SOME GOOD BOOKS. 

Thinking we may do them a service, we call the attention of teachers to four 
new books advertised by W. B. Smith & Co., viz. : Ray's Test Examples; Lilien- 
thal and Allyn's Object Lessons; Do Wolf's Speller, Ac., and Evans' School Qe- 
ometry. The brief notices on the last page of the cover sufficiently describe 
these useful littie volumes, all of which we have examined and can commend. 

SANDERS' NEW READERS. 

Schools about to introduce New Readers, or wishing a change, will do well to 
consult the Advertisement of the above Series, which is highly and justly ap« 
proved. See second page of the cover. 
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SCHOOL HARMOmUM. 
Messrs. Mason & Hamlin present a strong testimonial from Dr. Lowell Maaon. 
Otte of these fine Listraments is in use in Mr. Allen's School in this oily, and 
gives, we leam, excellent satisfection. (See the advertisement.) 

CARTE DB VISITBS. 

Mr. F. A. Thurston, PhUadelphia, has placed upon our Table several beauti- 
ful specimens of these popular ornaments for the center-table. His list embraces 
mibjects to suit all tastes: Our Generals ; Distinguished Men of the Tunes; Dis- 
tingmshed Women of History, (these are beautiful) ; Women of the Bible, (very 
interesting); Illustrations of Bum's Cotter's Saturday Night, (these are truly 
charming) ; Choice Pictures by the Old Masters, and Modem Painters ; &c., &c. 
See advertisement, and send for a Catalogue. To Schools ordering 60 or lOQ, 20 
and 40 per cent, deduction will be made. No more appropriate gift from pupila 
to a teacher can be devised, than an Album of these beautiful photographs 

INK AND WRITING FLUIDS. 

Mr. Rolfe makes some change in his advertisement this month. The Ambbioait 
Writing Fluid which he advertises, is regarded we believe by Stationers and 
Book-kepers as a very fine article. It is claimed that it vnll not mould, and is 
susceptible of giving a copy, two or three days after it is used. If it is equal to 
the English made article, there can be no better. We have long used that Mr. 
Rolfe also fiimishes a good Ink which will not corrode steel pens. This is an im- 
portant quality. Teachers and others will do well to correspond with Mr. R. 
See his advertisement. We have specimens of his inks, and shall try them. 

BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 

Thb Graded School. — ^A Graded Course of Instmction for Public Schools; 
vnth copious Practical Directions to Teachers, and Observations on Primary 
Schools, School Discipline, School Records, et& By W. H. Wblls, Supt of 
Public Schools, Chicago, &c. 

This admirable book might well be called the Teacher and School Officer's 
HanuaL It touches upon almost everything. It gives numerous references to 
other workfi. It is characteristic of the modesty, good sense and sound and va- 
ried attainments of the author. It is in short, the most valuable book of the 
kind that has appeared in a long time. Published by Barnes <b Burr, New 
York, and Geo. Sherwood, Chicago, 

The price of the above we cannot tell. We wonder Publishers do not ftffl^ r 
the price to books, of this kind especially. If not thought to be in good taste, 
it would nevertheless be a great convenience to the public^ and induce many a 
teacher at once to order them— knowing as he would how much to send. We 
presume 60 cents will buy this book. 

Thb Wisconsin Parmsb; Published by Hoyt and Campbell, Madison, at $1 
a year. We have for some time neglected calling renewed attention to- this Peri- 
odicaL It ought to be so well known through the State by this time, as to re- 
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quire no notdoe, and bo well appreciated, as to need no commendation. To new- 
comers however it may be unknown. To all such — and to all others— &imen 
especially— we would most cordially say — ^take the " Farmer." You will find it 
useful as a roral and household magazine, even if ycu have only a garden or po- 
tato patch. Dr. Hoyt the Editor, (and Secretary of the State Agricultural So- 
dety), having returned from Europe and from his visit to the World's Fair in 
London, the current numbers of this magazine will be enriched with his obserra- 
tions upon what he saw abroad. 

To any person not now a subscriber to either, we will furnish the current vol- 
umes of the JowmoU of Education and the JhnTwr, for $1.50. 

Babnard's Journal op Education.— The second number of the New Series 
(for June) has not reached us; that for September is just received, and has a cer- 
tain unity of purpose. The first article is " Subjects and Methods of Instruction 
in Mathematics, as prescribed for admission to the Polytechnic School of Paris," 
by Prof. Gillespie, of Union College ,• next a very fall account of that celebrated 
School ; and this is succeeded by Papers on the Special Military Schools of 
France and Prussia. This number of Dr. Barnard's invaluable Journal wiU at- 
tract unusual attention at the present time. We have marked for insertion, (but 
have not room for it on this last page,) Dr. Barnard's outline of the plan of the 
new and concluding Series of his Journal. Our admiration and estimation of the 
whole work increases, every time we take up a number of it. 

Blaok wood's Magazine, and the Four British Rbview&— The last numbers 
of these publications abound in attractive articles. We are glad to see that they 
have pretty much ceased speculating on American affairs<-as well they might,— 
for according to their statements and prophecies the American Union was ex- 
tinct a year ago, and was to have been buried out of mind by this timei A few 
extracts, in this number of the Journal, may serve as a specimen of the literary 
dishes they serve up. Republished by Leonard Scott & Co., 60 Gk>ld Street, New 
York ; at three dollars a year for each, or f 10 for the five publications. A good 
plan is for several persons to club and take them all. 

The Atlantic Monthly, for October, is a fine readable number. We do not 
much miss— we beg pardon of the contrary minded — ^the story by Mrs. Stowe^ 
whose writings we never admired. The tone of the articles is quiet and thought- 
ful, and not strained up to the sensation pitch, f 3.00 a year, postage pre-paid 
To those ordering the Joumai also at the same time, we send both for $2.76. 

The GOHMOirwBALTH, a new $2 Weekly firom Boston, M. D. Gonway, Editor, 
is a mildly spiqr, readable sheets of the Suumer school, and will prove quite ac- 
ceptable to those who belive " Boston is the hub of the Universe." 

WANTED,— At this Office. (No. 7, Porter's Block, Second Story,) Family 
Stores of good quality: Apples, Beei; Batter, Cheese, Com Meal, Floor, Po- 
tatoes, &o. 
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COLLEGE STUDIES. 

The American CoUegiaD, notwithstandiDg the fastness to which he is 
prone> does not, I presamC; ordinarily make a serious choice of his voca- 
tion before the age of eighteen or twenty years. Hence colleges find it 
necessary to prescribe courses of study adapted to general culture, with- 
out reference to any particular profession or calling. Two theories in 
r^ard to these courses of study are rife in our country ; and these 
theories may without any very gross inaccuracy, be designated by their 
prominent features, as the classical on the one hand, and the scientific 
on the other. One class of educationists would assign to the Greek and 
Latin classics, and another to Mathematics and Physics, the most 
prominent places in the college curriculum. 

What course of college study will be most likely to generously disci- 
pline, asefully inform, interest and inspire the young American of this 
stirring, practical, but impatient and superficial century ? 

Ist, College culture should be liberal and many sided. The misfortune 
of our time is unbalanced, distorted mind. The student cannot properly 
claim exemption from any particular study because he is averse to it. 
This aversion may indicate some intellectual deficiency, for which the un- 
attractive study is the only remedy. 

2d, When the college bred American enters the arena of active busi- ^ 
ness, he ordinarily bids adieu forever to most of the studies which hep^^i^ 
pursued in college. This should not be so ,* but considering the arde.':^ _. 

and enterprising spirit of our countrymen, no change in this respec. tugy 

likely to be very soon accomplished. It is therefore highly to be de ^u Awise 
tbat colleges should impart a clear insight into all those grand ji DrooeBses 
meiits of human thought which correspond with the Divine 
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of life and the determination of moral questions. If now we add to these 
the inoulcation of the doctrines of Christianity and the conyiction of its 
truth as the system of the world, we have the main features of the form- 
ative part of the subject . 

After these come the studies in which application of principles and 
the acquisition of available material become the more prominent, but 
not exclusive object. From Logic, which gives the laws of thought in a 
particular direction, we go back to study the subject in which thought 
inheres, and investigate the constitution and capabilities of the entire 
mind ; and we go forward to Rhetoric, which is the practical application 
of all the the laws of mind to discourse. We include in the department 
of Philosophy; Moral Science and its kindred topics. In the classics, 
we advance from the elements of grammar and interpretation, to philology, 
criticism, antiquitties, history and universal literature. In Mathematics, 
we apply the abstract principles to the demonstration of the laws of 
physics, and educe a science of Mechanics, Optics, Acoustics, Astrono- 
my, etc. 

To these are added many subjects which pertain almost exclusively to 
the second grand object of education, namely : the acquisition of practi- 
cal knowledge — such as the Natural Sciences, Natural* History, Political 
Economy, Constitutional Law, Modern Languages, and the art of Elocu- 
tion. The last named subject, the committee are of opinion, has not 
generally received the attenti6n which its importance demands, while the 
physical sciences and applied Mathematics tend to engross an undue pro- 
portion of the time of the student. We would have also a study in 
Esthetics and the principles of criticism in the Fine Arts. 

To what extent these several subjects can be pursued, depends on the 
time that can be devoted to the work of educution. It is not probable 
that the prescriptive term oi four years for the college course can be ex- 
tended, nor is it desirable to attempt it. Whatever is gained in this re- 
spect, must be added to the preparatory studies required for admission to 
the lowest college class. — Report to Penn, Educational Convention. 

[The two foregoing articles are examples of the two views of the sub- 
ject alluded to in the first. We are decidedly of the opinion that the 
closing article is not only much the best in expression, but has also the 
best of the argument. But the matter is open for discussion. The next 
article, which is from antoher Beport to the same Educational Conven- 
tion, discusses subjects in regard to which our own State has a growing 
interest.— Edr. Jour.] 

It we lack the sagacity to discriminate nicely between our acquain- 
tances and our friends, misfortune will do it for us. 
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RELATION OF HIGH SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES AND FEMALE 
SEMINARIES TO THE LOWER SCHOOLS AND TO 

V THE COLLEGES. 

Your committee, to whom was assigned the subject of the relation of 
the Acadeffljy the High School and the Female Seminary, to the Com- 
mon School, and also to the College, respectfully report : 

In the views entertained by your committee, the relations of the In- 
etitations here contemplated cannot be intelligibly presented without a 
brief preliminary notice of their origin, and their primary objects. 

The term Academy, as usually applied on oui side of the Atlantic, 
designates a species of educational agency, essential to our American 
system, and in origin it was undoubtedly co-eval with it. It was evi- 
dently brought into existence, by the deep felt necessity, that the ex- 
igencies of American society demanded an instrumentality for a more 
thorough training than could be afforded in the common school. Our 
Colleges also, in their capacity of Alma Mater, demanded a cradle for 
their nurslings, and the Academy only could fully respond to their de- 
mand. 

The legitimate object of the Academy was not to create invidious dis- 
tinctions in society, as some zealots of popular instruction have often al- 
leged : — Not to over-ride the Common School, on the one hand, nor on 
the other to trench on the proper precincts of the Colleges, but truly to 
subserve the interests of both. In obedience to the voice of the commu- 
nities where they were located, they received from the Common School, 
youth of both sexes, who possessed minds susceptible of a higher degree 
of culture than could be there enjoyed, cherished them with their best in- 
fluences, sent one portion of them back to labor there, as accepted teach- 
ers ; — another division into the business scenes of social life, where 
minds cultivated, intelligent and capable were in requisition, to discharge 
the several functions which our free Institutions and advancing civiliza- 
tion imperatively demanded ;— while a third portion, usually the elite of 
her aspiring children, the Academy presented to the College, there to 
enjoy the highest facilities for moral and intellectual culture our country 
was wont to afford, or its exigencies were supposed to demand. Among 
these, not last or least was that of returning back to the Academy some 
of its best specimens of scholarship, to supply tl^e demand for good 
and well approved academical tutors and preceptors. 

Such was the origin, such were the objects, and such in general has 
been the operation of our Anglo-American Academies. There have 
been, however, — ^whether for sufficient or insufficient reasons, your com- 
mittee do not here assume to dedde^ encroachments on the supposed 
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proper sphere of the Academy in two direotions. Some of the Colleges 
haye said, *' we will have our preparatory department, where our expect- 
ed alumni shall be fitted up with especial Latin and Greek to enter oar 
classes." Thus an element of support and patronage has been abstract- 
ed from the Academy,— and the one on which she was wont to pride her- 
self most— indeed that which was her crowning excellence. On the 
other hand the Common School has asserted a claim to have a special 
Institution for the preparation of its teachers. It has virtually said to 
the Academy, ''You cannot have, to grace your halls, the youths and 
maidens who are to fulfil the office of teachers in my department,— we 
must have the Normal School ;"— and the Normal School has claimed to 
have its preparatory department also : Thus assuming not only the du- 
ties of professional training in the art of teaching, but all the interme- 
diate discipline and instruction beyond the precincts of the Common 
School. 

It is easy to perceive, that these encroachments have seriously dimin- 
ished the original sphere of the Academy and impaired its usefulness; and 
that they manifestly tend to disparage its dignity and lower it 
in the estimation in the public mind. During the last twenty years, 
while Common Schools, Normal Schools, and Colleges have received lib- 
eral appropriations, no legislative favor has been tendered to an 
Academy. 

The High School, as its name imports, is an institution; literally in 
advance of the Common School. It has indeed been regarded by somOy 
as an extempore Academy, by others as a College — the people's college, — 
not altogether an empty title, as some of these Seminaries are legisla- 
tively empowered to confer degrees and honors, such as have been deem- 
ed the exclusive prerogative of our proper Colleges. The High School, 
however, is of very recent origin in Pennsylvania ; and its proper office 
and place in our educational system, may not, with due precision, have 
yet been determined. It seems to have sprung up in our cities and large 
towns, from the grading system of the Common School, and from the 
necessity of enlarged facilities for a business education, beyond those 
afforded by the Common School ;— commensurate in some localities with, 
those of the Academy and in others even transcending them. It has 
usually a classical department, and assumes to discharge in its proper 
locality, the functions the Academy performs in less populous districts. 
Unlike the Academy it has no definite relation to the College. It is the 
terminus of the educational course marked out for it in our system, at 
least in the male department, conferring its honors and diplomas, as em- 
bracing an ultimate curriculum of science and erudition. In its classical 
department it contemplates the Latin language, as also one or more of 
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modem languages ; bat these are chiefly for the specific purpose of busi- 
ness eDgagementSy and perhaps, also sometimes preparatory for the medi- 
cal profession. In these aspects the prospective mission of the High 
School^ seems to be to separate from the academical sphere of engage- 
monts those studies, that have reference to the higher elements of Eng« 
lish education, except so far as they may relate to the College or Normal 
School preliminary requisitions. 

When this tendency goes into effect, the High School will form the 
capital of the educational column of our free school system. The Acade- 
my then, will have its mission more definitely determined, as the essen- 
tial link between our lower and our highest Institutions of Education. 

The Female Seminary has ori^nated from the fact, that in our pro- 
gressive civilization and in the nature of our free Institutions, our 
daughters claim facilities of mental culture analogous to those enjoyed 
by our sons in the College. Private enterprise appears to have led the 
way, in the march of progress made by the Female Seminary, almost to 
the present hour. The names of Willard, Beattie, Mary Lyon and 
Catharine Beecher, stand pre-eminent in this department of education. 
Joint stock Seminaries succeeded those of private enterprise, and, though 
they have usually assumed the higher designation of Female Colleges, 
they have thus far failed to surpass in public estimation, and probably 
in intrinsic excellence, the Female Seminaries of Troy, of Steubenville 
and Mount Holyoke. In the minds of your committee, therefore, there 
appears, as yet, no proper distinction to be made between the Female 
Seminaries that court no higher designation, and those Institutions de- 
nominated Female Colleges. 

From these preliminaries, it is not difficult to trace out the relation ex- 
isting between the Institutions of education now under consideration, 
and the Common School and the College. 

The Academy, in the judgment of your committee, holds legitimately 
the relation to the Common School it was originally intended to fulfil : 
to advance the youth, who had well improved the opportunities, proffered 
hy the Common School — whose minds and whose means incited to further 
progress, and who, by such progress would be prepared for the higher 
engagements of social and civil life. It is the Academy also that should 
furnish the preliminary training for the College, the Normal School, the 
Polytechnic and occasionally for the Medical Institute. These, we be- 
lieve, it may challenge as its legitimate prerogatives, and whether desig- 
nated, Grammar School, Boarding School, or Academy, — these it uni- 
versally claims to be its own proper work. The Academy therefore has 
a rightful ground of complaint : 

Ist. Against those Colleges that have set up a preparatory depart- 
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xnent where pupils are to be famished^ in short order, with Latin, Qreek, 
Algebra and Geometry, in nicely measured quantum sufficit, to pass 
master for the Freshman Glass ; — an arrangement, that usually proves 
a detriment not only to the Academy whose province it invades, and 
whose proper patronage it f^bates, but also to the QoUege student who is 
the subject of it ; usually giving a factitious training for a special par- 
pose, instead of a regular educational progress in spelling and defimng, 
in English Grammar and Composition, in Common Arithmetic and Ge- 
ography, — elements of learning in which it is no uncommon thing to find 
College graduates sadly and shamefully deficient. A thorough academic 
course would prove a sure remedy, perhiqss the only one, for this evil. 

In the few sentences that follow, your committee may be thought to 
traverse the record, by transcending their specified limits ; but a moral — 
not a military — necessity impels them to the task. It is this. The 
Academy has a two fold complaint, §0 urge against the Normal Insti- 
tutes. 1st. They have, generally introduced a department of higher 
education identical with that which the Academy proposes, and they 
recommend it to pupils who have no expectation of assuming the Teach- 
er's profession, as presenting peculiar advantages for their improvement. 

2nd. It is also a subject of complaint, that candidates for the Teach- 
er's profession are taken fresh and green, from the Common School into 
the Normal Institute, without any preparatory Academical course, re- 
ceiving in lieu thereof, in the Normal School an abridged training, often 
a very superficial and defective one, to expedite their advancement into 
the professional course. This course your committee regard as the only 
proper and legitimate province of the Normal Institute. The arrange- 
ment to which your committee refer, usually imparts to its subjects a 
mere modicum of attainment in the art of instruction, a large measure 
of professional vanity, with the scantiest resources of a scientific and 
general knowledge, — mere operators with tools, without materials. 

We know it has been said in excuse of these encroachments, that the 
Academy has failed to fulfil its proper function in the educational system, 
and therefore they are exonerated from blame by the law of necessity, 
in making these innovations. 

This charge, whether true or false, demands ^ of those who are more 
immediately interested in managing or conducting these institutions, a 
most rigid investigation of the facts of the case ; and if the charge have 
any real foundation, let a prompt and thorough reform be instituted. 
Let the Boards of Control look well to it, that the teaching department 
of these Institutions, be found on careful inspection, not only fully com- 
petent to the task devolved on it, but committed to persons well tried in 
educational duties, and above all, of approved fidelity. If want of the 
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funds requisite to procare and sustain teachers of such grade and char- 
acter^ be the obstacle to their success^ — let application be duly made for 
legislative appropriations. They have just as rightful a claim to such 
assistance as the High School, or the College. Let inquiry be made into 
the course of studies and methods of instruction. Let obsolete text- 
books and exercises be discarded, new and better ones introduced ; and 
let them see to it that the Academies under their supervision and direc- 
tion assume, by their own proper merit, the place in our system duly 
assigned them. 

On the other hand, let Colleges and Normal Institutes, candidly inquire 
whether they have been dealing fairly with the Academies. The public 
sometimes s^eak of swelling the catalogue of students of a College and 
Normal School, by incautiously including in it, the names of incidental 
or preparatory department pupils, that have not, and may never have any 
proper connection with the Institution on which catalogue they appear. 
Every one, however, hnows the effect. 

Let the objectionable measures be reviewed. Let Colleges and Normal 
Institutes, as they very often may. co-operate in the improvement of this 
Institution ; seek to replenish the Academy, rather than abate its re- 
sources and patronage, burnish and brighten, rather than be-dim and ex- 
tinguish the lamp of a co-laborer. The working of the mines of human 
thought, sentiment and activities, demands all the light and all the labor, 
our entire educational system has appropriated to it« The head and the 
feet in the body physical could do little by themselves ; so in the body 
social and politic the Common School and the College would be sadly in- 
effective, if there be a paralysis of the heart and hands of the Academy. 
— lUport to Penmyhania Educational Convention, 

[to be CONCLtTDED.] 



GOOD SUGGESTIONS, 



[Prom a Circular of J. Wemli, Superintendent of Waupaca county :] 
In hard and trying times, like the present, we are too apt and too 
wtlling to lay aside our most important plans — to shrink back from the 
most necessary work, if it demands great efforts — and to wait for better 
azid more prosperous times. The fear of heavy National and State taxes, 
and general uncertainty of following a peaceful life in our homes, seem 
to overtake many of our well-educated citizens and to slacken the energy 
-wiiich they have manifested in public education until the present time. 
Voices are heard sometimes for suspending the Public Schools for a cer- 
tain time and for diminishing the number of school months. 
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Let me, thereforei remind those timid friends that education alone^ 
will and can bear ns safely over the billows of stormy times, and make 
as fit to serve oar land ; and that it is education alone that can be gaard- 
ed with safety before enemies— a capital, ready for any kind of business 
in which to obtain honor, wealth and happiness. If we consider these 
trathB; and if we try to secure a good education for our children in times 
of peace, we ought so much more to consider them, and foster good 
schools in times of war, when wealth and money are not safe for a singk 
day— when all other advantages vanish and prove uncertain^ — and we an 
no longer esteemed as owners of property, but as intellectual men. When 
many of our citizens may be opposed to district taxes, I find that it is 
my duty to solicit you to maintain a good school • You cultivate your 
fields yet — don't forget the cultivation of the minds and hearts of the 
ohUdren of this country. Something will grow in their minds, good or 
bad seed. Let us try to sow virtue and useful knowledge in their hearts. 

The best teacher cannot succeed without the necessary tools. Our 
workshops and kitchens are well provided with necessary utensils, while 
our school-houses are bare of them. There are a few school-houses even 
without a black-board, an indispensable implement ; when a little labor 
by one of our citizens, the nailing of a few pieces of lumber and a little 
blacking for them, would complete this work. Many school-houses are 
without desks which are so essential for teaching the important art of 
writing — especially important in our common schools ; and nearly all our 
school-houses are without charts for primer, and outline maps for ge- 
ography classes. A teacher cannot get along without apparatus, and 
needs it full as much as the blacksmith does his hammer and anvil. 

But in order to get our schools in the first rank in Wisconsin, we need a 
system of graded schools. The towns should organize Town Union 
Schools under competent teachers, and scholars firom the District Schools 
should pass an examination before being admitted. And to complete 
oar system of graded schools we must organize a County High School, 
and educate our youth at home. Well do I know that some of our citi- 
zens will hesitate at these propositions and call these plans impossible I 
find them as easy as they are practical. If a town raises $200 per year 
for a town school, the tax will amount to li to 3 mills on one dollar, and 
the balance for teacher's wages can easily be covered by subscription or 
charges for tuition. 

To maintain a County High School it needs a tax of aboat |50O per 
year on the County. The remainder can be raised in form of tuition and 
will gladly be paid. I do not mention the erection of school-houses, as 
the necessary buil^ngs for the first attempt can be obtained witboat 
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oost, and certain localities * would erect school- hoases; to get them into 
iheir neighborhood. 

Oar duties as citizens and parents demand our utmost energy to pro- 
Tide for the education of our children, and even considered in a mere eco- 
nomical point of view we shall find the ad?antage so great in comparison 
with the capital to be invested that every citizen should gladly join in 
this noble enterprise. 

Teachers throughout the State are organizing To¥m Teachers' Associ- 
tions to improve themselves by exchanging notes and solving and dis- 
cussing questions about schools and education. They meet generally 
every alternate Saturday, and school districts require commonly only five 
school days per week, or twenty days per month, but require of their 
teacher to use two days each month for self improvement in the Teachers' 
Association. I believe that a live teacher who attends the meetings of a 
Town Teacher's Association will do more work in twenty days than a 
"Don't Care" teacher in twenty-two days. I think it would be neces- 
sary for the citizens to manifest their own views in this matter by some 
acts or resolutions. 

May the holy desire to work, unitedly and individually, with all your 
strength for our schools — the education of your own children^be the 
guide in your action in these meetings and unite even the quarreling dis- 
tricts to harmonious action ; and may your efforts be crowned with that 
success which shall make all our schools what they ought to be— nurser- 
iee of intelligent men and women and patriotic citizens. 



MORALS AND MANNERS IN OUR SCHOOLS. 

[The^^owing article is fi^m the pen of Hon. E. Root, former State 
Sept., and iH^w Supt. of Fond 4^ ^^ county. It was not originally 
written for the Journal, but was contained in a letter addressed to our 
present State Supt*> ^ho kindly placed it at our disposal. We have 
thought the present time, as the Winti^r Schools are about to open, a fa- 
vorable one to make it public. 

The writer speaks of the utility of a text-book, which shall embody a 
system of morals and manners . It would perhaps be found difficult to 
carry out this idea ; but we called attention last month, and call renew<« 
ed attention in this connection, to a little book entitled " Primary Moral 
LesAons," by M. F. Cowdery, or Sandusky, Ohio, as being calculated to 
meet the want in some degree.-^EnB.] 

From the observation and experience of my whole life and especially 
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from diligent inqairj among the most intelligent men and women of the 
coontj for the last six months, I am satisfied that the chief obstacle to 
the progress and elevation of the Common Schools, has been and now is, 
the fact, that bad morals and bad manners are saffered to prevail in snd 
about them. Parents of intelligence and refinement have often said to 
me that they were afraid to send their children to them — that if they did, 
their children were there brought in immediate contact with profane 
swearing, and rudeness, and vulgarity in words and actions, of the most 
disgusting kind; that if this feature, in those schools, could not be 
changed, they .never could be made suitable places for the proper educa- 
tion of youth. Is not this so ? I have publicly interrogated teachers 
and scholars on this subject in the schools, that I have visited, and io 
every instance^ but one, the admission was freely made, that profanitj 
and vulgarity were vices that prevailed among them. 

I have invariably directed all the rhetoric that I possess against these 
vices ; but the difficulty of eradicating evil habits is very great, and can 
only be accomplished by proper instruction and a course of rigid disci- 
pline. Common Schools will never enjoy the confidence and respect of 
people of intelligence and refinement, until morals and manners receive 
a much greater share of attention in them than they bow do. Has not 
the time arrived for greater efforts in this direction ? What is scholar- 
ship worth when associated with vulgarity and depravity ? Ought there 
not to be as much pains taken, in the schools, to make a boy a ^entlemctnf 
as there is to make him a scholar f In the term gentleman I include 
purity of morals as well as gracefulness of manners. Parents desire 
their sons to be gentlemen and their daughters to be ladies as well as to be 
scholars. Audit is my opinion that efforts in this direction will be 
warmly seconded and sustained by both parents and children. How 
shall we go to work then to effect this change in our schools, and to se- 
core what Milton calls the ^' virtuous education of youth ?" 

Many things are to be considered : There should be pleasant and well 
furnished school rooms ; the grounds about the school houses should be 
inclosed and adorned ; separate yards should be provided with privies 
for the different sexes to prevent improper exposure and to preserve 
delicacy of feeling. So much should be done by the Districts in thoir 
eorporate capacity. This is their part of the work, and is merely pre- 
paratory, but essential, to be in harmony^ and auxiliary to the part to be 
performed by the teacher. What is the part of the teacher and how is 
he to be qualified to perform it ? There must be a system ; the teaober 
must understand it and be trained to carry it out. The teacher's part is 
to improve the minds, the morals, and the manners of his pupils. How 
is he to teach morals and manners ? Ther? are principles of manners as 
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irell as of morals that could be reduced to a suitable form for school use, 
and be taught to the pupils. This code of school morals and manners 
might be taught and practiced in the schools, with the same efficiency 
and with the same success, that arithmetic is. There can be no doubt 
of tbis. A person of intelligence and refinement can easily be found to 
prepare such a code, with instructions how to use it and carry out its 
priuciples. It should be made expressly for school use, with lessons to 
be studied and recited, with such exercises for practice in manners, as 
good taste might suggest. If w^ had such a work, one every way suita- 
ble for school use, then our teachers would have to be trained in that as 
well as in other subjects of school study ; and being so trained, in all 
requisite school studies and discipline, I can see no reason why our com- 
mon or public schools should not be carried to the highest degree of per- 
fection. Then the objection could no longer be urged, that the morals 
and manners of the pupils were neglected in the schools. 
RiPON, June, 1862. 

FIRST LESSONS IN READING. 

For several years, I have made primary reading the subject of study 
and experiment. Within a few months, I have visited a large number of 
the best schools in the State, and have carefully observed their different 
methods of teaching beginners to read. These observations induce me 
to present, as plunly as possible, the plan which I can most confidently 
commend to the teachers both of our graded and district schools. 

I shall bear in mind the peculiar disadvantages under which the teachers 
of ungraded schools labor and endeavor to adapt my suggestions to their 
needs. In a graded school, taught by teachers of my own selection and 
training, and supplied with books and charts, specially adapted to my 
own yiews> I should doubtless pursue a somewlSat different course. 

It is probable that an attempt to carry out even this plan win meet 
with opposition in many neighborhoods, in which are patrons who do 
not believe in progress in school instruction, and who wish their children 
taught just as they were, thirty years ago, however barren the senseless 
routine may have been in good results. Parents who can neither spell 
nor read creditably, after a life-long practice, are often most strenuous to 
have their children read and spell in school as they did. Under the cir- 
cumstances in which the teacher is placed, it may be best to compromise 
the matter by seeming to yield, but stiU pursuing quietly his own plan I 
If necessary, the children may be permitted to say their " a-be-ces " or 
" a-bo-abs " once a day, while the teacher with increased effort in <'the 
better wtij,** makes good the lost time. 
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I wish also to suggest; before attempting to sketch this methodi that 
readers and charts adapted to it are very convenient bat are not really 
necessary. A good blackboard, a piece of chalk, and, if the teacher ii 
not skillfal in drawing, a few piotores, will answer every parpose for a 
few days. When the blackboard exercises are no longer sufficient, ths 
plan may still be used in connection with any ordinary primer. 

First Step. — The first step in teaching a child to read is to enable 
him to name a few words at sight, and to read sentences composed of 
these words in a natural and expressiye manner. To this end the words 
selected must mean something to the child. They must truly represent 
to him ideas. He must also be made familiar with them as sounds 
(spoken words) before an attempt is made to learn them as forms (prink- 
ed words). Heoce the child must first become acquainted with the ob- 
jects, actions, qualities, etc., represented by the words he is to read. 
It is thus that each word becomes a reality— something within the child's 
sympathies and grasp. It must be evident that the true method of teach- 
ing a child to read is based on the principles of what is called ** object- 
teaching." 

The teacher calls the attention of the class to some object, a bird for 
example, with which each scholar is familiar, and makes it the subject 
of a brief conversation (an object lesson). As soon as the interest of 
the class is sufficiently enlisted, she draws upon the blackboard a picture 
of a bird (or shows a picture of one) and asks, " What is this ?" After 
developing the idea of a picture by showing that a picture of a bird can- 
not sing, fly, etc , and is not therefore really a bird, she proceeds to print 
the word bird, upon the board. She then points to the word and says : 
" We have been talking about a bird ; I have just shown you the picture 
of a bird; and now here is the word, bird. When you see this word 
what are you to think of?" '' Bird." Great care must be taken, just 
at this point, to make plain the proper distinction between an object, its 
picture and the word that represents it. The teacher may then print the 
word several times of different sizes, (avoiding, for the present, the use 
of capital letters,) and the class name the same in concert. She then calls 
on different scholars to take the pointer and point to the word in the vari- 
ous places and name it. 

At the next lesson another word, as cat, is introduced and taught in a 
similar manner. Great pains should be taken to call attention to the 
form or appearance of the word, but no effort should be made to teach the 
narnes of the letters that compose it. All experience has shown that 
the attempt to read a word through its letters only serves to confase the 
young tyro. 

As soon as the class can name three or four words at sight (bird, oai^ 
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dogy boy), they are led to make up and repeat little sentences, by saying 
something of each object. The teacher points to the word '' bird/' for 
OKample, and asks, ''What does a bird do ?" '' Sings," says one. The 
teacher then says, ** A bird sings," and the class repeat the same one or 
more times in concert. '* What else does a bird do ? *' Flies." "A bird 
jQies," repeats the class. In this manner foar or five of the more com- 
mon actions of each object are named and the sentences repeated. Each 
word shoald be clearly enunciated and each sentence repeated in an ex- 
pressiye manner. The tones of the voice should be distinct, yet sweet 
and natural. 

The teacher then prints the word, " sings," upon the board. ''What 
did you say a bird does?" "Sings ;" "Flies." "Here is the word, 
sings. Does it make any noise? Listen." In this manner, the fact 
that the word, sings, is only the name of an action may be realized. 
The teacher now asks, "How many letters in this word ? Count them." 
*' One, two, three, four, five." " Five letters. Which two are alike ?" 
" The first and last." 

She now prints on the board, "bird sings," " boy sings," and teaches 
the class to read the sane. The word "a" is also familiarized and 
placed before each sentence, as, " a bird sings,'^ "a boy sings." 

In like manner, the words, flies, eats, plays, runs, purrs, barks, etc., 
are taught and as many little sentences as possible printed on the board 
and read. No new word should be used in making a sentence. 

The qoalities of these objects, as good, bad, large, small, black and 
white, may next be introdaced by proper questions and conversation, and 
the words printed and familiarized. As the words are learned, new sen- 
tences are formed and read. 

Thus, in a few days, a child will master fr m twenty to thirty words 
and be able to read many sentences, each embodying the results of his 
own observations. 

I have attempted to give only a general idea of the manner of starting 
a class in^reading by this method. The words must of course be re- 
peated many times, pointed out on the chart (if there is one) and in the 
l)ook. The sentences must also be read backwards as well as forwards — 
the aim being so to familiarize every word that it may be recognized at 
sight, without the least hesitation. 

The words should bo selected (the first six or eight excepted) mainly 
from the charts or from the first lessons in the primer. 

The sentences formed should be read in a correct manner — ^the usual 
''primary " tone being carefully avoided. Even when the sentences are 
read in concert (concert ezeroises should be used sparingly), there should 
not be even a traoe of the chanting dxawl| no oommon in concert reading 
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in oar schools. If scholars cannot be taught to read in concert without 
this pernicioQS sing-song tone, the exercises should be abandoned wholly. 
Those expressive yariations in tone, pitch and force, which constitute the 
chief excellence of good reading, aro thus fatally ignored. Whenever a 
sentence is read in concert, see to it that each scholar reads with proper 
tone and expression. In short, the aim of these early drills should be 
to establish at once correct habits in reading. The best reading in the 
school may be heard in the primary classes. 

It must be borne in mind that the above method is to be used excla- 
sively only in starting a child in reading. It must not be carried too far.- 
A knowledge of letters and spelling should be postponed only a few days 
until the child has acquired some skill in reading. Although the names 
of the letters are of no assistance to the child in his first essays at read- 
ing, a familiarity with these letters, and especially with their elements^ 
or sounds, will soon enable '' to make out new words " with considerable 
certainty. In spite of the "barbarisms" of our spelling, the child, if 
well taught, soon a9Soeiates the sound of a letter with its form and thus 
reach the names of many new words. 

In another article, I shall endeavor to give the second and third steps 
of this method— the analysis and synthasis of words as sounds and as 
forms. — Ohio Educational Monthly, 



BOUNDARIES. 



The method of describing boundaries, usually adopted in schools, seems 
open to objection. It consists merely in naming the states or countries 
which may be reached by going north, east, &c., from the country in 
question, or from any part of it. It seems to suppose that each country 
is a rectangle, whose sides lie opposite to the points of the compass. It 
does not help the learner to remember the forms of the states, and often 
serves to confuse his notions of the relative proximity of surrounding 
states, both to the country in question, and to each other. If the scholar 
has in his mind's eye a correct outline of the state, it will be easy for him 
to give the boundary ; if he has not, this method of learning the boundary 
win not go far towards the construction of such a picture. 

Let us suggest an improvement : 

First. Let the pupil recognize eight instead of /our points of compass. 

Second. Let him exercise his judgment in determining how many and 
which of th^se points are to be referred to in the case in hand. 

Third. Let the o^fjaoent coonties be named in the order in whioh they 
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are foand, beginning nsuallji baft not always^ a^ some point eeteotedi say 
the northern. 

To illastrate. Wisconsin is boanded north by Lakie Superior, north* 
east by Upper Michigan, east by Lake Michigan, south by Illinois, south- 
west by (the Mississippi river which separates it from) Iowa and Min- 
nesota, west by Minnesota. 

South Carolina s bounded north and north east by North Carolina, 
south east by the Atlantic, and south west by Georgia. 

When the boundary line of a state is indicated by the course of some 
river, the question often arises, shall ^e bound by the stream, or by the 
state beyond, or by the stream as separating one state from the other ? 
Shall we say that Wisconsin is bounded south-west by the Missis* 
sippi, or by Iowa, or by the Mississippi which separates it from Iowa ? 
As a matter of fact either of the three statements is true. The ju- 
risdiction of Wisconsin meets that of Iowa in the mid-channel of the 
Mississippi, and the exact lino of separation is even less definite than 
that invisible parallel of latitude which marks the boundary between 
Wisconsin and Illinois. Tet this line when found will have been deter- 
mined by the river, and so the first and the third statements are true. 
The question is like one which asks whether your garden is bounded 
south by your fence, or by your neighbor's garden, or by the fence which 
separates it from your neighbor's garden. The law, while it might in- 
sist that the fence be kept unmoved and in repair, probably would not 
reo<^nize it as the boundary of your property. 

After all, would it not be best to bound states, in learning Geography, 
jutot as one would bound property in a deed, by beginning at some point, 
and then following the boundary line, through all its important changes 
in direction, until we return to the place of beginning ? In this way 
the whole story may be told, including, if you choose, all the streams of 
importance, and the description of the boundary will carry with it some 
idea of the outline of the state. 

To illustrate. The boundary line of Wisconsin be^ns at the mouth 
of the St. Louis river, on Lake Superior, and runs thence east, along the 
shore of Lake Superior to the mouth of the Montreal river, thence south- 
east along the Montreal Biver, the south-west boundary of Upper Mich- 
igan and the Menominee river, to Lake Michigan, thence south along the 
shore of Lake Michigan to the north comer of Illinois, thence west along 
the north boundary of of Illinois to the Mississippi river, thenoe porth- 
west along the Mississippi, which separates Wisconsin from Iowa and 
Minnesota, to the mouth of the St. Croix river, thence north along tl^e 
St. Croix, (the eastern boundary of Minnesota) and the St. Louis river^ to 
the pkoa of beginning. 
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Tbifl demands more labor both of thought and language, from the papil, 
than the former method mentioned, bat it states all the fiicts, and wiU 
both assist, and be assisted by, the outline whieh the pupil will see in 
his mind, and will be prepared to draw upon his slate, or upon the black- 
board. S. H. P. 



LETTERS TO THE aOYERNOR 

ON OUR IDITCATIONAL WANTS. 



II. — SOIBNTIPIC SCHOOLS. 

Sib : — In my First Letter I adverted briefly to the subject of Military 
Education, and to the need of more efElcient and more eztensiye provision 
for that purpose. But such provision is made that we may guard against 
a contingency, and the more ample the provision, the more remote and 
improbable the contingency. The integrity of the Union once restored, 
the supremacy of the Constitution vindicated and the military power of 
the Republic thus shown to be equal to the great work now imposed upon 
it, we shall then have little to dread from domestic or foreign foe, so long 
as that power is known to be ready for action. 

Unlike that of the soldier are the peaceful avocations of men. In the 
former when the art is learned, it is still the hope of the good citisen 
that it may not be called into requisition. In the latter, preparation 
must be followed by action in order that the desired result may be reach- 
ed. And if the widest extent and utmost accuracy of scientific research 
and application secure the most successful results in the actual enter- 
prizes of war, much more so in those of peace. I come therfore to speak 
of Scientific Schools. 

Not only are civilized and barbarous states of society distinguished 
from each other by the presence of science in the former, and its absence 
in the latter, but the extent and influence of civilization may be measared, 
by the degree to which science takes the place of mere empirical tradi- 
tional knowledge, and that scientific processes underlie merely maniial 
skill. And in nothing is the advancement of modem civilization more 
unequivocally indicated, than in the multiplication of institutions for tibe 
promotion of applied science. These institutions are partly a natural 
outgrowth of the general progress of science ; partly a result of the 
pressure, so to speak, of human wants — a pressure arising from the veiy 
fact of the increase of population in given districts ; and partly a ne- 
cessity of the restless and inquirintj; spirit of the human mindi in thote 
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tonntries and states of society where the work of progress and improYO* 
ment has onoe fairly commenoed. 

In the Old World special Scientific Schools of yarioas kinds have be- 
come so common as to form a settled and prominent part of educational 
and industrial effort. France is especially distinguished for the number 
and variety of its special schools of science, which have been established 
for the promotion ol almost every department of human interest and in- 
quiry. Not only are there numerous schools of law, medicine and the- 
ology, and of the various branches of natural and mathematical soiencoi 
history, literature and the fine arts, but of agriculture, mining, naviga- 
tion, naval and military science, and every important branch of industry. 
Similar statements might be made of the provision made in some other 
European countries, particularly some of the German States. In this 
country, beyond the establishment of schools of kw, medicine and di- 
vinity, very little has been done, especially on any enlarged and adequate 
scale. We have one military and one naval school, each on a small scale. 
Several States have made a beginning towards the supply of Normal or 
Teachers' Schools ; but even in these States, a very small proportion of 
the teachers are trained in those schools. In a few of our oldest colleges 
or universities, some special provision has been made for scientific in- 
struction, and at Harvard, Tale and Dartmouth especially, ** scientific 
schools " so called, have been established. Two or three incomplete 
'^ polytechnic schools" as they are termed, have been established in 
Philadelphia and elsewhere. A few of the States have done a very little 
for the encouragement of agriculture ; and there the enumeration of 
efforts in this direction must end. That we as a nation have as yet done 
80 little in comparison with European States, is atributable, partly to 
onr newness as a national organization ; partly to our scattered popula- 
tion — ^whioh being about equal to that of England, is spread over more 
than fifty times her geographical area ; partly to the peculiar '^pioneer" 
form that much of our industry therefore necessarily assumes, leading to 
the investment of capital in what seems to be more immediately urgent 
and remunerative enterprises ; but partly also because, as says Prof. 
Oilman, of New ELaven, <' there still exists a lamentable ignorance as to 
the extent to which special schools, and particularly schools of science 
are established abroad ; for it can hardly be doubted," he adds, '< that if 
a knowledge of their number, character and influence were generally 
diffased among the people of this country, they would provide for them- 
selves the same means of education which despotic governments have 
found contributing so much to the welfare and happiness of their sub- 
jeetB." 

The two interests which most urgently and immediately demand the 
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MtabUshment of special edioolo in oar Stftte, are ikaaicirLTURtf and 
Tbachi!<70. Of the latter I will not now speak. Of the former it is 
obyiotts to remark, that as aa ocoapation whioh engages the attention 
and absorbs the labor of mnoh the larger part of our population, and 
upon the prosperity of which, that of all other oocopations so directly 
depends, it demands in a large and liberal measure the fostering regard 
of GoTemment. That something has been done, by granting for some 
years past, an annual appropriation to the State Agricultural Society, is 
true ; that the greater stimulas to agricultural improvement which this 
Society has thereby been able to lend, by its Transactions and their 
publication, and by its encouragement to county organizations, hasrsbowa 
the pecuniary aid rendered by the State to be a wise outlay, is also true; 
and by all means let this aid be continued. But such an agency, how- 
eter useful in its place, is not enough. It rather s^res to show that 
agri -ultural progress and saecess are practicable, and to excite a spirit of 
inquiry, than to diffuse that accurate elementary knowledge which lies at 
the foundation of any systematic and general improTement and assured 
success in the processes of agriculture. Intelligent farmers are not sbw 
to see, nor to wish to appropriate, an obvious improvement. But the 
attempt to do «> may be quite unsuccessful, because they are unable to 
determine the conditions of success. These may involve a knowledge of 
facts in regard to the constitution and condition of soils, the effect of 
certain manures, or of the action of certain chemical changes, to whish 
they can lay no claim — of which they have perhaps little oonception. 
Following merely the outward mechanical part of a process indicated, 
they are disheartened by failure, and not anoaturally fall back with more 
pertinacity than ever, npon the usual routine of mere traditional and em- 
pirical farming. 

What is the remedy ? It is obviously the dissemination of more agri- 
Cultural science. This cannot be done effectually by occasional lectures, 
nor yet by the eirculation of books or periodicals. All this may do good. 
But in this matter as in all others requiring the aid of science, there 
must be systematic training and instruction ; and all ezprience as weU as 
analogy, serves to show, that Agricultural Schools alone, furnished with 
competent professors, and provided also with the illustrative apparotas, 
so to speak, of a model and en experimental farm, can effectually aocom- 
plish the desired result. 

There are two classes of students who might be expected to resort to 
an Agricultural School : First, those who coming with the preparatioD 
of a previous liberal cttlture, shoold wish to investigate the more recon- 
dite problems of agricultural science, as well as to study its asoertalned 
(Principles and applioatiDns. Such spteni thou^^ they mf^ be lew In 
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namber would f^p forth not only tQ diffuse kaowIedi2;ey and to advance tbe 
interetits of agricalturei but to add new dignity to the occupacion. Sec- 
ondly, and a more numerous class at first, would be those who, coming 
principally perhaps from among the sons of our more intelligent farmersi 
and with less of preparation, would wish to pursue a less extended and 
more practical course of study, but some of wh<im it might be presumed 
would go on in an individual course of study and experiment, and take 
rank at length among scientitic agriculturists, And it is not foreign to 
the subject to remark, that with such an addition to. the number of in- 
telligent and opulent farmers as a well endowed and successful institution 
for the promotion of agricuture would give us, a class of men woall grow 
npfrom whom it might be hoped would be drawn those who would con- 
tribute to secure the .^tate in time to come, from imbecile and corrupt 
legislation. 

Before leaving this branch of the subject it may be observed, that in 
connection with those needful appendages of an Agricultural School, 
Mod*'! and Experimental Farms, a class of more than usually skilled and 
intelligent laborers might be produced, some of whom at least, would 
afterwards contribute to the work of improvement, as farmers on their 
own account. 

To the usual and at this time seemingly formidal^le ob ection of ex- 
pense, it is saffioient to reply, that even in an eoonomio point of view, 
tbe State can better afford to mak^ appropriations td encourage Agricul- 
tnre than she can afford to neglect it. If as the result of a vigorous 
movement in this direction, and of the systematic diffusion of valuable 
knowledge among our farmers, by scattering among them men who should 
present them palpable examples of impro v ement — if as the result of this 
I say, a bushel were in the course of ten years added to the average yield 
per acre of our important crops, or a dollar to the average value of our 
larger domestic animals ; or a new impetus given to successful fruit cul- 
ture, or to the practice of under-draining and deep plowing, or to the 
production generally by oar farmers of a larger variety of crops, with 
less dependence upon wheat as a staple ; any one of these benefits and 
all of them and more might be expected — would many timen over return 
to the State all her expenditure. The large majority of our citizens are 
and will be farmers ; and under an enlightened and improved agricultural 
system, they would far more easily meet a double or quadruple burden of 
taxation, than they have heretofore met ordinary burdens of that nature, 
tfat of the anoertain and frequently oaremunsrative returns of our present 
iritort sighted system of farming. And while it is a mere truism to say 
that apon nothing will the fature material prosperity of the State so di- 
rectly depend aa upon the improvsmeat or neglaot of her agrioultarai ca* 
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pabilities, it is equally true that withoat great change and improTement; 
many a farmer will be unable to meet his liabilities, or be obliged to strag- 
gle on with embarrassments that might be avoided. 

I close this letter with the remark that the recent act of Congress, 
making a conditional grant to each of the States for the general purpose 
here advocated, invests the subject with an increased interest and opens 
a door to the realization of an extended plan of Agricultural improve- 
ment. Doubting not. Sir, that you will earnestly press this whole sub- 
ject upon the attention of the next Legislature, I add no more. 

Civis. 



TWO SORTS OP TEACHERS. 

In going into schools, as I sometimes do, I notice two sorts of teachers, the 
fussy and the quiet No doubt other dassific&tibns may be made, but as to their 
general method of getting along, they may be classed as above. First as to action 
—deportment: Tour fussy teacher — the term may not be elegant but it is apt— 
is always iu motion. He walks up and down everyi^here and nowhere; if he 
sits, it is now on a chair, now on a bench ; his feet first upon the floor, then upon 
his desk; he has now this object in bis hand now that; he begins one thmg, 
then stops and begins another, thus precious time is lost in indecision and con- 
fusion. Next in language— he talks ]ncesai|tly, and often in a tone that reminds 
you more of a cracked clarionet than a human voice ; and in a key that makes 
you think of a young parot at the top of the room. Then he pours out words at 
random, twice as fast as his ideas come; he asks a question four or five different 
ways in a breath ; when answered, he answers it over again, in as many differ- 
ent ways. If he undertakes to explain anything, his sentences overlap, like 
shingles on a roof; that is, he constantly begins back and says every thing wholly 
or partly over agidn. In government and discipline he is equally capricious and 
undetermined. It a child leans one degree out of perpendicular, he is as much 
disturbed as if his leeson is entirely wanting. He has fifty frivolous rules, and 
changes them a dozen times in a term. He loses his temper twenty times a day, 
and at night is in a state of complete mental fret and haggardness. 

Your quiet teacher, on the other hand, "takes things easy.'' I do not mean 
that he is lazy, though he may be so, but he does not make a fuss He is not in 
all parts of the school -room at once ; though if need be, he can change his position 
with all needful celerity. But he does every thing quietly. His motions are 
gentle and dignified, and no more than are needed ; he does not waste bin energy, 
and so is always fresh. In speech he says what he has to say and is done with 
it If he asks a question, it is intelligible the first time ; and when he gives an 
explanation, his words are well chosen, and he does not repeat it in a dozen dif- 
ferent forms, tiU no one knows what he means. In the management of hia charge 
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he ftots upon the principle that children already know, for the most part, what 
they ought and what they ought not to do, and he does not therefore lay down a 
multitude of rules which merely tempt to infhbctiona. He seeks rather to mftise 
and awaken a general spirit of order and obedience and self-respect If a slight 
disturbance occurs, he does not make five times as much noise hi noticing it — a 
glance of the eye is usually a sufficient reminder or rebuke. His temper is sel* 
dom ruffled and never beyond his control His pupils appreciate his kindness 
and firmness, and dread nothing so much as his disapprobation. 

I have of course drawn portraits that represent somewhat extreme opposites, 
but it will be found that most teachers incline very much to the one or the other 
of these types ; and one of the most important facts connected with the matter 
is, that teachers impart themselves, in no small degree, to their pupils. One of 
the most thorough-going, laborious teadhers I ever knew, was so exoeesively 
nervous and irritable, that some of his pupils seemed always to go home with a 
swarm of bees about their ears. Less marked bat most desirable and most last- 
ing, is the influeDce of a teacher of the opposite dass. I happened to know a 
community in which three teachers of that description successively labored, and 
with the most happy results. I am quite certain that they have each left an im- 
press of a most salutary nature, upon the minds and characters of their pupils, 
and one that will never be efhoed. Sobutatob. 



MATEKMATICAIi BISPAATMSNT. 



Solution of JPtoblem 46. — Let x y and z represent the sides of the 
triangle and denote by a & and c respectively the perpendioalars let fall 
from the angles opposite these sides. Put a;+^+«=2<S^. Then ax=hy 

=c2f=2 V,(,«aj)(*-y)(«-«) (1) From (1) we find y^^^z =^ and 

c 

S=ixh+±+ ±y Assume ill + |.+^\=«, then S^ma. This 
Talue of iS placed in (1) gives ax=2«'i/wi (w»— 1) («i— iL\|m— iL\ 



'. »= 



a|/m(»»-l)(«.-|.)^»»-|) 



Having found the value of x we can readily determine the values of y 
and z. 

Cottage Grove. L. Caicpbbll. 

Noie.-'Mr. S«mael Olegg's solotion of problem 46 is wholly inoorrect. 
SMb joa will readilj seebj examinatioiii (tee No.2| YoL 7)* L. C. 
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Problem 55.— A farmer has a triangular field, whieh he wished to di- 
vide into two equal parts by a fence ; find the points in the sides of the 
field from which he must draw the line for his fence to be the least pos- 
sible expense to him. L. Cahpbbll. 

Problem 56.— The oenters of two given spheres are at the extremities 
of the major axis of a giren ellipse. Find a point in the circumferenoe 
of the elhpse from which the greatest portion of spherical surface is vis- 
ible. L. Campbell. 

To RuvoB Bods to Fbbt. — Bole : Annex two ciphers to the num- 
ber of rodB given, subtract the number of rods, and divide by 6. The 
quotient will be the exact No. of feet* Bequired an explanation 

H. B. 

The difference between any two numbers, consisting of the same digits, 
is always divisible by 9. Bequired an explanation. H B. 



SUBTBACTION. 



In the last number of the Journal, I notice a few remarks about sab- 
traction, and as I had the usual amount of trouble in understanding the 
'^ borrowing" and *' paying" under certain circumstances, when I was 
a school boy, and since as a teacher I have seen how easily the difficulty 
may be overcome, perhaps it would not be amiss to state the method I 
have adopted. I will illustrate by an example : 

2021 
1354 

667 

In the above example we cannot ta e 4 units from 1 unit, therefore we 
will add 10 units to t ^e minuend, (by adding to the unit's figure,) making 
ll. Now, 4 from 11 leaves 7. But since the minuend is increased by 
10, the answer will be too la'ge, unless the subtrahend be increased in a 
like manner. We therefore add one unit of the sdcond order, (which is 
equal to the 10 units added to the minuend,) to the sub. 1 and 5 are 6. 
Hci-e we meet with the same difficulty as before ; we cannot take 6 from 
2. We now increase the minuend, by 10 units of the second order, and 
afterward increase the subtrahend by the addition of an equal unit, vii.: 
1 unit of the third order, for the same reason as before given. 

This explanation you will at once perceive, is simple, and easily tinder^ 
stoud ; while the old method of borrowing 10 from Mr. 2, and then 
squaring accounts by paying I to Mr. 5^ (that ^S the explahat on I re- 
ceived when a boy) or taking 1 of the httxl higher dettoikkinAtibii and re- 
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ducing it and adding to the lower and then considering the figure from 
which we borrowed, one less, or what amounts to the same thing in the 
answer, considering the next figure of the subtrahend one lar^rer, par- 
ticularly if the figure of the higher order in the minuend be a cipher, is, 
or at least with me was, a matter which I found considerable difficulty in 
understanding perfectly. 

I think no teacher will regret a trial of the method above illustrated. 

Kbnosha. H. B. 



ACCURACY IN ARITHMETIC. 

No person, who is willing to allow an error to pass undetected, can be 
a good arithmetician. Accufory, dbiolute aceuracy, should be aimed at 
in every operation ; and no labor is too great which is necessary to secure 
it. Not only should the results be accurate, but the eump'Ur should 
lonow for himse'f that they are so. If he has any doubt concerning a 
result, he should examine each and every step of his work. One pro- 
blem thus solved and proved by a learner is of more real value to him 
than ten solved by him and proved by another, or tested by comparison 
with a printed answer. 

An intelligent and highly accomplished accountant, who has charge of 
the books of a large manufacturing establishment employing three hun* 
dred men, once spent nearly a week in examining his accounts, to dis- 
cover the cause of an error of a few cents ; and, said he, '* I never 
spent the same amount of time more profitablv." Another gentleman^ 
l>earing also a high reputation and receiving a good salary as an account* 
aat, spent, to use his own language, the '^ greater part of four days in 
searching out the cause of an error of ten cents.'' Both these gentle- 
men say, that if they should adopt any other principle than that of absO' 
lute accuracy f they could not retain their situations. Every accountant, 
business man, and practical man bears similar testimony, and confirms 
these views. Indeed, most of them say that the knowledge of arithme- 
tio acquired in the school-room has been of little practical value to them, 
because they did not learn to be accurate and rapid in performing thdr 
work, and to know for themselves that they had been accurate. 

Rapidity in the performance of numerical operations is scarcely o f 
secondary importance to accuracy and certainty. The most accurate 
computers are usually the most rapid in their work. — Dana P. ColOum. 

The moral edncfition of a ohild at home should be well completedi be- 
fore it is sent to sohooL 
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KDITORIAIk MISCKltlL^ANY. 



INSTITUTES— WHAT "WB NEED. 

The Kew Law, in requiring the County Superintendents, (manj of whom have 
not had wide experience as teachers,) to hold Institutes, but &iling to make any 
provision for their assistance in so doing, or for securing the attendance of those 
for whose benefit the Institutes are held, reminds one of the famous ordinances 
of the Common Council of Boston, in days of yore, which required colored per 
sons, from whom some mischief was apprehended, to carry a lantern when ap- 
pearing in the streets at nighty but which omitted to reqmre that a candle be 
placed therein ; and after supplying that omission, still neglected to mention that 
iii must be lighted. We do not doubt that many of the superintendents can do 
good service in the work of an Institute, nor that they may be able to command 
some valuable local assistance, without making compensation for it. Still it 10 
no disparagement to either our superintendents or teachers to say, that it is vastly 
easier to judge of a person's qualifications, by an examination, than to elucidate 
successfully, in Institute exercises, the points in which ordinary teachers are 
most deficient, or to find a pretty good teacher for the school-room, than for the 
Institute platform. 

Since the withdrawal of Mr. Allen from his labors for the most part, under the 
Board of Normal Regents, and his entrance into a local school, we know of no 
person in the State, competent to the work and disengaged, whose services can 
be commanded for holding Institutes. The recent very acceptable labors of Pro£ 
SiU in several of our Institutes lead us to remark that in Michigan, he and the 
other members of the Faculty of the State Normal Sdiool, together with Mr. 
Gr^ory, the State Saperintendent^ have in time past acted to some extent as an 
Itinerant Normal Faculty, holding Institutes in various parts of the State, to the 
great advantage doubtiess of the teachers m attendance^ especially such as had 
not attended the Normal School. 

We have no Normal School Faculty to call upon, because we have as yet un- 
fortunately no State Normal School; but if a moderate appropriation were placed 
at the disposal of the State Superintendent, a very good fitculty might be organ- 
ized at least for a spring and fall campaign of Institutes. Mr. Fickard is himself 
one of the very best men we know of in an Institute, whenever his time is at 
his disposal in that way ; Mr. Allen, whenever he can leave his school, is a host, 
and there are other excellent teachers, who are showing good adaptation for In- 
stitute work. It seems to us that hereafter. Institutes of longer duration, in fewer 
localities, and where most needed, would be much more profitable than a 
continuance of the prevalent type of four days sessions. The propriety of this 
is shown by the success of such Institutes recently held. We do hope the L^ 
idatore may be induced to extend the aid required, in some way. 
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ROLL OP HONOR. 

Two months since we suggested that the names of teachers who have entered 
the army should be published in the Journal, and that the County Superintend- 
ents collect and forward the requisite iuformatlon. We have just noticed that 
the State Superintendent of Illinois requests the County Superintendents there 
to append the same information to their Annual Reports. After some glowing 
and patriotic words, Mr Bateman in his Circular says : 

** Without detracting from the equal merit of other classes of our citizen sol- 
diei7| I would point with pride to the illustration of these truths in the case of 
those with whom we are more particularly identified — the teacher-soldiers of 
Illinois. I haye watched their career with solicitude, and read their record with 
exultation. It is noble, glorious. And now I propose to collect their names 
from the scattered camps of the Union, — all who are living, all who have fallen, 
— ^ihat we may know and honor the former, and cherish with loving afifection the 
memory of the latter. 

Will you, ihereiore, send to this office, with your annual report, a statement, 
in tabular form, of the teachers in your several counties who have enlisted in the 
service of the country? The form should be ruled for the following items : (1) 
Name; (2) Residence; (8) Place where he taught; (4) Number of the regiment 
and letter of the company in which he enlisted; (5) Rank in same; (6) Battles 
or skirmishes in which he was engaged; (7) Whether slain, or wounded, etc. 

The table can easily be prepared, and with a little effort the information ean 
be procured; and the result will be a catalogue of names and a mass of &ct of 
the deepest interest to us all. 

This is only a recommendation, of course, upon which you can act or not, as 
yon see fit; but I should be extremely gratified to receive such a report from 
every county in the state, and with this earnest assurance I respectfully leave 
the matter with you." 

The teachers of Wisconsin, who have laid down the " ferrule" for the sword, 
are no less deserving of remembrance and honor. Their names should in some 
way be preserved. We shall be glad, at least to give a list of those who have 
been placed in commands, and should very much like, it we had it in our power, 
to present in a tabular form, the number of teachers who have enlisted in each 
county. The Oounty Superintendents can we suppose obtain this information 
without much difficulry, as they go about, by enlisting the services of competent 
persons in each town. 

"INSTTTUTB OF REWARD." 

This is the name of a society whose central office and officers are in New York; 
and the chief object of which is more partioolarly to look after the needs and 
welfare of children made orphans in the progress of the war. One plan is to 
&yor the establishment of farms, under the patronaipe of the different states, 
upon which such orphans may be placed and educated; another is to fiimish, to 
•neb as evince an aptitude fox any partioalar business or aocompliahmsoti the 
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opp'Ttunity for inatructi n thnrein. Yet another plan ot the society is to en- 
courage the formation of * Historic CJommittees," whose business it shall be to 
collect in each town aoM school district, letters and other memorials of so diers 
who have p^one forth froai the locality, and thus perpetuate some knowledKO of 
their deeds and their late 

Dr. David P. Holton, a benevolent gentleman of New York, visited this city a 
moith since, as an agent of the society and at a public meeting of which Hon. 
S. D Hastings was chairman, the subject was presented by Dr. Holton ; and 
with reference more particularly to the last named object of the society, the 
formation of " Historic Committees," the following resolution was offered and 
adopted : 

Resolvedj That the County Superintendents of Schools be requested to act as 
members of a State Committee to fUrther the objects of the " Institute of lie- 
ward " in their severa- jurisdiotiona. 

We presume such Superinteadenta as feel inclined to promote the object, whieh 
could best be done by the appointment of an intelligent c mmittee in each school 
district or town, to oollect, transcribe and preserve letter-t, &o., will receive «x- 
I^natory circulars on addressing Pr. Holton, at New York. Dr. Yalentine Mott, 
the celebrated sturgeon is the President of the Society, and the names of a large 
number of respectable gentlemen of that city are given as Trustees 

At the meeting above mentioned, Mr. Hastings was named as permanent 
Chairman, and Hon. L. C Draper, late State Superintendent, as Secretary. 

BLACK BOARDS. 

We take the liberty to print the following practical extract from a late 
letter: — '* My black-boards were made in the following manner: I pasted com- 
mon wall paper smoo biy oa the wall, wrong side out. and then aoc ^rding to a 
receipt I saw in the April number of the Educational Jourrud, 1 spread on a ooat 
of paint compo>ed of Lamp-black, Gum Shellac, Alcohol and Pummice-Stone. 
Thi- however, on trial, was found to come off and crock our hands. I then 
spread on a thin coat ot flour paste, and bad an elegant blackboard the pulver- 
ized stone making a fine marking surface. A board ol this kind will 1 >Bt two 
terms, if chalk free from grit U used, and can be renewed at a trifling expense. 
I now have over 300 square feet of surface. This is very convenient, as I have 
room to leave demonstrations and illustrations in view of the classes till they be- 
come fixed in their memories. I can also write the songs we sing and leave them 
in sight, of the whole school till they are thoroughly learned." 0. B B. 

Manitowoc 

VENTILATION. 

A year ago, in the November number, we ventured some suggestions about 
ventilation Mr. W. M. Colby, a teacher m Waukesha Co., (Oconomowoc P. 0.) 
informed us some time ago, that in his district they modified the plan recom* 
mended for the admission and warming of fresh of fresh air, in this wise : Instead 
of ^aoMiBig^ the whole stove with a theec iron air chamber, a large drum WM 
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placed over the s^ove into the lower part of which pure air is admitted by means 
of a tube communicating with the atmosphere outdoors, while 'he stove-pipe passes 
through the drum in such a way tis to warm the air before it escapes into the 
room. He represents the experiment as quite successful The subject is worthy 
of the attention of every school-board, and every teacher, 

TEAOHER»S REPORT. 

The toUowing form of a Teachers Report, together with a synopsis of actual 
reprtrt for one month, have been kindly furnished us by Mr. Dodge, and may 
prove suggestive elsewhere : 

Kenosha County, Teacher's Report.— 1862-63. 

Town of . District No. , Month of ^ 

Taught by M . 



U umber of Scholars enrolled, 

Average age of Scholars, 

Number of Scholars ab.-'ent, 

Amount of time lost by absence, (days) 

Number of Tardinesses, 

Amount of time lost by tardiness, (days) 

Percentage of attendance reckoning both absence and tardiness, « . , . 

Number of Yisitors during the month, from patrons, 

«* " *' " *« others, 

*Number of communications, 

Percentage of Deportment, ^ 

Number of Classes, 



* Whimpering, wnting on slates, gesticulating, passing books, shall be consider- 
ed communicating. 

Remarks, Ac 

'^Kenobha County. 
The following is a synopsis of the Teachers' Monthly Reports of the Schools of 
Kenosha county for the Term ending Sept. Ist, 1862: 
Touma. Ko, of Schools. 



Pleasant Prairie, 


U 


Somers, 


8 


Bristol, 


10 


Paris, 


6 


Salem, 


7 


Brighton, 


4 


Wheatland, 


4 


Randal), 


3 



dona 


9. Ko. 


of Visitors, 


.86 




466 


.88 




214 


.79 




262 


.82 




131 


.84 




342 


.84 




140 


.81 




119 


.87 




82 


B. 


L. Dodge, County Supi" 



On the nex page we give (he Form of Term Report to Parents and Guardi 
ass, used in Mr. Allen's School in this city ; also a Form for a Study Programme. 
All these things oontrihate yery much to the good order and progress of a sebool 
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REPORT 
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Far Term eommencinff_^ 
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To Parents and Guardians : Please examine carefully. 



.Teacher, 



EXPLANATION. 

In each daily Report, 10 is « Perfect." Any number less, shows the relatire standing 
n the scale of 10. In each « Total" 100 is " perfect." and any number less shows 
relatiye stancUng in the scale of 100. "A" Attendance. «R" Recitation. «D" 
Deportment. 

Study Programme. 

From to , 
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PROM THE COUNTIES AND THE INSTITUTES, 

St. Cboix Co. — Five inspection districts hare been formed in this county. In 
each of which, in April last, was held a Teachers' InHtitnte, of two days dura- 
tion. Familiar lectures were delivered by the Superintendent on the theory and 
practice of teaching, school government, &a The classes were examined on the 
second day. The people in each locality were greatly interested, and not only 
gave free entertainment, but attended the exercises. The certificates granted, 
some seventy in number, with but three exceptions, were for the Summer term, 
for the reason that it would stimulate teachers to greater diligence in study and 
improvement in preparation for the Fall examination, which they were assured 
will be more severe. Marked improvement as a general thing ban been shown 
in order and methods of teaching in our summer schools. A County Institute 
will be held in this dty, Hudson, about the middle of October. Our City Schools 
are to commence on the 22d inst, under a good corps of teachers. The '* High 
School '^ to be under the charge of Miss Charlotte Mann, an experienced and ac- 
complished teacher. J. N. Van Sltkb, Co. Supt 

Juneau Co.— An Institute designed we believe to continue four weeks, com- 
menced at Mauston, Oct. 15, under Mr. Wood, the Co. Supt. "We shall hope for 
a full account for the next number. About 45 teachers we hear were in at- 
tendance. 

Dane Co., (West Dist.)— The Institute was at Mazomanie, the first week in 
October. Dr. Hooker, the County Superintendent, very generously secured the 
services of Prof. Sill to take charge of the exercises, in which he was quite at 
home, not only in his own department of language, but in all others. Dr. Hooker 
himself lectured daily upon the much neglected subjects of Physiology and Hy- 
giene. The session was we think very profitable. Lectures by Snpt Pickard, 
Profl Sill and Assis'c Supt Craig. Attendance between 80 and 40. 

Dane Co., (Bast Dist )— Mr. Barlow the County Superintendent called the 
Institute at Stoughton, the 2d week in October. We judged the attendance, 
which was diminished by rains and bad roads, to be about 40. Mr. Barlow has 
apparently the confidence of the teachers, and the faculty of keeping alive an 
interest Lectures by Prof. Carr, B,ev. Messrs. Whitford, of Milton, and Sewall 
of Stoughton, Dr. Blackman of the same place, and ourself. 

Jeffbbson Co.— Here the Institute was held at Lake Mills, the 1st week in 
October. Mr. Wing, the Co. Supt., was assisted very acceptably by Supt. Bar- 
low, of Dane Co , East District; also by Messrs. Purdy, Principal of the Port 
Atkinson High School, and Leavitt, Principal of the Academy at Lake Mills, the 
latter dismissing his school for the week to aid in the good work. Supt. Pickard, 
Mr. Stone, Principal of the High School at Jefferson, and other persons, gave 
very acceptable lectures. In spite of the drenchhig rain, there was an attend- 
ance of 62 teacdiers, representing 14 towns, and the citizens evinced much inter- 
eat We condense a fuller account kindly ftimished by Mr. Wing. 
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Walwobth Go. — We are indebted to Mr. Q-. W. Heath, the Secretary, for an 
•ooou t of the Institate at East Troy, held the 2d week in October, by Kapt. 
Cheney, the teachers present generally also taking an acive part Bov. S. 
Steele, of Whitewater, lectured Monday evening, on the " Hidden Lile of the 
School Boom," and Mr. Cheney, Tuesday evening, on the *' Improvement of oar 
Common Schools." Wednesday evening was devoted to the discussion of the 
general subject of ** Theory and Practice," and of the questions found in the 
" Box." An examination was held on Thursday aud Friday, for the Inspection 
District of that part of the county, and the teachers of the District formed an 
As^ociation— an excellent move. The above Institute was attended by 60 "Uve 
and working leachers," says our informant. 

Bacinb Ce — The Institute was .at Burlington, the 3d week in October, and 
was conducted by Mr. Levens, the County 8upt, assisted by Mr Thompson of 
Burlington, and on the last day« by Mr. Peabody of Badne ; also probably by 
other teachers. The session we learn was spirited and profitable. The Lectures 
were by Bev. Messrs. Montague, of Allen's Grove Academy, and Wilson, of 
East Troy, Peabody, and Coli, of Bocbester. There was also a reading from 
Shakspeare by Mr. Beach of New York. The attendance we believe reached 
about 60. 

Kenosha Co.— We have several interesting items from this pioneer oounty in 
educational improvement: first an interesting account of the three month's In- 
stitute held under Mr. Gaylord and Pro£ Sill. In addition to the account fur- 
nished by a friend last month however, we can scarcely find room for another. 
Suffice it to say that warm expressions were used in regard to the services of the 
above named gentlemen, and the efforts of Supt Dodge in providing such aid to 
the teacher'd work. Says the writer in conclusion , " we earnestly hope that next 
year will see another school established, of the same character aod with the same 
Professors in charge. We need such a school, not in order to pass an exammation 
before the County Superintendent, but that we may be fitted for that for more rigid 
examination, which every teacher must undergo when he appears before his 
pupils. L. W. B." 

Fond du Lao Co. — ^The Institute was at Bipon the 3d week in October. Mr. 
H. J. Brown, Principal of the Bipon High School, and Mr. J. Austin, Principal 
of the School in Cereaco, conducted most of the exercises, under the general di- 
rection of Mr. Boot, the Supt. of the County, who made many valuable saggea- 
tions from time to time^ the result of his long experience in teaching^ and study 
of educational interests. Lectures by Bev. Mr. Bichards of Berliu, and PiX>f. 
Merrill, of Brockway College (which we were pleased to find re-opened, in the 
Preparatory Department). We talked to them a litUe one evening about Iiisti* 
tutes. Normal Schools, &c., and endeavored to make them believe that the best 
use that could be made of Brockway College at present^ would be to oou-vert it 
into a thorough going Normal Academy. Mr. Allen gladdened ua much by his 
presence on Friday, and in the aAemoon gftve the teaohere oae of his happy and 
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useful talks on School maDagement. The Essays by Mrs. Austio, and Misses 
Hosford and Tracy, (the two latter, teaehera in the College) should not be for- 
gotten; still less the Poem by Afiss Dafibndorff, and the fine ^'Sbakspeare 
Reading," from the Merchant of Venice, by Mr. Beach, or the dosing 
Sociable in the College HaU, Friday evening. The interest seemed to in- 
crease to the last. The attendance was about 45 — which would have been more, 
but for bad roads and the one-cornered position of Ripon in the county. 

A County Association was organized, in connection with which Supt. Root 
proposes to carry out some well conceived plans for giving new interest to the 
cause of Common Schools. In this connection we call attention to a timely ar- 
ticle from Mr. Root, on a former page; oti " Morals and Manners in oiir School?." 

We have already made this notice a little episodical, but we must not close with- 
out recording that nearly half the teachers present subscribed for the ** Wiscon- 
sin Journal of Education." Such an Institute we regarti as eminently " sound.** 

WiNNKBAOO Co. — ^A very successful four week's Institute was held we learn 
at Omro. Mr. Munger, the County Superintendent, i^ an old teacher, and at 
home in the school-room. The order, punctuality and onward moving character 
of the work done, are spoken of by a visiting friend as highly commendable. 
Quite too often there is a lack of these things, and a frittering away of valuable 
time in little disputes upon non-essential points. Prof. Sill was present a week 
and contributed of course very much to the interest and value of the session. 
The attendance we hear reached about 100. Lectures were delivered by Mr. 
Craig, Prof. Fallows, (formerly at Galesville, now a Chaplain in the army), Mr. 
Furmort, of Omro, and we think others. 

Wactpaca Co. — We are pleased to extract a paragraph from the Waupaca 
Spirit^ furnishing another indication that tliat frontier county appreciates the 
work of educational progress: '*The Teachers' Institute closed its session on 
f riday last. A larger and more beneficial Institute was never held [in this part 
of the State]. Prof. Allen, who by the way is one of the best teachers you can 
find, expressed a high degree of satisfaction at the full attendance, and also at 
the interest manifested., Superintendent Wernli was untiring in bis efforts for 
the teachers, and under his guidance the schools of our county wiU reach a high 
fltandard." 

The members of the Institute testified their appreciation of Mr. Allen's ser- 
viced we learn, by sendmg him a present of valuable books. 

Tho foregoing are all the notices o( Institutes reoeived in season for this num- 
ber. We hope to continue them next month. 

Ohio.— Pfof. W. D. Henkle, a prominent teacher of that State, and quite fa- 
vorably known in the Mathematical world, is the candidate for the State Super- 
tendency, on the Union ticket 

— The teachers of Ohio resolved, at the State Association, to erect a monu- 
ment to LoBiN Andrews, late President of Kenyon College, who nobly led a 
regiment to the field last year, and fell a victim to disease. 
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MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT, 

Some fine sohitiona of Problems, designed for insertion this month by Mr. 
Coryell, are omitted for want of time to " get up " the requisite diagrams. There 
being a vaoant space, we have appended to the Mathematical Department a 
communication on Subtraction, and a selection. 

Albion Academy. — Having lately visited this Institution, we were pleased to 
find nearly 100 students busily at work, in a quiet healthful location, and making 
evidently good progress. Albion furnishes yearly a good quota of teachers, and 
has sent very many students, old and new to the war. 

NEW SPELLING BOOK. 

"We would call especial attention to the advertisements of the Writing SpdUr 
and the SpeUer and Pronouncer, on subsequent pages. Teachers will do well to 
give a careful perusal to the Testimonials presented. 

GENTLEMEN'S LINEN. 

The connection between this subject and that of books is not so very remote; 
• for after fulfilling its original purpose, our linen contributes, through the paper- 
. maker, to our intellectual well being ; and it may fairly be presumed that the 
ghosts of well made and perfectly fl'ting garments, such as Ballou Brothers fur- 
nish, will seek to dwell in those good books, which fitly clothe aud adorn the 
mind. We therefore recommend our readers to patronize these gentlemen, whose 
work we have tried and find to be superior. See advertisement on last page, 
and send for a Circular. 

BOOK NOTICES 

Sherwood's Writing Speller, and Sherwood's Speller and Pronounceb; 
Published by Geo. Sherwood, 118 Lake St., Chicago. 

We have already called attention to the well conceived plan for securing ac- 
curate spelling and pronunciation embodied in the two little books named above. 
The pupil who is faiihhilly taught in this way, under a competent teacher, and 
who preserves his work, will effectually secure himself against bad spelling. The 

^ high testimonials to the merits of the plan, presented in the advertisements on 

. the next two p^gps, will be sufl^cient to commend it to every teacher's attention. 
The book^ n^i^r^ly go together; and more neatness and uniformity will be so- 

. cured, if the •* Writing Speller" is procured for Classes, as well as the "SpeUer 

. and Pronouncer.'* 

Northend's Dictation Exercises. Barnes & Burr, New Yorkj Gea Sher- 
wood, Chicago. 

This book is pretty well known, but the more recent edition embraces some 

important new features, particularly the ingenious little work called the Orthoepiat 

which presents some 1400 words of obsure or difficult pronunciation. Falso pro 

nunciation is more readily appj^f^nt thj^n incorrect spelling, as spoken language 

is much more used than written.. V^* ^^T ^® ^^®^ commercial spelling;, is 

^!^eU provided for in this edition^ 
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SOCIAL EVILS CONNECTED WITH THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 

SYSTEM. 

The nnezampled sncoess of the free school system in this country, 
shoald not be suffered to blind oar eyes to the evils which still mar its 
beauty and detract from its usefalness. 

Prominent among these eyils, is the exposure of children to injurious 
social influences^ as they are thrown promiscuously together, going to 
and from school, and during the hours of relaxation at the school building, 
without the immediate oversight of either teachers or parents. Many a 
child here receives his first lesson in immorality. Many a youth, whose 
character has matured into symmetry and beauty, amid the genial and 
healthful associations of home, and in the society of approved companions, 
here gradually yields to the seductive influence of unworthy assocTates, 
and becomes in turn qualified to be the corrupter of others. Children 
accustomed to the associations and dialect of street life, hore mingle 
more or less freely with those who come from homes of purity and 
refinement. 

Society is so constituted that it is impossible to preserve children of 
virtu us habits from all contact with those of a different character, 
without subjecting them to a most unnatural restaint; and children thus 
secluded are wholly unprepared for the contact with the world whidli 
awaits them in after life. It is not^ ihen, desirable that children of 
different grades of character should be kept entirely apart. They may 
sit in th^ dame room, and recite io the same classes, wi& manifest 
advantage to both« Nor would they suffer from mingling freely togethef, 
daring their hours of relaxation, in the school building and on the play- 
pounds, provided they were constantly under the eye of the teacher. 
The g^ns of our institutions renders it important that difoeni 
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classes of children should grow into a knowedize of each other's tastes 
and habits daring the period of their education; and since it is both 
necessary and desirable that children should be thus brought together, it 
is all-important that teachers and parents should understand the nature 
and extent of the dangers to which they are exposed, and devise the best 
means to throw every possible safeguard around them. 

The teacher who regards his duties as less responsible while the 
children are assembled on the school premises, out of school hours, than 
while they are in their seats before him, has most unworthy views of his 
profession. . If an improper and protracted intimacy exists between a 
pupil of correct habits and one whose example and influence are known 
to be injurious^ the teacher has an important duty to discharge. If 
pupils indulge in the use of profane or vulgar language on the play-ground, 
it is the teacher's duty to know and correct it. Whatever other duties 
are left to suffer from neglect, these must not be. The teacher should 
ever be a welcome observer of the sports and exercises of the children, 
and his intercourse with them should be such as to inspire the feeling 
that he is among them as a friend and protector, and not as a spy. It is 
during these periods of relaxation that teachers are emphatically in loco 
pareniUj to guard the morals and manners of the children committed to 
their care. 

But there are also important duties connected with the mingling of 
pupils, for which parents are directly responsible. I' he school-rooms are 
opened at a specified time before school, when all teachers are expected 
to be present. If a parent allows his children to leave home so as to 
reach the school half an hour before the arrival of the teachers, he alone 
is responsible for the evil influences under which, the children may fall, 
and which are often far more serious than he imagines. The dangers 
connected with allowing children to remain at noon are still greater, 
because the time is more protracted. No duty of parents can be plainer, 
than that they should require their children to come directly home every 
noon, except in extreme cases, when the weather or distance is such that 
they are compelled to remain. 

It is highly important that parents and teachers should confer froely 
together respecting the evils to which I have alluded, and co-operate in 
their efforts ta. eradicate them. I have presented the weakest points of 
the system, that they may hereafter be more securely guarded. 

That the general standard of morals and manners in the public schools 
is already elevated, and the prevailing influence in a high degree salutary, 
is demonstrated by the statistics of ignorance and crime. It is attested 
in our own dty by the confidence of the community in the public schools. 
It is beautifully shown in the thousands of eziunples that are eonstantlj 
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before our eyes, of children in the schools who are in the very process of 
change from habits and associations that are comparatively low and 
unworthy, to a good degree of conformity with the more elevating and 
refiniog associations that sorroand them.* 

It is in the hope that we may be able to raise this standard still higher, 
that I have called attention to the subject I can conceive of nothing 
upon which the philanthropist should look with greater satisfactioui than 
upon a system of common schools, through which active moral and 
refining influences are continually brought to bear upon ten thousand 
children, who diffuse in thousands of homes, in every street and lane of 
the city, and in every grade of society, the same healthlfUl and elevating 
influences that surround them at school. — From the Seventh Annual 
Report of Hon, W. H. Wells, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, 



HOME INFLUENCES— A WORD TO PARENTS. 

We are making special efforts to preserve the pupils of the schools 
from contamination by the influence of vicious associates, when no 
teacher or parent is near to watch over them. But many parents allow 
their children to remain at school during the intermission at noon, when 
there is no necessity for it, and many allow them to come to the school- 
grounds half an hour or more before the hour for commencing school, 
when no teacher is near to protect them. Will you render us special aid 
in correcting this evil ? 

May I venture one step farther, and allude to certain home influences 
in a large number of families, that do very much to counteract the best 
efforts of the teachers at school ? We are constantly striving to banish 

■ from the school premises every profane oathj and all kinds of vulgar and 
offensive language,* but it is painful to reflect, that many a pupil in our 
schools hears these forms of expression from the lips of his own father, 
or elder brother, at home. And yet, no father, whatever habits he may 
have fallen into into himself, can for a moment desire to see his children 
imitate him in the use of such language. If I could but gain the confi- 
dence of every such father, I would whisper in his ear a note of warning, 
and beseech him, as he regards the wellbeing of his children, to abstain 

. from habits which are doing so much to ruin both him and them. 

* *< The daily routine and discipline of the schoolB are directly and powerfully adapted 
to the formation and perpetuation of habits of order, quietude, neatne8s, punctuality, 
fidelity, industry, obedience, honor, truth, uprightness, deferenoe to the wants, tho 
rights, and oonyenieBoes of others, and to the assiduous culture of the highest and 
noblest principles of action and conduct in all the varied relations of life."— JiTdio Torh 
JSaard qf Edwiation. 
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There is also a olass of mothers with whom I desire a word of friendly 
ooBverse. We are using oar best endeavors to infuse into the schools a 
spirit of kindnessj and oheerfuhiessy and refinement^ and to banish from 
them all forms of coarse and abusiTO language, and every unseemly act 
But there are hundreds of children in the schools whose home life is 
unhappy, and whose every fault, real or fancied, is almost sure to call 
down upon them a storm of angry reproach, or subject them to forms and 
degrees of punishment which are governed, not by the nature of the 
offense, nor a desire to benefit the children, but by the passion or caprice 
of the parent. There are also hundreds of children, whose mothers 
understand full well the proprieties of life, and are able to assume them 
at pleasure, and yet, constantly let themselves down to a very different 
standard of deportment, in the presence of their own children. They 
seem not to know that coarseness of language, harshness of tone, and a 
spirit of peevishness and fault-finding in the daily bearing of the mother, 
are almost sure to be re-produced in the chUd. If parents of all classes 
could but realise how true it is, that the manners and language of their 
own home life mould the manners and language of their children, I am 
sure they would be more careful of their daily example, and teachers 
would receive more efficient co-operation and assistance, in their efforts 
to improve the morals and manners of their pupils.— Jlon. W. H. WelU-- 
Eighth Annual Sepori. 

LORIN ANDREWS. 

Lorin Andrews was bom in Ashland County, Ohio, on the first day of 
April, in the year 1819. He died at Gambler, in Knox County, on the 
18th day of September, in the year 1861. His span of Ufe was forty- 
three years. His boyhood was spent in labors upon his father's farm, 
and in acquiring what, twenty-five years ago, was a common school 
education in Ohio. His early manhood he devoted to collegiate studies, 
to the reading of law, and to common school teaching. In the meridian 
of his manhood he was honored as an advocate for just and liberal public 
education; for practical service, he was chosen the President of an 
eminent College ; when the unity and integrity of his country was 
wickedly threatened, he became a volunteer in the private ranks oi its 
prompt defenders, was promoted by popular election to responsible rank 
ill its service, and gave up his Ufe cheerfully in the conscientious per- 
formance of military duty. As a boy, as a man, as a student, as a 
teacher, as a common school missionary, as the President of Kenyon 
CoUege, as a oitiaen, and as a soldier, Lorin Andrews was honored, 
because he was deeded, energetiC) and disinterrated. He was ambitiousr 
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but his ambition was that of a generous, ChriBtian heart, directed by an 
intelligent, active will. In unselfish selection of work, and in unquet- 
tioning performance of allotted duty, he was an exemplar worthy of close 
imitation by every individual to whom the loving regard of assooiateH is 
precious. 

To no man now living is the Ohio Teachers' Association, and the cause 
of popular edueation, by means of it, so largely indebted as to Lorin 
Andrews. He was associated in active work with the men by whom this 
society was organized, in 1847; he was its Agent and its Missionary, in 
1851 and in 1852; in 1853 he was its choice for the office of School Com* 
missioner: an office which his labors as Agent of the Assoeiation had 
required from the General Assembly; and in 1854 he was its President. 

As a guiding power in important committees, at every annual meeting 
of the Association, previous to his untimely death, Mr. Andrews aug- 
mented his usefulness, deepened the love of old friends, and won new 
ones. 

Whenever a desperate charge on time-honored error was to be made^ 
liorio Andrews led it; whenever strategy was required to overcome bitter 
prejudice, Lorin Andrews executed it ; whenever financial expedients 
were necessary, Lorin Andrews presented and directed them, contributing 
always more liberally than, in the judgment of his friends, was prudent. 

Chiefly to the self sacrificing industry and well-directed intelligence of 
Lorin Andrews, assisted by the counsel and supported by the contribu- 
tions of the ill-requited common school teachers of Ohio, are its people 
indebted for a popular awakening to the importance of improved public 
education, by which /^ee graded schooh in toums and villages ; a State 
Commissioner; Common School Libraries; Township Boards of JEduca- 
turn: And full recognition that the property of the State ought to educate 
the children of the state, have become provisions of statute law. 

From the same labors, counsels, and liberality, the teachers of Ohio 
have derived a monthly Journal of Education; legislative support qf 
inatitues; improved school-houses; increased wages; wider-spread prac^ 
iical recognition; and augmented public regard. 

When Mr. Andrews became the itinerant exponent of the forethought 
of the public educators of Ohio, the average wages of common school 
teachers were: for men, $16 per month; fer women, $8 ; in 1854, the 
average wages were: for men« $23; for women, $16 per month. These 
statistics alone suggest to every philosophic observer increased attend- 
ance of pupils, enlarged courses of study, a higher grade of requirementSi 
improving processes of instruction, and increasing public interest. 

In a funeral discourse, when the mortal remains of him whom every 
teacher in Ohio loved—whose memory is preoioas to thousands of pupils 
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.and parents — ^lay in the church at Gambler, where Mr. Andrews was 
confirmed as a christian, Bishop Mc Ilyane said: 

** It was when he was at the height of his reputation and influence in the cause 
of general education that he was chosen to the Presidency of Kenyon College. 
The condition of the College demanded just the qualities for which he was so 
distinguished; the talent for administration, a very sound judgment, a prompt and 
firm decision, united with a special drawing of heart towards young men in the 
course of their education. **♦**» 

" All the highest expectations of his administration were more than fulfilled. 
How entirely did he devote himselt, heart, and mind, and body, to the work j 
how pure and single were his motives and aims; how httle of self was ever seen 
in what he proposed or did ; what zeal and diligence, what soundness of judgment 
and discrimination of character, what strong determination and prompt decision^ 
and yet what love, tenderness, kindness — what an affectionate spirit and winning 
manner marked his whole administration. * * * *. 

*' When the first call of the President ot the United States for quotas of volun- 
teer troops ft-om the several states was made, he was the first man in Ohio whose 
name Governor Dennison received. He did it for an example. It was not 
known — it could not be anticipated — how such a call, under the circumstances, 
would be responded to. An example of one high in the estimation of the public 
was of great value. He appreciated the state of the case, and went to the Gov- 
ernor, and authorized the use of his name as a volunteer; and it was published, 
and all the school districts of the State with which his former labors had been 
connected, and all the State, indeed — for his name and character weie every- 
where known — felt the example. He sought no military distinction. He led to 
the camp a company of his neighbors, expecting only to be allowed to lead them 
in the war. But his talents and character were appreciated, and he was placed 
in command of the regiment, the order and discipline of which soon became con- 
spicuous, as also did his devotcdness to the comfort and interests of his men." 

It is justly due his memory to record the fact, that his example called 
hundreds of young men to arms under the flag of their country. Captain 
Andrews was regarded in camp with peculiar interest and abiding confi- 
dence. After he had been elected Colonel^ he was ill from the effects of 
exposure to tempestuous weather, and was advised to remove his quarters 
from the camp His answer was: "My place is with my men.*' * * 

On the 26th day of August, in the year 1861, he was brought, fropi a 
military camp, to die within hearing of the bell whose tones first called 
him to service in the church where he made confession of christian faith, 
and which regularly reminded him of his duties as a student, Ijpd of his 
responsibilities as a teacher, counselor, and director. 

" To a powerful and clear mind," said the Faculty of the College over 
which be presided, '< he added principles so noble, just, and pure, and a 
temper so fearless, firm, generous, and unselfish, as to endow him, to an 
eminent degree, with the faculty of directing and improving those givea 
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to him in charge. At no time did he consider self, but in war met death 
in bis country's service; as in peace he had devoted his life to subserve 
her best interests." 

Go, thou, and make him thy pattern, as husband or father, as friend 
or teacher, as citizen or soldier. Then shalt thou be loved and honored; 
then shall worthy friends say: In him God's purpose was subserved for 
the happiness and elevation of his fellow men; then shalt thou contributci 
in all the strength which Providence did commit to thee, to the fulfill- 
ment of the highest and broadest purposes to which human will and 
human skill can be directed; 

" When each man shall find his own in all men's good, 
And all men work in noble brotherhood, 
Breaking iheir mailed fleets and armed towers, 
And ruling by obeying nature's powers, 
And gathering all the fruits of peace, and crowned with all her flowers." 
— From an Address "before the Ohio Tea^Tiers' Association, by W. T CoggeshaU, 



EDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 

[The following extracts from the Baccalaureate Address, by Rev. Thomas Hill,* 
D. D., delivered in Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, cannot fail to interest 
our readers. Since the delivery of this Address, Dr. Hill has been chosen Pres- 
ident of Harvard College. — Ed.] 

EDUCATE ACCORDING TO CAPACITT. 

The education requisite for each human being, which it is our duty to 
furnish, and his duty to receive, depends, in part, upon his native capa- 
city. Every child has, doubtless, the rudiments of every human faculty^ 
and is, therefore, capable of reoeiving, and bound to seek for, a certain 
degree of culture, in every direction. But every child has his own 
peculiar balance of powers: a greater endowment in one direction than 
in another. If he endeavors, by ^ving his chief attention to the culti- 
Tation of his lacking qualities, to bring his soul up to a state of rounded 
fullness, he is neglecting the plain intimations of nature, and turning his 
back upon the highest opportunities of usefulness. * * * 

Moreover, the difficulty of allowing individuality of pursuit in the 
members of a class, in public instruction, requires us to force all our 
pupils, more or less rigidly, to conformity with the average standard. 
But if a parent, wishing to adapt instruction more closely to the indi- 
vidual capacity of his child, employs private teachers, he loses the great 
advantages which arise from the development, at school, of a child's 
social nature, and of his power of conducting himself as a member of a 
democracy. (For the highest value of public schools is not recognized 
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untU it is seen how tliey ue, by their very oonstitation, the first teacbem 
of law and sooial polity, and teacfaersy too, of a trae democracy.) The 
best plan is undoubtedly that which is imperfectly carried out in oor 
NcMrthem United States, of public schools, in which the instruction is 
adapted to the average grade of scholars, and of meeting individual pecu- 
liarities by private appliances outside the class-room. Our work is to 
perfect this plan: to bring the public schools to that state of efficiency, 
that no no scholar need leave home, for purposes of education, until he 
is fitted for college; and to bring colleges into such condition that, while 
all shall receive a fair minimum of culture in each department, all shall 
have the opportunity, also, of developing themselves to the maximum of 
their ability in any branch of study they may choose, that they may thus 
be best adapted for their chosen pursuit in life, or for further special 
instruction in a professional school. Fo/it is certain that such schools 
are also necessary to the highest usefulness in professional life 

But the point on which I now wish specially to insist is, that the 
pupil's powers and capacities, and his destined or chosen occupation in 
life, should influence, in some degree, his studies, from the very beginning 
of his educational course. Let me not be misunderstood. The child 
whose tastes are wholly scientific, and who is evidently destined by 
nature for the pursuit of truth, should not, on that account, have his 
artistic or his religious capacities neglected. If he has apparently no 
ear for music, and no eye for beauty, let these apparently lacking facul- 
ties be very carefully but judiciously cultivated; but let them not occupy 
the chief attention, either of the pupil or the teacher. Let his natural 
tastes be gratified, and his capacities for future usefalness be developed 
to their utmost, by allowing him to spend the greater part of his hours 
of instruction upon those things in which he can make most rapid 
progress. Of course, I do not mean to say that the pupil is to have 
perpetually presented to him the picture of his adult life, and to be con- 
stantly aiming, with conscious effort, to prepare himself for his destined 
or his chosen work. As well might we ask him to consider, with each 
mouthful of food, the particular part which it may play in the functions 
of digestion and nutrition It is only in the arrangement of the general 
course of study, and of the division of time, that these ultimate questions 
concerning the capacity and the future occupation of the student need be 
definitely brought to mind. Thus, in the college in which I spent four 
years of happy life, we were allowed, at the beginning of each year, after 
the first, a limited election, and the same thing has been, to some extent, 
practiced in this institution. 

But when this liberty of choice is allowed to any great extent, it 
becomes a question of great practical difficulty, in awardingthe college 
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degrees, how hr one etndy may be considered an equivalent for anotlier. 
This i8> however, a point; of comparatively trifling importance. The real 
interests of the alumnus ought to be consulted in the choice and arrange- 
ment of the branches of instruction, and in the amount of labor bestowed 
upon each branch, and they are comparatively but little affected by the 
nature of the degree confwred upon him 

THK s^xss. 

It is obvious that the present discussion has a peculiar interest with 
reference to those colleges which, like our own, admit young women to a 
participation in their academic privileges and honors; for it is manifest 
that, as a general thing, the difference between the two sezee is more 
marked, and more readily distinguished, than any difference between 
different classes of men. I say in general, for, of course, individuals 
may be found among men, and among women, who may be brought 
together to form a more homogeneous ''lass than either sex, taken as a 
whole, constitutes. The theory at Antioch College (not cariled perfectly 
into execution) has been, that pupils of both sexes should be adm tted to 
equal educational privileges; and the opinions of its patrons have been^ 
as is well known, divided in regard to the expediency of attempting to 
carry this theory out. A discussion upon this point has, I think, usually 
been conducted partly upon irrelevant grounds. It has been debated 
upon the question of the right of woman to these educational advantages, 
upon the qaestion of the social and moral influence of the two classes of 
students upon each other, and, also, upon the ques^on of the comparative 
inferiority of one sex to the other But concerning the right (even if a 
question could be raised as to the right of any being capable of gaining 
knowledge to acquire knowledge), it would scarcely be relevant here, 
while the more imperative practical question is that of the expediency of 
a particular manner of exercising the right. Concerning the moral and 
social influence, I feel sure that both the friends and the opponents 
misjudge. The evils which have been attributed to the plan by its foes, 
have usually been wholly imaginary; and the real evils which I have 
seen, during the Ust three years, in its working, and which I shsll par- 
tially indicate in my subsequent remarks, are usually neither acknowl- 
edged by friends, nor suspected by enemies. The real advantages are, 
however, patent, and confessed by all impartial observers. As to the 
vexed question of the relative intellectual rank of the two sexes, it seems 
to me wholly impertinent and insoluble: an apple of discord, thrown by 
Satan into the feasts of life, which we should be foolish to struggle and 
strive after, to the neglect of the precious fruits of God's providing. 

That it is better for little children of both sexes to attend the same 
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schools; provided the schools are well taught and well disoiplinedy I think 
the experience of the Northern States has definitely settled. That it is 
well to have professional schools, for adults of the two sexes, separate 
from each other, is, I think, equally certain. But at what period, 
between the primary school and the professional school, the separation 
should take place, is the difficult point to be decided. It may, perhaps, 
be well to allow the individual pupils to decide for themselves, or their 
guardians to decide for them. My own opinion is decidedly adverse 
to allowing a boy to go from home to school before he enters college; or 
a girl to go from home— that is, from uoder home influence— to schools 
before she has attained adult age. Under such restrictions, the numbers 
of young women in such institutions as this would naturally be small. I 
think, therefore, that the course of instruction in a public college should 
be arranged with reference to the needs of young men, without concession 
to the real or supposed peculiarities of woman's mind; and young women 
should then be permitted, but not specially encouraged, to attend— per- 
mitted, I say, to come, and treated with all the respect courtesy, and 
attention with which the young men are treated, but not encouraged to 
come; because it appears to me that the work of woman in life, and her 
natural intellectual tastes fitting her for that work, are so different from 
those of man, that a cour.^e of instruction well adapted for the majority 
of one sex can* ot be well adapted to the majority of the other. 

It must be conceded, on all hands, that the organization of woman is 
different, in almost every particular, from that of man. We may turn to 
any text-book on Anatomy and Physiology, and see, from statistical 
tables, that there are no numerical results by which the average action 
of the two sexes can be tested, in which the average action of the two 
sexes is not more strikingly different than the average action of two races 
of men. Difference of organization, according to the axiom which I have 
quoted from Jouffroy, proves a difference of destination; and from a study 
of the organization, the destination may be disoovereds and the duty 
clearly recognized. 

The destination may also be recognized by tracing the course of his* 
tory, and beholding the tendency of the natural laws in their actual play, 
as the nations of the earth advance in civilization. 

* * * * * * * * 

Whether this beneficent result is an effect due principally to Chris- 
tianity, exalting the spiritual part of our nature over mere brute strength, 
or whether it is a natural result of increasing wealth and intellectual 
advancement, by which intellect gains the mastery over force, and phys- 
ical inequalities become of trifling importance, the result is, at all events, 
real and striking— that, in nations which are advancing, woman is less 
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and less the slave of man, and more and more truly his equal, companion 
and friend. 

Let us not thence hasten, however, to the conclusion that their labors 
and their destination are, at length, to be identical, and their education 
to be the same. There are points, the most fundamental and important, 
wherein we shall find the powers and offices of woman as distinct from 
those of man in the most enlightened as in the most savage nation- 
points upon which there is abs^lutely'^io tendency, in an advancing state 
of civilization, to bring the two sexes together* 

For whether you go among the Hottentots and the Esquimaux, or come 
among the most highly civilized nations of Western Europe; whether 
you look at the great masses of men, or confine yourselves to the most 
cultivated and refined families, it is evident, at first sight, that in these 
three respects, you will find them all alike: namely, that all men, without 
exception, were born of woman; and, during the seven years of infancy, 
were, almost without exception, nursed and cared for by woman; and, 
during the next seven years of childhood, were, in a majority of oases, 
largely under tho influence and education of woman. 

Here, then, is a labor which, whether we consider its magnitude or its 
honorableness, the intellectual ability, the moral worth, or even the phys- 
ical endurance required for its successful performance, has an importance 
which is second to none upon earth — nay, I might even say superior to 
all upon earth — intrusted wholly to woman, and incapable, in its very 
nature, of being shared by men. Wo, then, to our nation, if, by endea- 
voring to give young women the same education as young men, we, in 
any degree, disqualify them for the performance of these all-important 
duties, so difiere it from any to which men can be called. 

The duties of a wife and a mother are sufficient to call for all the 
strength, all the wisdom, all the moral virtues, of the noblest woman; 
and in a majority of women, whether of highest or lowest civilization, 
they occupy the best years of the prime of life. Even those women to 
whom, in the providence of God, the duties of a mother are not specially 
assigned, fiod, usually, a large share of their attention occupied in assist- 
ing in the care and education of the children of others. 

And now, since the organization of woman, and the course of all 
history, concur in showing that to her is assigned, for the absorbing labor 
of the best years of her life, the duties of the mother, or, at least, of the 
teacher of children, we should be arraigning Providence, or taxing Crea- 
tive foresight with error, if we denied that to her have been granted 
intellectual and moral powers peculiarly fitted for the work assigned her. 
Ood has not dealt with her after the manner of the Pharaoh, who required 
bricks when he gave no straw. He asks of woman a service different 
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from that required of man, and, therefore, giyes her different faculties 
wherewith to perform it. He asks of her a work which is, in some 
respects, higher than that which he demands of men, and, therefore, he 
has gifted her with powers in some respects superior to those of man. 
He asks of her a work which might well require an an angel's power, 
and, therefore, he has given her an angel's natare. She requires, and, 
comparing the average of one sex with the other, she possesses, mdre of 
the higher faculties and traits of character which are peculiarly developed 
by the Christian religion. Wo to the world, if, through false education, 
she is led to neglect these traits and faculties, and to cultivate more 
exclusiv> ly those which were especially honored in heathen Greece. She 
requires, and by nature she generally possesses, a quicker sympathy, and 
readier fountains of affection; more patience, gentleness, and kindness; 
a quicker insight into character; more intuitive rapidity of reason; loss 
tenacity of logical attention; more enduring steadfastness of love; in 
intellect quicker, more brilliant, but sooner wearied than man; in her 
heart less impulsive, less violent, but never wearied. 

In educ^tting this being of a different spiritual nature &om that of man, 
and for a different work from that of man, it cannot be that for the last 
and crowning years of the course, we ought to give her precisely the same 
education that we give to men. The education of a girl, from the earliest 
years upward, ought to be such as to qualify her in the best manner for 
performing the work of a woman. 

Of course, it is not necessary for the girl to keep constantly in mind 
the work for whic!. she is preparing, and it would be a most unjust per- 
version of the doctrine of my discourse to draw such .n inference from 
aught that I have said. 

But I think that it is necessary for us, parents and guardians of our 
daughters' interests, public educators, and guardians, pro tanto, of the 
interests of all future generations, to arrange for young women a course 
of study better suited to their natural tastes and capacities, and to their 
probable destined vork in the world, than the course which we should 
invite young men to pursue. 

When I say, "better suited to their natural capacities," I am aware 
that I may be misunderstood, and may be charged with calling woman's 
nature inferior to man's. But I deny the charge. What I affirm is, that 
the two sexes differ mentally and morally as much as they do physically, 
and that it would be an arraignment of the wisdom of Divine Providence 
to suppose that he made beings to whom he lias assigned such different 
labors, without proportioning their powers to theiir tasks. But inasmuch 
as the duties of the mother cannot be supposed to be in any way inferior 
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to any duties teqaired of men, neither can we suppose the woman's 
powers inferior to those of man. 

As we oannot call the figure of Yenu^ loss beautiful or less perfect in 
any way than that of Apollo> and must yet admit that they are essentialiy 
different^ so we cannot say that the character of a perfect woman is less 
saintly, less noble, less herdo, less intellectual, less perfect in any way, 
than that of a perfect man; yet we must admit l^at they are essentially 
different. 



ADVICE TO TEACHERS. 

Yon should not consider your occupation as a mere means of support 
or pastime. But you should consider what will be the effect of your 
labors. The work you accomplish is unending in Its results: eternity 
alone will suffice to measure the fruits of your industry. Remember^ 
you work upon a material that will neoer perish. When you labor to 
Itfing into operation all those faculties with which the minds of your 
pupils are endowed, and inspire by your own enthusiasm their young 
hearts with a love of learning, and a reverence for the truths of science, 
and the beauties of literature, you wake to action the energies of a living 
soul. You tune an instrument strung by the hand of Superiority, that 
will never cease to ''yield harmonious sounds.'' You discipline and 
train for usefulness in life, all those who come under your charge. And 
the influence of that training is not confined to those who receive it: your 
influence and teachings will be imparted to thousands unknown to you. 
Then, I ask; what calling can equal a calling like this ? 

"Without development, the human mind is but a blank — a waste — 
without beauty, and without use; but when the hand of culture is laid 
upon it by a faithful teacher, it praises alike ^' the handiwork of the 
Creator" and the development it receives from those who train it. 

Teachers, you should ever remember to have the welfare of your pupils 
at heart. Be meek and patient in all yonr doings. 1 know full well the 
perplexities which harass your minds. Indulgent parents will pour into 
your ears the complaints of pampered and fault-finding children; but 
you should receive it all with meekness, and still strive to go on in har- 
mony. Though heart-rending cares beset you in your aceustomed round 
of duty; though you scarcely recount the burdens that weigh upon you 
in your waking moments, and the perplexities thut disturb your midnight 
slumbers ; yet, kindly work on. Exhibit kindness in all your acts. 
Kindness will conquer opposition. Rule and govern your schools by 
kindness. In approaching yonr schooLhouses in the morning, instead of 
meeting your scholars with a bundle of rods, meet them with a smile; 
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instead of opening jour school with a few severe flagellations, commenee 
by 8a\ ing some cheerful words, or by singing some appropriate song of 
praise, in which all the pupils can unite. In a word, do all yon can to 
advance your scholars, morally and physically. Labor while others 
sleep; forego the gratifications of the passing hour, for the higher plea- 
sure which flows from the consciousness of doing right. — R, K. Fay, 
Superintendent of Adams County, 



MEETINGS OF COMMON SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

I am much pleased with the article on Teachers' Associations, in the 
August number of the Journal, and I hope that many teachers will profit 
by it. There ought to be a Teachers' Association in every county. 
And more than this, the teachers of every town or neighborhood (extent 
being indefinite) may very profitably associate together for mutual im- 
provement and sociability, every two, three, or four weeks, during the 
winter season. All neighboring teachers ought to make acquaintance, 
and cultivate sociabilityj with each other. Thus, they will render mutual 
help and benefit; they will awaken more interest in their respective 
schools, and inspire the public with more confidence in them. The State 
Superintendent has given some hints on this subject. (See Annual 
Report for X 861, pp. 29-30, and Journal of Education for September, 
1861, p. 88.) 

I have participated in meetings of this kind in Ohio. I know how 
they were made profitable there, and I know that they may be gotten up 
and rendered equally profitable in Wisconsin. What is most wanted is a 
proper interest among the teachers : they must be willing to come to- 
gether and do something. Each one must go and do as if all depended 
on what he does Depending on others, and waiting for some prominent 
person to talce the lead, will defeat the whole project. Let each one 
come forward and perform a part, and then good leaders will not be 
wanting. I offer the following suggestions: 

1. Let all of the teachers, except, one in a town or neighborhood, agree 
to suspend their schools on a certain Saturday, and on the evening pre- 
vious to that day, have a meeting appointed at the house where that 
school is kept. All of the teachers, pupils, and parents should be invited 
to attend. On the next day, the teachers should attend the school, 
observe the teacher's method of conducting lessons, give some brief and 
pertinent exhortations to the pupils, and privately counsel with the 
teacher. On the next evening, a similar meeting may be held. 

2. The exercises of these meetings may be lectures, essays, or discus- 
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sions on edaoational topics, or even declamations by some of the pupils, 
and an old-fashioned spelling match. Glass drilling in some of the scien- 
tific branches, and other exercises that are customary in teachers' insti- 
tntes, will also be appropriate. Jast have such talent as the place affords 
called out and employed, and this will be a means of inviting abler talent 
to come and render further help. 

3. As hospitality is a prominent trait of country people, the citizens 
of a district will doubtless be so far pleased with such meetiags as to 
give a free entertainment to all who come from other districts. 

4. As the time will be limited, it must all be employed to the best 
advantage; and at each meeting, arrangements for the next should be 
made and announced. Perhaps an invitation will be given for the next 
meeting to be held in some other district. This should be duly respected. 

5. As soon .as the winter schools commence, the teachers should bestir 
themselves, and make arrangements for holding a series of meetings of 
this kind during the term. 

These suggestions are given without any exultation in their fullness, and 
persons in different localities may supply such additions or modifications 
as their discretion will prompt, or circumstances demand. G. D. H. 



TO PARENTS, AND THE PATRONS OF SCHOOLS. 

At the present time, our teachers have little or none of the advantages 
derived from a Normal School, our State, as yet, having been unable to 
supply the wants, but in part, of the teachers throughout its extent, 
in that respect. Under these circumstances, we would present some 
thoughts for your consideration. We have a " Teachers' Association " 
in our county, organized for the purpose of conferring benefits, mutually, 
between teachers. At the meetings of this Association, the inexpe- 
rienced teacher comes in contact with teachers who have devoted years 
to the investigation of those things which relate to successful teaching, 
and it follows, as a natural result, that new ideas are communicated, and 
new methods of teaching made clear to all; and thus new theories are 
adopted with regard to teaching, which only long years of practice, 
industry, and inquiry, could ever make known. To this we should add, 
the interest awakened, not only on the part of the teacher, but on the 
part of the parents and patrons of our schools — and we may safely say 
that it is wide spread — and we have enumerated but a small part of the 
many elevating tendencies which this Association is constantly origi* 
nating. Therefore, considering, as we do, that these meetings of the 
teachers are of most vital importance to the successful progress of our 
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Bohools, we would appeal to the citizens of this county to give the Asso- 
ciation their cordial sapport. The wheels of progress must be moved, if 
moved at all» by the mass of our people. Then let us appeal still fhrther 
to yon — promising, on our part, to perform ourselves what we ask of yoa 
^to extend your hospitality to the teachers when they are with you, at 
their meetings, and days of examination; and not only to extend your 
hospitality and support, but to visit those meetings yourselves; and we 
pledge our word that you will not leave them dissatisfied, but. on the 
contrary, yo will carry away with you higher, nobler ideas of the duties 
between man and his fellow. We would solicit, at least, that a trial 
should be made. 

Allow us to call your attention to the condition of your schools : 
whether the school-rooms are comfortable, and whether vitiated air is 
doominp: jour children to premature deaths. These things demand your 
earnest, scrutinizing inquiry; and in no way can you gain this needed 
information, save by personal visitation of the school-room. Then go 
there, and encourage the teacher.' iNever find fault with your teacher, 
without first visiting your school, and then never until you have talked 
kindly with him, and endeavored to turn him in the right path. 

In conclusion, allow us to ask you to join us in maintaining the public 
sentiment on the side of education, that we may build up such a bulwark 
of freedom as shall stand against any storms of ignorance or rebellion 
that may come to blast the institutions of our country.— ^om a Circular 
hy B, F, hood and others, Marquette County. 



COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 

In almost every number of the Journal, I notice some article commend- 
atory of the County System. Every harp seems tuned to the same key; 
not a discordant note is heard; not a disparaging thought is breathed. 
It may be presumption for one more familiar with the plow than the pen, 
to attempt to stem this tide of popular sentiment, by any labored argu- 
ment in favor of the old Town System; but feeling a deep interest in the 
cause of education, I am constndned to offer a few plain suggestions, and 
state the practical workings of the County System in this town and 
county, which, to avoid personalities, must be nameless. 

The friends of the County System have urged its adoption on three 
prominent points: it would raise the standard of teachers throughout the 
State; the distance between the Town and State Superintendents was so 
great, that a connecting link was necessary to complete the grand chain; 
and lastly, it was urged on the point of economy. 
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No one doubts that the present method of inspec^g teachers, in o(Hi- 
nection with the County Normal Institutes; which are being held in 
almost every county, has given and will give us a higher and better grade 
of teachers. So far, it is a decided success. But does not the removal 
of the Town Superintendent leave a wider space between the schools and 
the County Superintendent than previously existed between the Town 
and State Superintendents ? It simply took out several small links near 
the common schools, and inserted one large one near the State Superin- 
tendent. I will show how the change affects us, in a large county. The 
Town Superintendent of this town always visited each school at least 
twice during each term; he got acquainted with most of the scholars; he 
watched the progress of the various classes; he became interested in 
their studies, and awakened an interest in every district. Teachers, 
scholars, and parents anticipated the Superintendent's visit with pleasure. 
Our County Superintendent is seldom seen in the school-room. Perhaps 
he is under no obligation to visit sehools. It may be beneath the digni^^y 
of his office, and he may not have time to attend to such trifling matters; 
though we occasionally hear of his passing through this town, on his way 
to a circQs, or a horse-race. The six schools of this town have received 
one flying visit of three hours, from the Soperintendent, during the past 
year; the schools of other towns have not been as highly fiEivored. This 
may be all right ~ just all he can do; but we are compelled to think that 
if he devotes his whole time and attention to the cause of education alone, 

as his salary of a year presupposes he does, we should not have so 

much cause to mourn over the loss of the old Town System. In small 
counties, where the Sup^intendent is a man of energy and ability, and 
his whole soul is engaged in the cause> it may work well; but in a large 
county like this, embracing sixteen towiis, and over sixty schools, no one 
man can do justice to the schools or to himself. If the present system be 
continued, it would seem desirable to revive the Town System, also. The 
County Superintendent is too far off; the scholars rarely see him; the 
parents do not know him. We need some one who can reach down to 
the district schools, and to the classes in the schools. It is not enough 
that the district board are made a visiting committee; they were not 
elected for that purpose, and too often they are unfit for it. They can 
not — ^will not — feel a proper interest in education, unless spurred up con- 
tinually by some official. Nor is the change very economical for 110^ 
bringing a tax of eighty dollars, which was formerly thirty five. But at 
this double tax no one would complain, if they could see a corresponding 
benefit to our schools. Let us have a Town Superintendent^ if for 
nothing more than to keep our schools alive; and let the County Super- 
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intendent attend to inspecting teachers, holding institutes, &q., and 
receive a salary commensurate with services rendered. 

OCTOBBB, 1862. B H L E. 

[The strictures of our correspondent are not causeless. We have 
always advocated the retention of the Town Superintendency, and think 
it should be restored, so far as to secure more frequent visitation, and 
more systematic supervision of the schools. We hope this will be 
effected as soon as may be, in connection with the introduction of the 
'* Town System " — i. e., the substitution of a single Board to manage the 
school affairs, in place of a half dozen or a dozen Boards, as the case may 
be. But the necessity of these changes is no argument against the 
County Superintendency. That is also needful, and, as our correspond- 
ent shows, eminently useful. The remedy for neglect of duty, or incom- 
petence, is removal from office, or the election of a better man next time. 
We beg our correspondent, and all like minded, to stand by the County 
Superintendency, (though they may find occasion to complain of some of 
the present incumbents of the office,) and we will stand by them in all 
judicious efforts to remedy the defect in regard to the local supervision of 
the schools. True economy consists not in starving the body, or the 
mind, or the schools, but in such generous and suitable outlay as will 
secure the best results.— Edb] 



SAXON WORDS. 

The Saxon, however much it is mixed with foreign words, is emphati- 
cally our mother tongue. It is Saxon that we learn from our mother's 
lips. The names of home, and all that is most dear to us, are Saxon. 
Our every-day talk is mainly Saxon. And so much the more forcibly do 
the true meanings of Saxon words strike us, when their first starting is 
shown to be the poetical taste and feelings of our forefathers- Take the 
names that duster around the fireside : father, the feeder; mother, she 
who bore us; wife, the to^over; husband, the house-band, the one who 
holds the family together; son, the light of the house; daughter, grace. 
A neighbor is a nigh boor, a near farmer, showing the kindly feeling that 
exists between those living near together in the country, in opposition to 
the indifference to neighbors in the city. Kin is of the same hind; ajfid 
a kind person is one who is kinnedf related to you, as Hamlet says his 
uncle is ''little more than kin, and less than kind." 

The sun is the shiner; the moon, the measurer; the world is that which 
is whirlML The name star, steerer, carries us back to the time when the 
Saxons guided their piratical craft over the German Ocean, by the stars. 
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at night. Heaven is that which is heaved up aboT7« as, while hell is a 
hole. These names are retained from the old Scandinavian mythology. 
The song on the ''Descent of Odin" mentions hell thas: ''On rode 
Odin; the earth shook; He came to Hela's drear abode/' The east is the 
place where the sun is hoisted above the horizon, while the west is the 
place where the day wastes away; and the south is so named from the 
soothing winds from that quarter. 

The study of words is very interesting, and if carried on rightly, a 
very profitable study. It enables us to appreciate the whole meaning of 
. language, and to use it with more force and precision, to say nothing of 
all the other benefits therefrom. If the study of stones, of plants, of 
animals, is considered so important, how much more so is the study of a 
language, into which have been poured the thoughts, the feelings, the 
life-blood of a nation for ages. The time has been, when the study of 
native languages was neglected, and the learned spoke and wrote in a 
foreign tongue. The time will come, when our native tongue will be 
studied in our schools and colleges, not merely in its granunatical 
analysis, not merely by reading hastily a few early writers, but by a rigid 
investigation of its history and spirit, and an application of the general 
principles on which the science of language is based to our own tongue. 
True, the science of language must itself be further developed, and much 
rubbish be cleared away, and many things now obscure be made plain, 
before we can approach this " consummation devoutly to be wished." 
But the time will come. — Quivis, in the Beloit College Monthly, 



Ever and Never. — It is an anomaly to talk of "ever so many," *'ever 
so much," instead of "cover so many," etc. This is a modern corrup- 
tion, which does not occur in our Bible version. In the account of 
Dinah, in the book of Genesis, the Prince says: "Ask of me never so 
much dowry, and I will give it;" i. e,, "ask me so much, as there never 
was so much asked before;" but "ever so much" is quite an anomaly. 
If the word be used, the words should be "ever as much," not " never so 
much."— ^rcA6w^ Whately. 



Don't say "tremen-du-ous" for tremendous; " moun-ta-ne-ous " for 
mountainous; "monarch-i-cal" for monarchical; " spe-ci-al-i-<7 " for 
specialty; or "eaus-al4-ty" ior casualty. 
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TBLLOW LEAVES. 

In the bright October weather, 

When the wind is sighiDg round, 
Yellow leayes are falling, falling, 

From the tree-tops to the ground. 

Fair were thej in early summer, 

Shining in the light of noon ; 
Now that early bloom is wasted — 

But they *11 die in glory, soon. 

ICany storms have beat upon them } 

Bound were they by sunny n^; 
But it it only serred to make them 

Brighter, in these latter days. 

SlumVring memories of childhood, 

Ere the heart had thought of grief— 
They come flitting from life's tree*top, 

Like the '* sere and yellow leaC'' 

And those memories shine brighter — 
Every day they grow more dear, ' 

Like the yellow learea IVe gathered, 
Brightening with the closiog year. ' 

So now let me learn the lesson — 

Gather up the leares, and read ; 
Every one will be a teacher. 

If we will their story heed. 

When 'tis time to draw the curtain. 
When has ceased earth's cares and strife, 

When has set the sun of summer, 
When the autumn oomes of life, ' 

Better, purer, be the closing, 

Than has been the noon of day; 
And, like leaves of autumn, brightened, 
May we pass with joy away. 
Dane, Wisconsin. H. 

Tbuthfulniss is the foundation of character^ and to instill this yirtue 
into the minds of children is of the highest importance; and any teacher 
who does not endeavor, by all proper means in his power, to engckft and 
cultivate habits of truthfulness in the children committed to his charge^ 
would be considered guilty of a breach of trust. 
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AN ANALYSIS. 

In many of the ¥rinter schools the beautiful science of Geometry will 
be studied. For this reason we have prepared for this months an 

' Analysis which we had hoped to receive much earlier^ from the hands 
of some one of our able contributors. Who will offer somethiDg similar 

' on Algebra ? 

▲N AKALTSIB Or QUANTITIIi TBJBATXD OF IX QIOMET&T. 
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^ i Bight, 
Jn(li49' < Acute, 
{ Obtase. 



. Swfaceiy 



Scnindtdby 
Straight 



BomicM 
Curvsi, 






fBiTided.in regpe«« to Anglei, into 
«r^^.^r^. J Right, Acute, Obtuse, Bquianfular; 
Trtangi£9f < j^ ^gpeot to tides, into Boalene, 

(isosceles, Equilateral. 

(Parallelogram, -J^hjeh is the 
[square. 

Ellipse, 
Circle, 
Parabola, 
Hyperbola. 



r Th6 MOaUanM of Flani$\ Jj 2S.%ther. 
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ov VoLtm,* 

ox SOftID J- 
eiOMSl&T, ^ 

miATf or 



fs»«/^M« J AiKu>t i ivauiea irom vase* 
''^^*'^*» I ObUque, ) Triangular, Qnadiaagiilar, ite. 
A faroAelop^p^d is a prism haTing Par- 
allelograms for its basos; » Oub» is a right 
rotifedr<mt,< Parallelopiped haying its bases and sides 

I equal squares. 

I C Named from base, Trlaogular, Qua^yraoguUr, ft;e. 

(Pyramiidsl Regular Pyramid. 

i rrnstrum, part of » PyramlA. 

Spksrtf patts of whleh are the spheileal wodge, spherleal segmont, uid 
spherieal sector. 

( Spherieal Triangle, 
, Spherical Surfaew, < Spherical Polygon, 
(Lime. 

To txACHBBS.— To the younger teachers of Geometry, we offer the 
foDowing suggestions: 

The pupil should understand that getting through the book of his 
author is not the only object of the study of Geometry. His determin- 
ation should be to master every part that he passes oyer before leaving 
it. To this end| reviews can hardly be too frequent. Care should be 
taken that the language used by the learner is always to the point, and 
the best he can command, although he should not be requised, nor, indeed. 



* Wo prefer the teim coluMe to toUd, at being the more elegant and apifiopriato. 
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pennittedi to commit to memory verbatim, the demonstrations of the 
text-book. No aid should be given the papil in proving a proposition, or 
giving a definition. If one fails, the next should take his place, and begin 
where he left off. In case the class do not/ail, it is well to stop the one at 
the board, opoasionally, and call upon some one else to go on with the dis- 
cussion. In this manner, continued attention is secured from all the 
class, and the mental exercise of one member becomes that of the whole. 
Analyses of the different books should be required as soon as they are 
completed, and when Plane Geometry is passed over, an analysis of that 
should be given, and the same for Geometry of Volume, when that is 
finished. The learner will, at first, require assistance in making these 
analyses, but he will soon be able to put them upon the board, or upon 
paper, for himself, and will thus familiarize his mind with the relations 
of the different subjects treated of. In quoting authority, in the course 
of a demonstration, it is better to give the substance of the proposition 
or axiom referred to, than to give its number, simply. Indeed, the 
number is of very little importance, whereas the proposition itself is of 
the utmost importance. An outline of the reasoning employed in the 
proof of a proposition should occasionally be required (at least once for 
each proposition), after the demonstration in full has been given; and 
when the class has sufficient time, it will be found highly beneficial to 
allow them to prove, propositions for original demonstrations; such as 
those which may be found in the later editions of Loomis' Geometry. 
But the ingenuity of the pupil should never be taxed in this way, until 
he has mastered all the principles which he will need in proving the eew 
proposition. 

The diagrams placed upon the board should not be too large, and 
should be neatly drawn, without assistance from the book. Crayons are 
preferable to chalk, and rules should be used, two feet in length, and 
spaced into inches. They can be made by almost any one. 

Pursued in accordance with these hints, the study of Geometry not 
only ought to secure valuable knowledge and discipline, but should 
become intensely interesting. 



Could we but get some true guage of the vast inward dignity of the 
human soul, as immortal and divine, and eould we feel the power of 
the world to come upon our hearts, in all its magnificence of wonder 
and fruition, the employment of training one little child to act well 
its part, here and hereafter, would appear at once to be grand and 
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TO DISTRICT CLERKS. 

If any teachers are found negligent in keeping a register, you will 
please call their attention to Section 33, Chapter 24, Revised Statutes. 

Upon examination of Reports made by the several Town Clerks of the 
State, it appears that but little reliance can be placed upon the reports 
of school attendance, because of a misunderstanding as to what was 
wanted, or inability to arrive at the desired results, through carelessness 
or remissness of teachers. Each teacher is required by law to keep a 
daily register of attendance. The District Clerk is obliged to furnish the 
teacher with a suitable register for the school. I believe that, with very 
few ezcepiions, some kind of a register is kept in all the schools of the 
State. It is my wish to obtain from such registers the actual number of 
days' attendance of pupils during any one term, or during the year. The 
process is simple. We will suppose the teacher marks the pupils who 
are present as follows: 

TblB mark (\) indioatei pretent in the forenoon; thU, (/) present In the afternoon; 
his, (X) preseat all daj. 
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SH 


9 


8^ 


9)i 


6 



The figures at the bottom of the oolumn show the actual number of 
days' attendance for that particular day. Each night, the teacher should 
foot the column for the day, placing the number of days^ attendance in 
figures at the bottom. The sum of these numbers for the several days 
of the term will give the days' attendance for the term. 

If, on the other hand, the teacher prefers to mark absences, it may 
appear thus: (/) indicates absence forenoon; (\) indicates absence after- 
noon; (X) indicates absence all day. The record will then appear in 
the form represented on the next page, and the blanks will be counted 
Instead of marks. 
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If you will see to it that your teachers pursue the above plan for the 
year, you will be able to make your next Annual Report with greater 
ease and accuracy, so far as this item is concerned. 

It is very desirable that each district in the State be fully and accu- 
rately reported. If one district in a town fails to report this item, the 
whole town suffers from this failure, in comparison with other towns that 
may be fully reported. 

That the register may be kept neat, it will be best for the teacher to 
use a small blank book, in which may be registered the absences for the 
day, and then at night the register may be properly filled and footed. 



OPINIONS. 

Question l.—Are Third Grade Certificates transferable to other towns 
in the same county ? 

Answer.— They are not. Third Grade Certificates are given for some 
particular town, and the design of the law was to limit such to the town 
for which they were given. The County Superintendent may give a cer- 
tificate for another town than the one for which the applicant was ex- 
amined, without re-examination, if he is satisfied as to the ability of the 
applicant to teach in the town to which he wishes to be transferred. The 
certificate thus given should be a new certificate, bearing date at the time 
<^ the examination. When any doubt exists, it is better to demand a re- 
examination. 

Question 2.--*Has the District Board a right to apply the money raised 
by tax, for teachers' wages, to the payment of an unqualijUd teacher, 
provided the three months' school required by law has been taught by a 
qualified teacher ? 

Answer. — The Board has no such right. The law gives the District 
Board no power to contract with or hire any other than a qualified 
teacher. The Board is personally liable to the District for all moneys 
paid to unqualified teachers. 
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Question 8.— Is a County Superintendent justifiable in granting a 
certificate to a candidate who is well qualified, in learning and ability to 
teach, but who is known to be habitually intemperate ? 

Answer.— 5e is not. A person known to be addicted to any openly 
immoral practice is not entitled to a certificatei under the law. Care 
should be taken in determining aU such matters. The Superintendent 
must himself be satisfied of the facts. The past bad character of an 
applicant should not be allowed to prejudice his interests, unless it be 
known that there has been no reform. The past reputation of a person 
thoroughly reformed may prevent his usefulness in a particular district, 
or town, but this can not be a valid excuse for withholding a certificate. 
Kindly advice should be given; and if given in a proper manner, and 
with a proper spirit, it will be well received, and acted upon, by all such 
persons. J. L. PICKARD, 

State Supt. Pub, Inst. 



WHO IS A PROFESSOR? 

Is the title of Professor applicable to the teachers of our public schools, 
academies, and other incorporated institutions of learning ? Webster 
says that a Professor is *' one that publicly teaches any science or branqh 
of learning; particularly an officer in a university, college, or other semi- 
nary, whose business is to read lectures, or instruct students in a partic- 
ular branch of learning." This definition certainly does not include one 
who has charge of a school, or system of schools, and who teaches no 
^^ particular branch of learning " Among educated men, the title of pro* 
fessor has hitherto been implied to two classes of teachers: those who 
have been called to a professorship in a college, or other institution of 
learning of high rank, and those who are eminent scholars in some par- 
ticular science or branch of learning, and who make the same a speciality 
in the work of instruction. 

It is a matter of pride with us that the solid teachers of Ohio who 
have not actually filled a professor's chair, so generally eschew this 
appellation. Here and there a teacher permits himself to be separated 
from the common herd of pedagogues, evidently regarding the title as a 
sort of red-ribbon badge, indicating that he has taken the first premium 
for his scholastic attainments I 

The practice of calling the teachers of every little academy, seminary, 
or graded school, " professor," is prejudicial to the highest interests of 
sound learning. It makes unjust distinctions among teachers, and often 
subjects those who are innocent of any such pretensions, to very great 
annoyance. — Ohio Educational Monthly. 
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"MORALS AND MANNERS IN OUR SCHOOLS." 

The subjoined letter, as will be seen, was not designed for publication ; but 
we trust the writer will pardon the liberty taken. "We published the suggestions 
of Mr. Gregory in the July number, and in the present issue we give not only 
the article by Mr. Wells alluded to in his note, but another, from his last Report* 
upon a point of no less importance : Home Influence. The whole subject cannot 
be too frequently urged upon the attention of parents and teachers: 

Chioaqo, November 7, 1862. 
Eev, J. B, Fradt, Editor of the Journal of Education : 

Dear Sir:—1 have read, with much interest, the article of Hon. E. Root, in 
the November number of your Journal, on " Morals and Manners in our Schools." 
Of all the subjects that are now enlisting the attention of educators, this is by 
far the most Important. Of all the evils that threaten to undermine our firee 
school system, the most serious, by far, is the exposure of children to injurious 
social influences, as they are thrown promiscuously together, at times when they 
do not have the immediate oversight of either teachers or parents. About two 
years since, I had the pleasure of a walk of seven miles, after eleven o'clock at 
night, with the Hon. J. M. Gregory, of Michigan ; and so deeply impressed were 
both of us of the importance of this subject, that we entered into an agreement 
to make it a matter of special consideration in our Annual Reports. This was 
the origin of an article in my Seventh Report; and Mr. Gregory, in his Report o^ 
the schools of Michigan, for the year 1861, pages 10-16, has presented some of 
the most valuable, practical suggestions on this subject that I have ever seen. 

I sincerely hope that you and others will continue your efforts in this direction, 
till the attention of teachers to the habits of pupils out of school hours shall be 
increased at least ten fold. 

Tours, very truly, W. H. WiaJ& 

P. S,— The foregoing is written on the impulse of the moment, with no refer- 
ence to publication, but from the deep convictions of a full heart. W. 

TO THE FRIENDS OF THE JOURNAL. 

"We are indebted to Supts. Barlow, "Whitcom, Cheney, Root, Hammond, Hooker, 
Dodge, and Mather, for recent and former lists of names for the Journal. Also, 
to Mr. Kilgore, of Bvansville Seminary. We would repeat the suggestion that 
subscriptions commence with the volume (July) ; or, if preferred, a remittance 
may b^nade sufficient to cover the proportionate price of the subscription from 
the time of beginning till the close of the volume in June next. Vol. VIII wUl 
then begin, if the Hon. Legislature of Wisconsin do not previously withdraw the 
state patronage. We have room for more names on our books. 
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THE INSTITUTES. 

We contiQue our notices from last month: 

St. Croec Co. — ^The Institute was convened at Hudson, on Tuesday, October 
14th, under the direction of Superintendent J. N. Yan Slyke. It was quite fully 
attended, and a very good degree of interest was manifested. No county in the 
State has a larger proportion of well qualiaed teachers. Mr, Van Slyke is a 
plam, earnest, working man. He has made a very thorough canvass of his 
county, and has done much towards elevating the schools. In very many of 
the teachers he has earnest and efficient co-laborers.^ C^mmtinica^edL 

Eau Olairb Co. — The Normal Institute at Bau Claire was held for two weeks, 
commencing on the 8th of October. The exercises were under the charge of 
Prof. J. C. Pickard, of Madison, and were attended by forty teachers, or more. 
The departure of companies assigned to the 30th Eegiment interfered somewhat 
with the attendance, and for a day or two diverted attention, aod diminished the 
interest ; but on the whole, the exercises were of interest, and of great profit to 
those who attended. Pro£ Pickard is admirably adapted to the work assigned 
him at this Institute. No time was lost Supt Pickard was present, and 
assisted his brother several days. Bev. A. Kidder, Supermtendent of Eau Claire 
County, was an efficient helper, as also Prof. Hall, of the Eau Claire Wesleyan 
Seminary.— Communieaied, 

La Cbossb Co.— Our Teachers' Institute was at this place [West Salem] during 
the week commencing October 20. I employed Pro£ J. 0. Pickard to take 
charge of the exercises, in which he appeared to be at home. Supt. Pickard was 
also with us Tuesday afternoon, and during Wednesday. He lectured to the 
teachers, on Tuesday evening, and to the citizens, on Wednesday evening, and 
proved to the people of La Crosse County that we have '* the right man in the 
right place." Very acceptable lectures were also delivered by Mr. Meggett, of 
Eau Claire, Bev. J. W. Collins, of Neshonoc, and Eev. E Brown, of La Crosse. 
The people showed their interest in the subject by their attendance. Thirty 
"live" teachers were present, and the interest continued to increase from the 
commencement untQ its dose. P. S. Elwell, Co. Supt. 

PofiTAGB Co.— A Teachers* Institute was held at Stanton, on the 13th, 14th, 
and 15th days of October. The proceedings were participated In by some of the 
principal men of the county, and were conducted to the satisfiiction of all present. 
The elementary and most of the more advanced studies were thoroughly analyzed 
and discussed, and very many important suggestions were advanced on the Theoiy 
of Teaching. The Bev. J. Edwards delivered an instructive lecture, and W. H. 
Alban, Esq., made an appropriate speech — both on the subject of education. 
The attendMice was not large, but it represented the intelligence of the county. 

G. W. HuLOB, Co. Supt. 

Book Co.— -We have not heard of Institutes in this county, except a small one 
at Edgerton. 
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MABQUB'rtB Co. — We have received an anonymous oomnmnication, and have 
seen a letter addressed to the State Superintendent, by Mr. Hood, the County 
Superintendent, both of which indicate sensitiveness at the statement of the 
failure of the Institute called at Montello, in October last, and at our query 
whether the Superintendent " is right." Several reasons are assigned why the 
Institute foiled, and if they are satisfactory to those immediately concerned, they 
will be so, of course, to others. It is a legitimate question in regard to every 
public oflacer, whether "the right man is in the right place." If the County 
Superintendent of Marquette County sustains, by his official labors, the affirma- 
tive of this query, we shall be glad to hear it. We intended no disrespect to 
hinu We publish some good advice to the patrons of schools, on a former page, 
emanating, as we suppose, from his pen. 

Watjkbsha Co.— No Institute has been held this autumn, that we are aware 
of. Mr. Enos being in military service, Mr. A. K, North, of Pewaukee, has been 
acting as Superintendent In regard to the examinations, Mr. North says (in 
the I^eeman)^ that the applicants for Certificates are much better prepared than 
last spring; that 75 per cent have passed now, against 50 per cent then; that a 
much smaller number have aspired to Second or First. Grade Certificates. This 
is indicative of the right spirit Mr. A. Hbndbickson, of Eagle, has been 
appointed County Superintendent in place of Capt. Bnos. 

Walworth County.— For an account of the second Institute of the season, in 
this county, held the last week in Occober, at Whitewater, we are indebted to 
G. W. Case, Secretary. We must condense by saying that a good attendance, 
a good spirit, and much satisfaction with the efforts of the Superintendent, Mr. 
Cheney, and the other laborers and lecturers, appear to have marked the session, 
and to have shown that it was eminently profitable to those present. T. W. 
Brown lectured upon " One Idea, and One Idea Men ;" Supt PIckard addressed 
the people upon their duties in regard to schools; Prof. Carr gave some of his 
happy lectures upon Chemistry and Geology, and Mr. Beach, of Waukesha, one 
ofhis fine *<Shakspeare Headings." Spirited and appropriate resolutions were 
passed, and an examination was held. The teachers of Walworth recognize in 
their Superintendent '* a live, working man — an earnest, energetic, and efficient 
officer." We learn from Mr. Chen^, that very few have applied for Certificates 
who have not exhibited very fair qualifications. Everywhere that the system is 
well administered, the incompetent are being laid on the shel^ or induced to 
become pupils, instead of teachers. 

La Fayette Co. — We are very glad to get the following : 

'* The Institute was held at Darlington, the first week in October, and was 
conducted by Mr. Parkinson, the County Superintendent, assisted by Mr. Howe, 
of Warren, Illinois, by Mr. Dickinson, of Darlington, and very cordially and 
generally by the teachers present. The attendance was very fair, in view of the 
mud and rain, and of the novelty of such things (not of the mud and rain, but of 
Teachers' Institutes) in La Fayette County. The nnmber m attendance increased 
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to the very last, till there came to be about fifty live teachers. All were made 
glad by the sudden and scarcely expected appearance of Supt. Pickard, on 
Wednesday afternoon, who gave one of his happy lectures on Common Schools 
in the evening, and conducted the exercises of the Institute during the forenoon 
of Thursday. The thanks of the Institute for the services of Mr. Pickard were 
but half expressed by a resolution hastily passed at the time. The lecture on 
Thursday evening was given by Mr. Howe, and the one on Friday evening by 
Supt. Parkinson. The exerdros throughout were interspersed with essays and 
discussions, the former upon subjects connected with our common schools, and 
the latter principally upon questions occasionally drawn from the " Query Box,'» 
and pertaining to the " theory and practice" of teaching. The Institute closed 
its session with the best of feeling, with many promises and resolves for the 
formation of town associations, and with a vote of thanks to the Glee Club of 
Darlington, for coming to the rescue ; also, to tlie citizens generally, for their 
unbounded hospitality.'' — ComTwmicaied. 

Richland Co. — Our Institute was held during the first week of October. 
About 45 teachers were in attendance, and others would have been present, if 
the weather had been more favorable. The interest increased until the close of 
the exercises, on Friday night. The evening sessions were occupied with essays, 
by the teachers, lectures, by myself, discussions, addresses, ka. Mr. Gr. L. Laws, 
formely a teacher in the schools of this village, but more recently connected with 
the army, and wounded at the battle of "Williamsburg, rendered valuable assist- 
ance. J. H. Mathee, Co. Supt, 

Tbempealbait Co. — An Institute for this county was held at Trempealeau, 
commencing November 10, under Mr. Gilfillan, the newly appointed County 
Superintendent. "We have received no particulars. 

Columbia Co. — An Institute was appointed at Portage, but we have had no 
account of ita success, not being favored with any exchange from that town. 

Institutes have doubtless been held in several other counties beside those 
mentioned this month and last, but notices of which have not come to hand. 
We shall be glad to receive them for the next number. In several counties, no 
signs of what is being done have as yet been made apparent to the world outside. 
We hope, however, the good work is everywhere going on. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Many subscriptions expire with this month. We would suggest to those con- 
cerned to remit only one ^oZ/the amount of their former subscription, in stamps 
or postage currency, and we will send the balance of the volume. It is quite 
possible that the action of the Legislature will be such as to oblige us to suspend 
the publication, at the close of the volume. We shall continue to seud the 
Journal to those who do not order it discontinued. To those who began in the 
middle of a volume, one or two years ago, we will send the preceding half volume 
on receipt of 25 cents. 
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SOME OF OUR COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES. 
Bkloit College.— The last catalogae ahowi a total of 144 sttidents, 68 being 
in the College Classes, and 76 in the Preparatory- and Normal Departments. 
Some of the College students are also Normal students. With the return of 
Prof. Nason from Europe, the Faculty is now complete, *and enjoys a high repu- 
tation for efficiency. The Literary Societies have issued the first number of the 
"Beloit College Register," from which we gather a very interesting knowledge of 
the history and workings of the Institution. Twelve classes have graduated 
embracing a total of 69 Alumni. The occupation of each is given, and more 
than one-fourth are clergymen. The " Army List" shows 13 graduates, and 26 
undergraduates — which speaks well for the patriotism of the students. This 
College enjoys the reputation, and we think deservedly, of being a sound, vigo- 
rous, working institution, and of maintaining a high and healthful literary and 
moral standard. 

Lawbbnoe University. — The Thirteenth Annual Catalogue (for 186i-3), 
exhibits a total of 289 students. Of these, 1*70 are young gentlemen, and 119 
young ladies. Of the former, 28, and of the latter, SO, are pursuing the College 
Courses prescribed for the two sexes respectively. The bulk of the students are 
in the Preparatory Department. The Normal Class consists of 16, who are now 
mostly engaged in schooJs. The College has graduated six classes of young 
gentlemen, with an average of six to each dass. The five classes of lady gradu- 
ates embrace 18 Alumnae. This Institution needs better endowments — ^is strug- 
gling to obtain them— and will, we hope, soon be successful. Until then, the 
Instructional Force must necessarily be somewhat limited. Prof. Pomeroy is 
still in the army. The College has, in the whole, a few more students than a 
year ago. 

MiLTOM Academy. — ^Here we found a goodly number of studentai The attend- 
ance, however, has been a little over 160 for the past year, against upwards of 
200 for the preceding year. The falling off has been among the young gentle- 
men, nearly or quite 60 of whom are in their country's service. Mr. Whitford, 
the Principal, is still assisted by Mr. Twining, and other teachers. The school ia, 
we believe, under the same religious auspices as that at Albion, and enjoys a 
central and yet quiet location, fitting it to become, what we hope it will be, a 
Normal School. It has already furnished the schools with a very large number 
of teachers. The last Normal Class numbered about 30. 

Allen^s Gbove Academy. — We were much pleased to make our first visit to 
this school, a short time since, and to find a very pleasing moral and educational 
atmosphere about it. There is an absence of pretension, and the presence of 
solid reality, not always found in Western schools — or Eastorn ones either, for 
that matter. There is needed, and as soon as times permit will be erected, a 
larger and better building. Mr. Montague, the Principal, is assisted by Miso 
Nelson and Miss Burnham. A fine, well trained Normal Class of 15 has just 
gone out to take school& 
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Etansyillx Seminart. — ^Here the attendance daring the pa«t term has been 
abont 120, 60 of whom were designing to teach, and nearly 80 pursued the 
Normal Class course. We may here remark, that in most of our academies, the 
number of students who intend to teach is much larger, usually, than the number 
embraced in the Normal Class for the time being. This arises from the &ct that 
the first year's course of study prescribed for such a class passes considerably 
beyond the requirements of the law for the Third Grade of Teachers' Certificates, 
We again express the opinion that the two things should be harmonized. Mr. 
Kilgore, the Principal at Eyansville, still retains Mr. Ingalls and Miss Bumham 
as his Assistants, and looks forward, we believe, to making the Institution more 
distinctively a Normal School, if circumstances shall permit. We must put down 
this school as a model one^ in one respect— at two visits, within a few months, it 
has given us, without solicitation, not less than 30 subscriptions for the Journal. 

Madison Normal and Hiqh ScHo©L.--We learn from Mr. Allen that the 
attendance the past term has reached about lOO in the High School, 30 in the 
Intermediate, and 30 in the Model or Primary Room. In spite of difficulties, the 
experiment is thus far quite successful— except, perhaps, in that which Ameri- 
cans too generally regard as the only evidence of success— pecuniary profit. 
This will come by and by. The Assistants in the school are Mra Hooker, Miss 
Curtis, and Miss Allen— all excellent teachers. 

Albion Aoadsmy. — ^At a recent visit, we found about 100 students in attend- 
ance. A Normal Class of about 20 has been maintained. Mr. Cornwall, the 
Principal, is assisted by Mr. Beach, and other teachers. This Academy, which 
is, we believe, under the more immediate patronage of the ** Seventh Bay Bap- 
tists," has a quiet and secluded location, favorable to study and good morals. It 
has, in times past, turned out a large number of teachers, and has furnished many 
patriotic young sien for the war. 

TEACHERS* REPORTS. 

In addition to a form issued by Mr. Dodge, Superintendent of Kenosha County 
and published last month, we have received still more elaborate forms from 
Messrs. Foote and Rosenkrans, Superintendents of Rock and Columbia counties, 
which it is hardly worth while to print in the Journal, but which can easily be 
obtained, no doubt, on application. We judge that a tmiform plan is what is 
wanted. In this connection, we call attention to the Directions to District Clerks, 
in the Superintendent's Department 

SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 
We have before us a sheet of testimonials to the benefits of Atwater's System 
of School Government, by means of tickets, checks, and cards. The testimonials 
are from numerous teachers, who have adopted the plan and like it, and from 
several educational journals. Of one thing we are quite sure : that the teacher 
should keep an account with his pupils, of a positive rather than a negative kind, 
of what he does right, as well as of what he does wrong. The plan above 
alluded to embodies this idea. Address John Atwater, Box 4024, Chicago. 
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PBRIODIOALS AND BOOKS. 

Babnabd^s Ah. Joubnal of Eduoation, for December, contains a rich variety; 
Biographies of Samuel Appleton, Ebenezer Bailey and W. H. Channing; Moral 
Education; Intuitional and Speaking Exercises; Study of German in German 
Schools; Secondary or Academic Education in the U S. ; Elementary Instruction 
In Greek and Latin ; Public Instruction in Modem Greece ; A-B-0 Books and 
Primers; Object Lessons (Oswego Convention); Normal Schools in the IT. S.; 
Lewis' New Gymnastics ; School Architecture and Education in Russia. 

Atlantic Monthly for December completes the 10th volume. The contents 
are of the usual attractive character. Now is the time to begin to enjoy the 
writings of the foremost Essayists of the country, if the enjoyment has hitherto 
been dispensed with. The next volume and the current volume of the Journal, 
for $2.76. * 

Abthub's Home Magazine. — ^Tbis sterling Home Monthly also begins a new 
volume with January. To all readers of the "Ledger" school of papers, we 
would say, eschew them and take Arthur's Magazine. With the current volume 
of the Journal, for $2.00. 

Bubal New Yobkbb. — We have often urged our fiirming friends to take the 
Wisconsin Parmer, and if any still delay, we would say, notwithstanding the bard 
times, begin now, with a new year. But many farmers want more than one 
paper. By all means then send for Moore's Rural New Yorker, published at Roch- 
ester, for $2.00 a year. Besides its array of agricultural and domestic matter, it 
is an excellent family and literary journal. It is not a bad plan for neighbors to 
take different paper?, and exchange. 

Bbloit Oollbob Monthly. — ^We have received Nos. 1 and 2 of Vol. IX, the 
publication, after a suspension, having been resumed. The contents are credit- 
able to the College, the editors, and the contributors. We make an extract on 
" Saxon Words," on a former page. $I.0O a year. 

MoGuffby's Eolbotio Spbakbb. W. B. Smith & Co., Cincinnati The 
Eclectic Series of Readers are Well known and highly approved in most of the 
Western States. Of the Speaker mentioned above, we may observe, that it 
presents a selection of literary extracts, of an admirably sound and elevated char- 
acter ; and since the books used at school exert not a little influence in forming 
the taste and moulding the morel principles of pupils, it is quite important that 
they be unexceptionable. This we think is eminently true of the McGuffey 
Series. 

The Juvenilb Spbakbb. — Same Publishers.— This will be found to answer a 
good purpose in encouraging younger pupils to take part in Declamations, Reci- 
tations, &C. The selections are well chosen, and the book will add o^uch to the 
interest and profit of schools where it is introduced. 
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Dr. THOMAS ARNOLD.* 

Dr. Arnold, the reformer of the public classical schools in England, 
was bom at Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, June 13, 1795, and died at 
Oxford, June 12, 1842. No remarkable incidents attended his life. At 
school and at the University he was studious, thoughtful and earnest. 
He was ordained in his first clerical office [that of Deacon in the Church 
of England] in 1818. His first years were spent in retirement. This is 
the case with most great men. The most eminent statesmen, heroes and 
benefactors of the world have been called from the humble occupations 
of private life to take the honors as well as the weighty responsibilities 
of public stations. They came strengthened and fitted for their work by 
this very retirement. Dr. Arnold was married in 1818, and about this 
time his character seemed to assume a still more earnest and lofty type. 
He was appointed Head Master of the School at Rugby and ordained 
Presbyter, in 1828. At the time of this appointment, it was predicted 
that he would "change the face of education all through the public 
schools of England," and the prediction was largely verified. He re- 
mained at Rugby about thirteen years, and was then appointed Regius 
Professor of Modem History at Oxford. After one year's labor in this 
field, he thought of giving up his position and spending his last years in 
quiet. He was not permitted that rest on earth. One Sabbath morning, 
after a sickness of only three hours, he was called away. 

The social evils of the day needed some great soul to champion their 
removal, and such was Dr. Arnold, whose writings upon themes of public 
interest exerted a deep and powerful interest. But during his stay at 
Rugby, he devoted his energies chiefly to the preparation of young men 

« Notes of Prof. BUisdell't Addrew before the State Teaohert' AMOdMloo, %t Janei. 
TiUe, July 81, 1862, taken by Misi M. J. VaU. 
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for the University and the world. His suooess in this respect leads to 
the inquiry: What were the qualifications of Dr. Arnold as a teacher f 

WHAT ARNOLD WAS. 

His large, dark, brimming eye, well developed muscles of the face, and 
a form synmietrical and perfect in its physical development, rendered him 
a marked character to those about him. His soul was the censorium in 
which everything produced an impression. Nature influenced him. His 
lament upon his departure from his home, and in later years the song he 
composed while visiting the grave of Wordsworth, show the sweet, touch- 
ing sympathy he felt for and the communion he held with Nature. 

He found sources of interest everywhere in Nature. He was in the 
fullest sense alive to the world of matter and thought. The interests of 
mankind were his interests. He also felt a deep and sympathetic interest 
in the historians of Greece and Rome: not as an antiquarian, but because 
he heard the throbbing of the great Greek heart, and went back to com- 
mune with it, as with living men of twenty centuries ago. He dwelt 
upon the past only with the light of the present — only as it subserved 
the present. His interest was with the human concerns of the first half 
of the present century; it partook but little of the romantic, and still less 
of mere fancy and fanaticism. His interest was a principle. England 
and his own day premised the theme which awoke his activity. He 
mourned over and declaimed against the dead formalisms of the times, 
and the evils of English social life. His intimacy with these so enlarged 
and intensified his interest in their removal, that they pierced through 
all his private happiness, and led him to labor arduously for the desired 
end. Every day's careful attention led to new discoveries, and at night 
he would take his pen to depict some new phase of political and public 
life. At his death he stood foremost in the ranks of great men. 

We now come to the main pinciple — the hidden principle which actu- 
ated his life. During a number of years of his life he was rather unde- 
cided as to his religious principles, and on some points almost skeptical. 
The doctrine of the Divinity of Christ was to him for a time shrouded in 
doubt and mystery. After this great principle was settled, he gave him- 
self up wholly and entirely to that Christ. It was not a cold allegiance; 
but Christ to him was a personal friend. A slur upon the character of 
Christ was a personal injury. He held daily communion with Him, and 
sitting at His feet, he saw that the evils of his life were but departures 
from Him. His liability to sin was in proportion to his wanderings 
from Him. To him, if the times were out of joint, it was because they 
were out of joint with Christ. This belief did not render him narrow 
and contracted, but involed a deep and earnest study of his relations to 
his Divine Master. His grand principle was drawn from the Bible. Ho 
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came forth to aetion with the port of a war-horse, as well as the self 
denying belief of a martyr. He was even more earnest than John Foster. 
[While Foster lamented over the prevailing evils of the day, Arnold 
aoted;] and here id the stand-point from which to view his character. 

His great soul-absorbing care was for the youth of England; and to 
them he was at once teacher and statesman. He not only imparted 
knowledge to their young and eager minds, but he taught them the grand 
principles of life; principles that eminently fitted them for the high and 
responsible positions of public life. 

In wandering through the dim vista of the past, the mind loves to rest 
upon Ihe memory of Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and other noble heroes, 
who went forth into the world, not as warriors, but as teachers. There 
lay their strength. In their truly beautiful characters, we Qnd the repre* 
sentatives of successful teachers. The deep and lasting impression they 
made upon their pupils shows the weighty power of their personality. 

Comparing the influence of Dr. Arnold with that of other men, we see 
that the most important element of his success lay in iohat he was. Char* 
acter indeed, under God, is the great influence of human life. It em« 
braces all from centre to circumferance. Aside from this one great 
element of Arnold's success as a teacher, let us notice a few prominent 
excellencies, second only to this. 

I.— HIS THOROUGHNESS. 

To succeed, a teacher needs a deep and thorough insight into the 
subject he would unfold. He knows not the alphabet of teaching if he is 
not possessed of this qualification. The great injury done to a pupil by 
the lack of this quality in his instructor is incalculable. [The speaker 
then went back to his early childhood, and gave a glowing description of 
his own teacher, the beauty of which I shall utterly fail to represent.] I 
remember him, he said, as almost a sage in wisdom, and yet possessed of 
all the sweet simplicity and congeniality of childhood. Fond associations 
wreathe around him, and memory recalls his loved and honored form, 
sitting in the accustomed place where in my youth it was my blessed 
privilege to drink the pure sweet waters of knowledge. He led me with 
never failing interest through the mazes of mathematics, from the first 
principles to the intricacies of the higher branches of this subject. He 
unfolded to my mind the grand laws of Astronomy, and traced upon the 
vault of Heaven the starry constellations in their nughty course; and 
thus on through all the different branches; always inspiring within me a 
love for study by the very manner of his presentations. All this he did 
faithfully and well; yet one thing he lacked to make his character to me 
perfect, and that was classical leanftng. My classical culture was there- 
foze imperfect. Never shall I cease to reap the evils reaultiDg firom thLs 
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defect. Over and over again am I compelled to know and feel that I can 
never attain that proficiency in this branch of learning that I might have 
done had my early training been thorough. 

The grand indispensable principle of scholarship is thoroughness. In 
some primary schools, on account of the deficiency of teachers, spelling 
is thrown wholly into the background. Pupils come forth seemingly 
perfect in some branches, but constantly trammeled in their usefulness to 
themselves and others, by a want of thoroughness even in this one simple 
yet all important attainment. And yet these very teachers may be 
authors ! It is not the beet argument for a teacher that he has vnritten a 
book. 

Arnold sought that his pupils should master their subjects. One of 
his scholars, in speaking of his dislike of a poor recitation, says: ''Well 
can I remember the portentous lifting of the brows, and the scowl like a 
gathering storm, when lessons were poorly recited." He also tried to 
inspire his pupils with the spirit of the subject. They felt what they 
studied. Their hearts swelled with the sweet lyrics of Sappho or 
Horace, and burned with patriotic fire when reading Demosthenes. 

Arnold was original and real. Not a school master, but a teacher. He 
went before his pupils with a lofty eye and the grace of a living scholar. 

II.— HIS EARNKSTNKSS. 

His second great characteristic was Earnestness. Everything he 
undertook was marked with energetic active effort. His whole soul was 
given up to the theme in hand. He possessed both mental power and heat, 

III.— HIS POWER OF INFLUENCE. 

The power of dealing with young men was another marked excellency 
in his character. This was the result of a combination of powers: a 
devotion to the highest and best ends of life; love for hamanity; pene- 
tration, and ability to govern. He seemed born for command. His 
voice sounded like a clarion on Waterloo. His character was so perfect 
in the eyes of his pupils, that he may be said to have been the conscience 
of his school. 

There was the blending of English sagacity [and Italian shrewdness] in 
his discernment of the characters of his pupils. He encouraged the 
plodding scholar, who, though not endowed with genius, yet possessed 
that patient perseverance that accomplishetii all things. He saw in such 
the power and force of future years. 

Arnold trusted his scholars, and awakened within them feelings of self- 
respect that are aroused only by the knowledge that they are trusted. 
Every act of the school-room was Iried at the tribunal of right, and 
accepted or rejected according as it coincided or otherwise with the prixi- 
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ciple of right. Broad, deep prinoiples, and not narrow, contracted rales, 
were the result of this caref al examination. 

IT. — HIS LOTS rOR HIS PUPILS. 

Arnold loved his scholars. It was not the mere lore of benevolence, 
but a love for each individual scholar. It was a love for his pupil, not 
his pupils. He read the characters of his scholars, and knew the peculiar 
tendencies of each. He sat at the fireside of each one's soul, and gave 
sympathy to one, subdued the wild fire of another, and gently led him in 
the path of right. His scholars felt that if during the coming years they 
should be cast away from the sympathy of society, and wander from their 
former friends, homeless and strangers, yet in Arnold they would still 
find a faithful friend. Such was Arnold. He felt this embracing interest 
in his pupils as individuals, and in turn he was loved by all. 

Quintilian says: ^'An orator is one who knows how to talk." So a 
teacher is ene who knows how to teach. This characteristic in Arnold 
produced its proper impression upon his pupils. They possessed a belief 
in him, and this was a lasting good to them. The personal influence of 
some teachers is like the poison of a pestilence. It is like a quarantine 
in a community. Arnold was not merely a theoretical but a real man. 
His was a truly rounded manhood — a manhood possessing character and 
power. He possessed, not knowledge merely, but the ability to impart 
knowledge. This perfection and symmetry belonged alike to his intel- 
lectual, SBsthetic, moral and reli^ous nature. 

He was the hero of his pupils. He marched with colors flying, chal- 
lenging the opinions of men. One of his scholars says: '' It was he who 
woke me up." 

[In this part of his address the speaker expressed his conviction of 
the capacity of woman as an educator.] 

The successful efforts of Mary Lyon give ample proof of this. Thor- 
oughly alive to the interests of education, and especially the interests of 
the young women, she visited a few of the principal families of New 
England, and obtained the consent of the parents that their daughters 
should become pupils, and from this sprang the Mount Holyoke Female 
Seminary. 

GHARACTSR NSBDBD. 

In conclusion, and as the moral of our subject, we may urge, that the 
secret of success, and what we need, is Character; and this now more 
than ever. Now, when fearful war is deluging our beloved coimtry in 
blood, do we need to cultivate the principles of a truly beautiful and 
symmetrical character. We must be willing to pour out our lives, if need 
be, for our native land — ^become heroes for the war. The spirit of war is 
at this juncture the best protection to our imperiled Republic. 
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"SEND ME A STRONG RECOMMEND." 

[The editor of the Vermont School Jowmal^ in copying the annexed correspond- 
ence from the Ohio Educational Monthly^ remarks that " it applies to the latitude 
ot Vermont as well as that of Ohio." Wisconsin embraces the whole width of 
Termo&t latitude, and a little more beside&— Edb.] 



-, September 16, 1862. 



Hon. Anson Skyth, State School Commissioner: 

Dear Sir:-~I haye concluded not to remain in longer. On 

account of the high taxes caused by the war, our Board of Education has 
concluded to reduce the salaries of teachers, and to cut mine down to five 
hundred dollars. I cannot support my family on less than my old salary 
—six hundred. I must find another school as soon as possible, as I can- 
not afford to be idle. Can you speak a good word for me in some place 
where they want a principal of a High School, or any other similar posi- 
tion, where the salary would be at least seren hundred dollars? I do 
not like to trouble you, for I know you have your hands full; but if you 
know of any vacancy* please inform me of it. As I met you at two 
Institutes in this county, and as you once made a short visit at my school, 
you must know something of my qualifications. I have taught for five 
years, and, though I say it myself, I have always had good success. If 
you do not know of a place where you can get me in, please send me as 
strong a recommend as you think I am worthy of, as it wiU be of use to 
me in getting a school. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 



Office of State School Commissionee, ) 
Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 19, 1862. ) 

To ^ Esq. — Dear /S^ir;— Tours of the 16th instant is before me. 

During the six years in which I have held the office of Commissioner, 
many hundreds of letters have been received, requesting ray assistance 
in securing positions in the schools of our State. In a good number of 
instances it has been in my power to render the help requested. But in 
a very large majority of cases it has been my unpleasant duty to reply to 
applicants that I knew of no vacancies such as they would be pleased to 
fill. Whenever a desirable situation in our schools becomes vacant, it is 
at once applied for by teachers in the vicinity; and some one secures the 
place. A thousand teachers have sought schools through me, while not 
more than fifty schools have requested me to furnish them teachers. 

But to be entirely honest and frank with you, sir, I am obliged to say 
that I could not aid in securing you a position, were it in my power; nor 
can I send you the '< recommend " (reeommendation) which you salieit. 
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This may surprise you; and though it is not a pleasant task for me to 
perform, I will briefly state my reasons: 

You mention that I "once made a short visit at my (your) school." I 
have a distinct remembrance of that visit; and though it did not exceed 
an hour, it made impressions ¥rhich forbid that I should recommend you, 
as you desire. I w&s led to the following conclusions: 

You are not a good Teaclier. I do not doubt that you are as good as 
one half of the teachers of Ohio, or of any other state. Indeed, I judge 
that you are the superior of many of our teachers. Still, I could not 
recommend you as qualified for so responsible a position as you seek. I 
trust that in our High and Intermediate Schools there are not very many 
teachers whose qualifications are not superior to yours. 

When I entered your school, you were hearing a recitation in the 
History of England, Pinnock's Goldsmith being the text-book. You 
made constant use of the book, seeming to be entirely dependent on it 
for ability to ask questions. You did not seem to understand the 
business you had in hand, and were ignorant of what your pupils were 
expected to know. A subsequent recitation in Geography was conducted 
in much the same way. You asked questions from the book, reading 
those found at the bottom of the page. In neither recitation did you 
make use of the excellent maps with which your room was furnished. 

Now, my dear sir, you may reply that you have known other teachers 
do the same thing. So have I, thousands of them. But I have always 
looked upon the practice as a sure exponent of the ignorance or laziness 
of those teachers. I do most sincerely judge that conducting recitations 
in this manner, in Geography, History, and some (not all) other branches 
of study, is proof of unfitness for teaching. I have not time to state 
fully my reasons for this opinion, but they are so patent that a very little 
reflection will reveal to you their nature and propriety. What would you 
think of a general attempting to direct the movements of his army, in 
time of battle, by a constant reference to the volume of Tactics which 
should stand braced aslant on the pommel of his saddle ? 

/ was not at all pleased with your government, or discipline. Your 
school was obstreperous, as the result of your own rough and vociferous 
manner. I never knew a noisy teacher who had a quiet and orderly 
school. You were all the while enunciating ''general orders," which 
your boys, the legitimate little *' sons of thunder," treated with uproar- 
ious indifference. Long experience had taught them that sin and suffer- 
ing do not, in your school, sustain the relation of cause and effect. It is 
true that you did whip two boys while I was there, but you threatened 
the same punishment in twenty other oases, in which the infliction did 
not follow. A teacher who is profuse in commands and threateninge 
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will always and utterly fail of seouring the respect and obedience of his 
pupils. 

Think not that I disapproved of your whipping but two of the twenty 
whom you threatened with that penalty. Far from it. The whippings 
I thought two too many. I am not prepared to say that the rod should 
n^ar be used in school; but I will say that the teacher who finds it 
necessary to use it daily^ or even weekly, demonstrates his unfitness for 
school government. I would not say that no boy should, under any cir- 
cumstances, be flogged in school. There may be rare and extreme cases 
in which the rod may work the cure which other means have failed to 
accomplish. But I have observed that the worst-governed schools are 
those in which the most whipping is done. Its frequent repetition tends 
to brutalize and deprave, rather than subdue and reform. 

The wise, thoughtful and self-governed teacher will devise and adopt 
measures for securing obedience which are a thousand times more effec- 
tual than all the rods and rawhides, clubs and cudgels> ever wielded since 
Cain killed Abel. One teacher governs by brute force, and his school is 
a model of disorder; another rules by the force of his own superior 
wisdom, tact, self-control and moral power, and his pupils every day 
learn to govern themselves. 

But should the dire necessity of whipping arise, it is better that the 
execution should be had without much previous threatening. The pupil 
should be fully informed that intentional and persistent disobedience will 
receive its due punishment; but its kind and manner he should be left to 
learn from experience. If its form is what he did not anticipate, it will 
be all the more effective. And besides, the teacher can thus act in indi- 
vidual case's according to the individualities of each. " I must do so 
because I said I would," is expressive of weakness, or wickedness, or 
both. 

Bcft what I most disliked in your school was the store of whips with 
which you had supplied it, in the expectation of having use for them. 
This practice is abominable I It is equivalent to a declared expectation 
that the pupils will deserve terrible punishment; that the teacher has no 
confidence in them. It is also an acknowledgment on the part of the 
teacher, that he has no ability for governing his school, except in the 
way of brute force. 

The sheriff who, upon his election, should erect a gallows at the county 
seat, in the expectation that the people would deserve hanging, would be 
esteemed, by an insulted and indignant public, fit only for the death 
which he had provided for his neighbors. 

v^ I noticed other things in your school which I did not approve, but 
which I have no time at present to specify. I am, however, constrained 
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to say, that should your boys become close imitators of all the habits 
and practices of their teacher, their society will not be much sought for 
by people who are at all particular in regard to tidiness or good manners. 
To mention but one thing in this direction: the floor in front of your seat 
was bespattered with saliva, which bore sickening testimony to your use 
of a certain disgusting narcotic. 

Now, sir, yoa may think me severe and unkind. But I am sure that I 
am not. I would most willingly do you any favor which would not be 
doing the public an injury. Yours, truly, Anson Smyth. 



INSTITUTES. 



Many of the Institutes held in the State during the past year were 
conducted by "home talent." This feature in Institutes may not have 
received that attention from the Secretary of the Board, and from teach- 
ers generally, that the subject merits. The object of Institutes can 
never be attained unless they are conducted by those who have given the 
subject attention, and who have made special preparation to meet the 
real wants of such educational organizations. If everybody is competent 
to instruct and to lecture in an Institute, then everybody is eminently 
competent to impart instruction in the school-room. This groveling idea 
of the profession of teaching is noticeable in almost every department of 
popular education. It never will be removed until teachers arise and 
qualify themselves, requiring school officers and the people to give defer- 
ence to an avocation which possesses such ennobling and life-giving 
power. If teachers, assembled in Institutes, will ijermit themselves to 
be influenced short of any principle that will exalt and render moro 
efficient their calling, by only selecting men from professions to lecture 
and to conduct their exercises, and by assembling for a display of mere 
"buncombe," they deserve no respect, nor can they hope to exert a salu- 
tary influence by any such association. Let the teachers of the State 
who compose these Institutes see to it that men in every way competent 
in the work of teaching— men of experience, and men of culture— are 
selected to lecture and to conduct these exercises, and they may be 
assured that their labors will not remain long unappreciated. If the 
fund which the State has so honorably devoted to this good work is to 
be expended without any reference to the immediate object for which it 
was granted, it had better be recalled. The Bepresentatives of the State, 
the Secretary of the Board [State Supt.], and all friends whose influence 
has been exerted in securing this fund, demand of us, as teaoherSy that 
Institutes become one of the most efficient agencies in elevating our 
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system of publio instruotion. The responsibility rests with us> fellow- 
teachers, to encourage the State by our decided and systematic efforts, 
and thus evince our appreciation of her noble benefactions, and the ex- 
alted estimation in which she holds our profession. In no way can this 
be better accomplished than by the Secretary of the Board of Education 
[State Supt.J and this Association co-operating — recommending some 
competent man or men, whose business it shall be to oonduct Institutes, 
and who shall be thoroughly prepared with these means to elevate the 
qualifications of teachers. Let the too prevalent idea, that Institutes 
are schools for instruction in the lower branches of the Common Schools, 
be exploded, and let the subject of methodology and the general topics of 
pedagogics be introduced, and a brighter day will dawn on the profession 
of teaching; and the reforms thus introduced into society by Institutes, 
will place them among the very first benefactions of the age.— ^^por^ in 
Iowa Imtructor and Journal, 

[What is true of Institutes in our sister State is substantially true 
here, except that this State has made no appropriation and provided no 
" fund '' for the support of the Institutes. We think that Superinten- 
dents and Teachers, who have the interests of the schools at heart, can- 
not do better than to make an earnest application to the Legislature for 
aid in this direction. Then let the best possible talent and experience 
be secured for this peculiar and important work.— Edr.] 



TOWN AND COUNTY SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS. 

[The following proposed plan, or something similar, may be interesting and 
useful in other counties:] 

TO THE TEACHERS Of FOBD DU LAC COUNTY. 

The law of the State makes it the duty of the County Superintendent 
to encourage the formation of Teachers' Associations. 

On the 18th of October, 1862, a Teachers' Association for the county 
of Fond du Lac was formed, the obJ3ct of which is the elevation of the 
charaeter and condition of the Public Schools of the County. This is to 
be done by improving the qualifications of teachers and by introducing 
into the schools the most approved methods of instruction and discipline. 
All the teachers of a county are expected to become active members of 
the Association. To carry out the objects of the law in the formation of 
' such Associations, it is recommended to the teachers in each town to 
form themselves into Town Associations, to be oonvened at some conve- 
nient place in each town, at least once in two weeks, during the tinse 
that winter and summer schools shall be in session. At these meetings 
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of the Town Associations, it is desirablp that the teachers should review 
their school studies, or such portions of them as are most important* and 
discuss the dijQTerent methods of imparting instruction in the various 
branches taught, with the view of arriving at the best methods. They 
should also at these meetiugs, By conference one with another, endeavor 
to arrive at a knowledge of the best methods of administering the dis- 
cipline of the schools. I would suggest that at each meeting every 
teacher be required to read an essay on some specified subject. 

To elicit greater effort on the part of the scholars, and to secure a more 
hearty co-operation on the part of parents and School Boards in pro- 
moting the interests of the schools, it is further recommended that at 
some convenient place in each town, a Town School Examination be 
held, between the first and fifteenth days of March, at which examination 
each school in the town shall be represented by its five best scholars; of 
which number two are to be male, and two female — the fifth to be chosen 
without regard to sex— and that the School Boards of the several school 
districts be the authority to determine on examination what five scholars 
of the schools of their respective district shall so represent the same in 
said Town Examination. That at such Town Examination the scholars 
be examined— 1st, in Arithmetic, from the beginning, through Common 
or Vulgar Fractions; 2d, in English Grammar, on the different parts of 
speech, and in a parsing exercise, to be assigned at the time; 3d, in Or^ 
thography, on the written spelling of fifty words, to bo selected by some 
disinterested person. That at such Examination eaeh scholar present a 
map of some one of the principal divisions of the earth's surface, drawn 
by him or herself. That of each male scholar a declamation (original or 
selected) be required, and of each female an original essay, by her to be 
read; each essay or declamation not to occupy more than six minutes in 
the reading or delivery. That such Examination be under the direction 
of the Town Teachers' Associations, and that some one of the members 
of such associations open and conclude such examination by a suitable 
address. 

That the two best scholars in each town, one male and one female, be 
chosen by examiners appointed by the town associations, from the schol- 
ars attending the town examination, to represent the schools of their 
respective towns at a Public School Commencement of the several towns 
of the county of Fond du Lac, to be held at the city of Fond du Lao, on 
the first Wednesday of July, under the direction of the County Teachers' 
Association. The exercises and appointments of such conunencement 
occasion to be hereafter arranged and announoed. 

The Secretary of each Town Teachers' Association is requested to 
furnish to me a notice of the formation of sueh Association as soon aa 
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formed, with the names of the teachers that compose it, and his or her 
post office address; also, the names of scholars chosen to represent the 
district schools in the town examination, and the names of those chosen 
to represent their respective towns at the Public School Commencement 
for the County. 
Novemler 1, 1862. E. Root, County Superintendent. 



THE LAWS OP CHILDHOOD. 

[The following admirable Paper was read by Miss liI. E. M. JoiiTiB, late of 
London, at the Convention of Educators called at Oswego, N, Y., some months 
since, to examine and test the system of " Object TeachiDg," so successfully intro- 
duced into the Public Schools of that city, through the energy of Mr. Sheldon, 
the Superintendent, and under the instructions of Miss Jones. The article is the 
best and most instructive thing on the philosophy of Pestalozzian or natural 
method of teaching that we have seen:] 

The merit of the Pestalozzian System is, that, recognizing the char- 
acter of children, it adapts itself to this, doing invariably and system- 
atically what all good parents and teachers do often and intuitively. 

Pestaiozzi recognized the nature of a child as three-fold: physical, 
mental and moral. He demanded that this nature should be aided in 
developing itself, simultaneously, harmoniously and progressively. Ho 
noted the three-fold characteristics of this three-fold nature, and said: 
"The chief characteristics of a child's physical nature is activity; of his 
intellectual nature, love of knowledge; of his moral nature, sympathy. 
No educational system can suit him unless it works by these. 

I. Activity is a law of childhood. Its abuse produces restlessness^ 
love of mischief, etc. It were not too much to demand that the number 
of hours deyoted by growing boys and girls to physical exercise, in some 
shape or other, should equal those devoted to intellectual exercises. 
This the teacher cannot secure. She can, however, insist (as a neces- 
sary condition of work) that her pupils shall have two recesses in the 
morning, and one in the afternoon, each twenty minutes long; that during 
the time of recess they be not constrained to quietude; for children, 
unless asleep, cannot rest without they play, and they cannot play with- 
out making a noise; that they shall sit and stand alternately; that they 
shall have physical exercise between each lesson, unless singing or recess 
intervene, and that the remainder of the time be honestly occupied in 
school work* 

It is really a sad sight to see young children permitted neither to work 
nor play, but kept in their seats for two or three hours, under pretense 
of studying. Were schools instituted for the purpose of training little 
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ones to the love of misohief and to idleness, thej could hardly adopt 
better means to secure such an end. To divide a school into two sec- 
tions, to take each alternately, and, while teaching one, to provide the 
other with something to do (the doing of which is to be tested), as copy- 
ing printed columns of words, arranging patterns of fo^ms aud colors, 
weighing, measuring, working number exercises on slates or blackboards, 
drawing the school- room to scale, reproducing on their own slates lessons 
in spelling or language — all this requires not only the necessary appa- 
ratus, but training, energy and moral influence on the part of the teacher. 
It is easier, to be sure, to rem^n in one's seat, calling up one class at a 
time, and hearing these read and spell in turn, while the rest are com- 
manded to "keep studying." 

Now that another method of 'keeping school is introduced consistently 
with the greater energy expended by teachers and children, the number 
of school hours ought to be diminished. It has been amply proved that 
the children of the Home and Colonial Schools, London, now attending 
school during five hours, make greater progress than they formerly did 
in six. 

I shall not be surprised to find the number of hours reduced to four. 
Edwin Chad wick, J. Gurrie, and other educators, who can speak as 
haying authority, declare that more than four hours in the day cannot 
advantageously be spent in school by children less than eight years 
of age. 

Even in the case of elder children, I should not be inclined to add to 
the four hours; but I would diminish, and at length dispense with the 
intervening physical exercises, recesses, etc. Gymnastics and drilling 
are good, but these can have another time set apart for them; and as 
soon as the scholar is able to work alone, he should be required to spend 
at first twenty minutes, and ultimately, perhaps, two hours in the per- 
formance of an appointed task, not merely in preparation for recitation, 
but in writing exercises, and in the reproduction of the oral lessons he 
receives from his teacher, etc. 

To make these oral lessons worth recording — indeed, to insure them 
as being of any value at all— they must be well prepared. Much, if not 
all the time gained by the teacher will be devoted to this. In Germany 
or England, a trained teacher (and untruned teachers are not recognized) 
would no more think of addressing her pupils without preparation, than 
a lecturer his audience, or a minister his congregation. 

II. Love of knowledge is a law of childhood. The abuse of this pro- 
duces idle and impertinent curiosity. It is a simple fact that the appe- 
tite of a child for knowledge is as keen as his appetite for food. If we 
say we find it otherwise, it is because we give him words when he knows 
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not what they express; signs when he knows not what they symbolize; 
the husk instead of the kernel; or if, indeed, the kernel is there, he can 
not get at it through the shell. The maxims laid down by Pestalozzi for 
the mental training of children are as follows : 

" 1st. Rednce every subject to its elements. One difficulty at a time 
is enough for the mind of a child, and the measure of information is not 
what you can gire, but what he can receive. 

*'2d. Begin with the senses. Never tell a child what he can discover 
for himself. 

" 3d. Proceed step by step. Take not the order of the subject, but 
the order of nature. 

" 4th. Go from the known to the unknown, from the idea to the word, 
from the signification to the symbol, from the example to the rule, from 
the simple to the complex." 

Formerly we reversed all these rules. Our usual plan of teaching 
children to read and spell is a good example of their violation. Let us, 
on the contrary, follow these rules, and we ascend 
From Form to Geometry; 
" Place to Geography; 
" Weight to Mechanics; 

*' Size to Proportion in Drawing and Architectural Designs; 
** Numbers to Arithmetic and Algebra; 
" Color to Chromatography; 
" Plants to Botany; 
" Animals to Zoology; 
** Human Body to Physiology; 
" Objects to Mineralogy, Chemistry, etc.; 
" Actions to Arts and Manufactures; 
" Language to Grammar. 
With reference to this ascent, Pestalozzi noted. 
First — The order in which the faculties are developed with respect to 
one another; and. 

Secondly — The order in which each develops itself with respect to ita 
objects: 

1. First, the Perceptive Faculty; 
Secondly, the Conoeptive Faculty; 
Thirdly, the Reasoning Faculty. 

2. In the exercise of the Perceptive Faulty, the perception of like- 
nesses precedes the perception of difference, and the perception of differ- 
ence perceptions of order and proportion. 

In the exercise of the Conoeptive Faoultyi concepts of things physical 
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precede concepts of things imaginarji and concepts of things imaginary 
concepts of things metaphysical. 

In the exercise of the Reasoning Faculty^ the power of tracing- effect 
from the caase is based, chiefly, on the perception of order; the power of 
tracing analogies on the perception of likeness; the judgment on the per- 
ception of difference. 

III. Sympathy is a law of childhood. Pestalozzi argued that young 
children cannot be governed by appeals to conscience, veneration, or the 
love of the beautiful, because in them these sentiments are not yet de- 
veloped. Still less are they governed by the excitements of emulation, as 
commonly understood, or of fear. True, the principal of emulation exists 
in the child, and a wise teacher will appeal to it, not with reference to 
his class-fellows, but to his task. The lesson, and not the school-mate, 
is to be overcome. The latter is to be recognized, not as an antagonist, 
but as a fellow-worker. The prize of success is not for one^ but for all. 

The principle of fear, too, exists in the child. It is right that he 
should be afraid to incur the displeasure of his teacher; but the fear of 
bodily pain merely is the lowest of all motives. It is hardly possible to 
cultivate the conscience of a child who is brought up under its influence; 
for, if he do right from fear alone, he will certainly do wrong whenever 
he judges he has a chance of doing it undetected. This every one 
knows. 

Concerning fear and emulation, as employed by unwise teachers, Pes- 
talozzi wrote: *' Moral diseases are not to be counteracted by moral 
poisons." He maintained that very young children were to be governed 
by sympathy; that the teacher can and does communicate her own spirit 
to the scholars. "Do and be," said he, "what you wish your children 
to do and be." Work toith the will, and not against it. 

Furthermore, he showed that this sympathy, as a motive to action, 
must be gradually superseded by the rule qf right, so soon ap the chil* 
dren are able to recognize the latter; for all good government tends to 
self-government— all good education in childhood tends to self-education. 

May the children of our schools progress from suitable impressions to 
befitting habits; from good feeling to right principles; from submission 
to the impulse of fear to obedience to the dictates of conscience; from 
the love of friends to the love of God. 



Sentiment for the Times.— May the gods doom to perdition that 
man and all his race who, on this occasion, shall speak, act or contrive 
anything against the commonwealth. — Ancimt Greeks in Public Meeting, 
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RELATION OF THE COLLEGE TO OUR EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM, AND TO THE COMMUNITY. 

Ifc might strike the mind, that the coUoge^ as the highest form of 
school in a system of elementary education^ is the natural product and 
outgrowth of the common school and the academy. The reverse of this, 
historically; is the fact. The development of human institutions does 
not follow the law of organized matter. Plants grow from seeds ; Minerva 
sprang from the brain of Jupiter, but only under the cleaving might of 
the brawny arm of Vulcan. Colleges of learned men existed when the 
common school was not dreamed of. They were furnished with pupils 
by the private tuition of individuals, and here and there a private class 
or academy. Learned men went out from the college, missionaries to the 
people, demonstrating the value, creating the desire and stimulating the 
hopes of a more general education, till we have reached in this country 
the last result in this direction— the common school, universal and free, 
where the child of the poorest may receive the rudiments of the letters, 
and be put in the way of higher attainments. The common school and 
the academy are the legitimate product of the college. The tendency of 
science is to diffusion and popularization. When the monks of the 
middle ages hid the light of their learning in gloomy cells, it was because 
the light was only a feeble taper; but when the sun of the reformation 
dawned, neither monks nor tyrants, priest-craft nor king-craft could 
jihenceforth bind up its glorious rays. It shines for the people— for all 
God's heritage. 

But the college is not only the parent of the lower grades of school: it 
is still their centre and source of life, and it in turn receives life and 
nourishment from them, like the planet whose fires are fed by the vapors 
its own rays have created. There is here a reciprocal relation of depen- 
dence, as our system is now established, and an identity of interest, 
which must be sacredly guarded. Blot out our colleges, and the common 
schools would dwindle and disappear like the stream whose fountain is 
stanched. Blot out our common schools and academies, and nine-tenths 
of our colleges would go with them. We might, then, indeed, realize 
that which is still the favorite dream of some: three or four great Uni- 
versities in the breadth of our land, standing out as stars of the first 
magnitude, but stars only, because shining in a broad firmament of intel- 
lectual light. 

In the relation of the college to the grade of school next below it, we 
are just now, in this State, experiencing a certain confusion, deeply 
prejudicial to the interests of education. Academies, seminaries and 
high schools under the name of such and doing the work of such, have, 
by some legerdemain of legislation, got clauses inserted in their charters^ 
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empowering them to confer collegiate honors. Aeademiesi therefore^ fo 
through the mock formality of a college commencement, and pronounce 
Bachelor of Arts on youths who are just prepared to enter the Sopho- 
more class in the college. The High School in our system of comm<» 
schools, in some of our cities, goes through the like formality, and pro- 
nounces Bachelor of Arts on the boy who, at best^ is prepared to enter 
the Freshman class. 

Here is a grieyous evil. It defrauds the youth of an education, im- 
posing on him the belief that he has completed a college course, when he 
has in fact taken only the first step in it. It defrauds the college of its 
just patronage. It defrauds the State of her quota of learned men, and 
her just quantum of scientific attainments in her citizens. It imposes a 
false idea on the people, and degrades the popular estimation of the stan* 
dard of collegiate education, and puts us, as a community, at a discount, 
in comparison with our sister States. The evil is a serious one, and 
demands, by every consideration, the application of the proper remedy. 

The relation of the college to the professional schools is so well de- 
fined, it need not detain us with remark. 

For the second part of this topic, to wit: the relation of the college to 
the community generally, we simply remark, that it gives «to the learned 
professions the men qualified to excel; it gives to the State the science 
which engineers her canals and railroads, which designates, as with the 
eye of omniscience, the beds of uncounted treasure buried in the depths 
of her mountains, and lifts the architectural pile to the gaze of admiring 
ages ; it gives the amenities of literature and the creations of art, and in 
fine, the characteristics which distinguish civilization from barbarism. 

It remains to consider^ lastly, the '' condition and wants of the Col. 
lege." The committee understand the first of these terms to refer to the 
intef nal status of the college. How far have the colleges in this State 
been able to realize a completeness of organization and a satisfactory 
efficiency of operation 7 How far have they actualized their ideal of 
what the term college implies T 

The committee have not received firom all the colleges that definite 
information which would qualify them to answer these questions, as they 
would desire. From such knowledge as we hav^ we think it just to say, 
that very few if any of our colleges have as yet gained the position which 
they feel the conditions of the case demand. A well appointed college 
ought to have at least eight Professors. We think our colleges do not 
average over five — some have more, some less. The learning and ability 
of the College Faculties in this State, and their seal and fidelity, will 
rank them, we believe, on equality with those of our sister states. 

The wants of the college will aoooont for the defective amdition whicl^ 
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we bare fto deplore. It is a fact not soffioientljr nndoratoody tbak the 
expense of snpporting a college is bvuAl, that fees of students could neyer 
be expected to meet even a considerable portion of it. Of necessity^ 
tberefore, they are to a great extent beneficiary institutions The ad« 
faiktages which the etudent receiyes are to him mostly a gratuity. The 
means of this gratuity are mainly from three sources: indiyidual munifi- 
cence, the contributions of ecclesiastical denominations, and State appro- 
priations. The second of these resources has been the chief reliance of 
the colleges of this State; and when the churches haye done their besty 
the colleges are still left in a feeble condition. In other states, legisla- 
tiye appropriations haye been more liberal than in this; but if the yiew 
be correct that all our schoolsi through eyery grade, are linked together 
in mutual dependence, and as parts of a common system, we do not see 
the wisdom of limiting the patronage of the Commonwealth to one grade 
alone. 

The college constitutes an integral part of the proper general educa- 
tional system of the Commonwealth; and that the system may attain its 
highest efficiency, it is essential that all the parte work together in har- 
mony; and to this end, the academies, so fiir as they do the work of 
grammar schools, or preparatory schools for colleges, should regulate 
their course by tiie demands of the colleges, and should not seek to 
encroach on the work of the college classes; and that the high schools 
ahonld haye a defined sphere, either as grammar schools, or as general 
academical schools, or with the two departments distinctly organized, 
when the number and grade of pupils wiU justify it. — Report to JEJducO' 
iional Convention in Pennsyhania. 



PLY AND FLEE. 



Editor oj the JowmaU — ^Will you permit me, through the Journal, to 
say a word in regard to the sentence, *' To yon and I fly for refuge " T 
9he propriety of the expression is dou'bted by some, but I conceiye it to 
be grammatically right and rhetorically right; right in fact in all re- 
■pecte. The only question is^ of course, whether ''fly" should not be 
changed to '<flee." 

In the first place, both words ue deriyed from the same root: Saxon, 
jUogan; Fiiemief JUffa, &o. Webster and Worcester both giye tfaeee 
words, i. e. ''fly" and ''flee," as synonyms. There can he no impropri- 
ety in saying Ji^ in such a sense; it is not always understood that an 
olgect must haye wings in order to fly, no more than the poet meant we 
should haye the real aarMe when he eays: " Take tiie wings of morDin^ 
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and the Baroan Desert pieroe/' &c. Bxamples oonld be cited from 
aathorities; I believe, direotlj proving the correctness of my view; but I 
have not the means at hand. I therefore conclude bj asserting that 
though ''flee" may be more common, ''fly" is equally correct, in all 
respects. S. W. G. 

Machford, Chreen Lake County. 



SUBTRACTION— BORROWING TEN. 

Mr, Editor X'^ln the Journal for October I notice a criticism on "bor- 
rowing ten," to which I would like to make a partial reply. 

There are two methods of explaining Subtraction, which the writer 
seems to have mixed, or to have supposed Robinson's rule to have refer- 
ence to one when it has reference to the other. The one may be called 
borrowing ten, the other, more properly, adding ten. L. K. says: "To 
be entitled to add ten to any figure in the minuend, I most borrow I of 
the next left hand figure in it." This is not necessary. We know "If 
two unequal quantities are equally increased, their difference is not 
affected." Then if the lower figure is greater than the upper, add 10 to 
the upper figure, which increases the minuend, and add 1 to the next 
order in the subtrahend, and both minuend and subtrahend are equally 
increased, and we thus find their difference, without resorting to bor- 
rowing. 

I illustrate, of ooarse, by examples, and have generally no trouble in 
making it understood. If my pupils are quite young, I lay down twt> 
little piles of beans, or some sneh thing, without stating how many are 
in either pile, but that there are, for instance, 7 more in one than in the 
other. Their difference is 7. Now, pat 10 more in each pile, and what 
is their difference? 7, says every voice. Pat 8 more, and what is the 
difference t 7. I explain that any number might be added to both min* 
Tend and sabtrahend, withoat affecting the difference, bat that we choose 
10 because it may be added to the minuend in one order, and to the sab- 
trahend in the next. 

When I find the word "borrow" nted in the tett-book, I explain the 
method. My papik are genendly confused with the idea of borrowing 
&om the minuend and paying to the sabtrahend; so I must explain to 
them that increasing the 8iU>trahend is the same in effect as diminishing 
the minoend. They always vote the adding ten the more simple method, 
and we discard the word "borrow" entiidy. I think, however, if I 
if«re to osa the boRowing process, I woald subtacti as L. E. does, from 
the. diminished figare of the minuend. Gbiin Bat. 
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SOHOOL-HOUSE DEDICATIONS. 

The citizens of Clinton Junction have recently erected a fine school- 
house^ following the model given in the Superintendent's Report for 
I860, copied from Johonnet's Country School-Houses. The house is 
exceedingly neat and commodious, and will accommodate about 175 
pupils. The main part is two stories high; the wing one story. The 
house is well painted inside and out, and is furnished with a bell. The 
whole cost was about f 2,500. Upon the afternoon and evening of De- 
cember 1st, a sort of dedicatory service was held. Addresses were de- 
livered by Rev. Mr. Barnard, of Shopiere, upon the subject of " Unoon- 
Bcious Tuition;'' by Superintendent Piekard, upon '* The Value of a Good 
School-House;" by Rev. Mr. Montague, of Allen's Grove, upon <' The 
Relation of the Parent to the School;" and by Rev. J. I. Foote, County 
Superintendent of Schools for Rock County, upon ''Privileges and 
Duties." The exercises were interspersed with most excellent music^ 
by an impromptu choir. The occasion was very pleasant, and, I trusty 
profitable. The house was crowded, both afternoon and evening. The 
school was opened December 2d, under the charge of L. M. Hammond, a 
resident of Clinton, and a successful teacher, of long experience. The 
transition from the old school building to the new must be very pleasing, 
and may prove as profitable as it is great. 



A new school-house, at Stoughton, Dane County, was opened Decem- 
ber 19th, with appropriate exercises. Addresses were delivered by Supt. 
Piekard, Prof. J. W. Hoyt, Co. Supt. Barlow, P. Allen, Esq., Dr. 
Blaokman, and Conrad Mather, the Principal of the school. Excellent 
music was given by the Stoughton Military Band, and by a good Quar- 
tette Club, llie house was crowded almost to suffocation, but the 
excellent ventilation of the room prevented any serious inconvenience 
horn the crowd present. The house is of brick, 35 x46 feet, two stories 
high^ vnth A high basement. It stands upon an eminence, and is an 
ornament to the town, as well as a symbol of intelligence and enterprise 
on the part of the citizens. Its cost is about |3,000. A fine steel bell 
has been placed in the cupola. The school was Opened on Monday, 
Decemb» 22d; under the instruction of Mr. Mather, a graduate of Ober- 
lin, and a teacher of seventeen years' experience. He is to be assisted 
by Mrs. Stacey, a lady of unusual ability and success as a teacher. 
The people of Stoughton are united in this noble enterprise. If it be 
properly watched and guarded, they will be more than repaid for their 
labor. X. . 
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SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS. 

The following Summary from Mr. Pickard's Report for 1862, is more 

fall and varied than heretofore, and much pains has been taken we 
believe to make it accurate. We defer remarks till the issue of the 

whole Report; which will we think prove to be an educational document 
of more than usual interest: 

Number of conntlefl reporting fiS 

Namber of towns reporting 77S 

Number of towns not reporting • 8 

Number of whole districts.. 8,787 

Number of parts of districts 1,764 

Number of districts, reckoning 2}i parts equal to a whole district 4,671 

Number of districts not reporting 164 

Number of parts of districts not reporting 117 

Wholenumber of districts unreported 220 

Number of male children between 4 and 20 years of age 167,188 

Number of female children between 4 and 20 years of age 150,918 

Total number of children between 4 and 20 years ef age 808,060 

■xcess of m>iles over females 6,220 

Increase since last report 8,023 

Number of districts maintaining school more than one term 8,070 

Number of male teachers employed during the winter term , 3,840 

Number of female teachers employed during the winter term 1,810 

Number of male teachers employed during the summer term. 418 

Number of temale teachers employed during the summer term 8,462 

Number of different pertons employed in teaching during the year 7,069 

Number of pupils registered during the winter term 149,786 

Whole n amber of days' attendance of pupils during the winter term 6,886,890 

Whole number of pupils registered during the summer term 12f,900 

Whole number of days' attendance of pupils during the summer term.. .... 4,600,048 

Who e number of pupils attending during the year 101,866 

Number of children under 4 years of age who have attended school 2,420 

Number ot children oyer 20 years of age who have attended school 2,049 

Whol e number of days' attendance of oupils during the year 10,677,888 

Number of select and private schools..^ 189 

Number of pupils reported a( tending them.. 2,040 

Average wages paid male teachers per month during winter term $2& 46 

AftBig^ wages paid female teachers per month during winter term 16 01 

Ayerage wages paid male teachers per month during summer term..... 26 19 

Average wages paid lemale teachers per month during summer tenn 15 04 

State fund apportioned during the year , 140,89100 

Tax levied by county boards '. 126,317 65 

Tazlevied by towns , 60,626 70 

IHstrlct taxes for teachers' wages 849,367 00 

District taxes for school houses x 81,116 61 

District taxes for maps, charts and apparatus 2,865 51 

District taxes tor other purposes 82,069 09 

Total school taxot raised $708,262 69 

Number of stone school houses 166 

Number of brick school houses 1 102 

Number of frame school houses • 2,824 

Number of log school houses 1,227 

Total number of school houses 8,009 

Number of sites containing less than one aero 8,111 

Number of sites unin dosed.. 2,069 

Number of school houses without blackboards 685 

Number of school houses without outline maps... 2,840 

Total valuation of school houses 81,266,862 00 

Highest valuation of any one school house 12,000 00 

Lowest valuation of any one school house * 01 

Average valuation of school houses 322 26 

Numberof district libraries •••• 818 

Number of volumes In the same • 82,896 

Number of volumes purchased this year 1,060 

Numbier of Tolumet loaned this ysar 20,871 
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UATEKUATIGAL OSMETMKNT. 



Solution of Problem 55.— Represent the two greaier eides of the tri- 
•ngje bj a and h, and tibe atea by 1 ; then, since ** two triani^les having 
an angle in each eqaal, are to each other as the reotangles of the sides 

which contain the equal angles/' we have 1 i^iiab la^; . * . « = 4/ ~=r 

a- 

tiie distance to be measured' on a and h from the vertex of the smallest 
angle of the triangle. J. T. Dodgi. 

Monroe, Green Co,, Nov., 1862. 

Solution of Problem 56.— The extremity of the minor axis will be the 
point required. J. T, Doooa. 

J£(ynroe, Qrttn Co., Nov,, 1862. 

Explanation of Rule for Reducing Rods to Feet. — Let x = number of 

rods, then by the rule, 16.5 a? = 5 By reducing, = 

o 

99 2 
-^ = 16.5« = true number of feet. Or, since we multiply by 100, 

we take 6 times as many feet, + 1, as there are in each rod; hence, by 

deducting one foot for each rod, we have the true number of feet x 6. 

Monroe, Oreen Co., Nov., 1862. J. T. Donoi, 

Answer to the Question about the difference between two numbere eon- 
Misting of the same digits. ^Smee the difference between any number of 
units of the 1st order and the same number of units of the 2d order is 
such a multiple of 9 as is expressed by the number of units, and since 
by inverting the digits of a number we add as many units of the second 
order as we subtract of the first order, or conversely, the difference must 
be some multiple of 9, and therefore divisible by it. 

Monroe, Green Co., Nov., 1862. J. T. Donox. 

SuBTBAGTiON— Ths Two Mxthods.—- Let it be required to subtract 
46 from 83, where the unit figure of the subtrahend is greater than the 
unit figure of the minuend. There are two methods. By the one, we 
decompose the minuend, calling it 7 tens and 13 units: then, from these 
two parts we subtract respectively 4 tens and 6 units. By the other 
method, we equally increase both minuend and subtrahend, by adding 
10 units to the one, and 1 ten to the other. Which is the best for the 
learner f Your correspondent, "L. K.," prefers the former. I prefer 
the latter, and for this preference offer the following reasons: 

1. The two methods are equally simple as respects the combinations 
of numbers made in subtracting. In the one ease, we take 6 units from 
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Id vLAiiBf and 4 tena from 7 tens; in the other oaMi we take nnita fro« 
18 onitSy and 5 tent ffom 8 tene. 

2. Whichever method we pnrtoe, we eall the 8 nnits of Uie mhiaeiid 
13 unite. But by the eeeond method we eomp^nMate for this sooner in 
the subsequent part of the operation. Thusi after subtracting the 6 
units from the 13 units, the attention passes first to the tens of the snb- 
trahend, then to the ten ahofve in the minuend. Here are two steps in 
the intelleotnal process. Bj the second method, the compensation u 
made at the first stepf bj calling the 4 tens, 5 tena. By the first method, 
tiie compensation is d^errtd till we reach the second step; aadeyery 
one must admit that this increases the liability to mistake. It is better 
for the child, whose mind ie laboring under the task of numeral comhi- 
aatitm, to have done with the compensatory p«rt--the <' carrying "—«• 
soon as possible. When the learner, in an example of addition, has 
added one column, do we not require him to carry the tens when he 
begins the addition of the next column, telling him that if he waits until 
he has finished adding this column, he may forget the carrying? This 
principle applied in subtraction will certainly compel us to discriminate 
in &yor of the second method. 

3. I cannot agree with '^L. K.," that the second method is more 
''circumlocutionary" in respect to the reasoning process. The explana- 
tion of the first method is, that the 83 is decomposed into 70 and 13. 
The explanation of the second method is, that the difference of two 
numbers is not altered by equally increasing the numbers. Says ^'L. 
K.:" <^T4 be entitled to add 10 to any figure in the minuend, X maal 
borrow 1 of the neact left hand figure in it." Not necessarily; for wb 
aaquke just as dear a title to do thi«^ by ad^ng 1 to the next highsr 
figure in the subtrahend. 

By reforenoe to Bofainaon's Progressive Practical Arithmetic, page 31, 
the reader will Ihid the analysis of each method, snoeessively giTsn. 
The two analyses are about equal in length, that of the second method 
being a little shorter, and, I think, a little the plainer to the learner^s 
comprehension. X. 

The question below is refbrred for solution to the Mathematioal Editor 
by a teacher's institute. We number it according to its order and annex 
an algebraic solution. 

Problem 57. — ''Where should a lever be placed under a stick of 
timber 30 feet long and of equal size ftrom end to end, in order that three 
men, two at the lever and one at one end of the stick, may each carry 
one-third of the weight T" 

Solution, ^JjBt the line A B A B 

represent the stick of timberi A P 
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the end at whioh one man carries, and P the point where the "leret" ii 
applied. Put x eqal to the number of feet in PB, and to equal to the 
weight of 1 foot of the timber; then wiU ZO^x=z AP, and lOto will 
represent the lifting force exerted by the man at A, because he oanieB | 
of the stick. 

We maj regard a part of the stick equal to 2x, as balancing at Py and 
the remainder, 30 — x, as being lifted by the man at A around P as a 
fulcrum. The weight of the latter piece may be considered to be at ita 
center of gravity, that is, its. middle point. 

Now by the conditions of equilibrium in a lever, which are that the 
product of the power nraltiplied by the distance of its point of applica- 
tion from the fulcrum, equals the product of the weight multiplied by die 
distance of its point of support from the fulcrum, we have the equatmn 

10 w (30 - ») = (30 - 2 aj) w (30 - « — ^'^^^ \ 

Dividing by to, performing the operations indicated, transposing, and 
dividing by the coefScient of a;, we obtain x = 7\ 

The bar by which the two men lift should therefore be placed 7^ feet, 
or one-fourth the length of the stick, from B. 

Problem 58.— ^What is the square root of the decimal .9 ? 

iVo&Zem 59.— A surveyor runs a trial line north to the shore of a 
pond, and wishes to ascertain the position of a comer concealed under 
lAie water on the opposite side. From the comer a tree on the bank ie 
known to bear N 49 W 4.68 chains. This tree bears N 7*" 30' W from 
the point where the trial line ends. From this point he measures a line 
S 64'' 30' W 13.00 chains, and then finds that the tree bears N 17" 15' £. 
How far is the end of the trial line from the .comer, and on which side, 
and at what distance from the comer would it fedl if produced ? 

Problem 60. — Suppose a point. A, on a wheel four feet in diameter, 
rests on a level plane, through what length of space will A pass while 
said wheel by rolling on said plane makes one revolution 7 

Wyoeena, P. Bronson. 



'' Mother,'' ezcliumed a learned youth from the Academy, who wished 
to inform his maternal parent that the cow had got out of the yard and 
gone off, ''our bovine lacteal provider has ruptured the enclosure, passed 
her prescribed boundaries, meandered away, and taken a nocturnal 
excursion." 
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SWSEIITKIBSITS BSMBTMKIT. 



Orrics or Superintendent oe Public Instruction, ) 
Madison^ December 17, 1862. j 

Edr. Journal :^The following reports were received too late to be 

included in the Annual Report, for which they were designed. Please 

insert them in the Journal.^ Yours, truly, J. L. Pickarp. 

GREEN LAKE COUNTY. 

I submit to you, at this late hour, a few brief remarks, as a supple- 
mentary Report, according to your wishes, as expressed in the October 
number of the Journal of Education. 

At my meetings, held last spring, for the examination of teachers, 96 
applicants presented themselves for inspection; 86 received Certificates^ 
one of the First, and 86 of the Third Grade. Of this number, 70 taught 
during the f^ummer term, and, so far as I can learn, with better success 
than I had anticipated, giving almost universal satisfaction throughout 
the County. It could not be otherwise, as the new system, in the exam* 
ination of teachers, requires written answers to the questions on the 
different branches taught in our schools. It is evident that a qualifica- 
tion for such examinations prepare the teachers to elevate our common 
schools. 

We have become satisfied that where parents visit the schools often, it 
Inspires the teachers with confidence in their calling, and the children 
wake up to new life and energy in their studies. 

If parents could be led to see the advantages to be derived from com- 
modious and well-arranged school-houses, both to the physical health 
and intellectual growth of their children, I think they would have a 
different class of school-houses. 

The war has had its effect, in taking from us many of our best male 
teachers, leaving only 20 who have been licensed to teach the coming 
winter; and about one-third of this number were from other counties. 

The greater numbw of our schools, the coming winter, will be under 
the instruction of females; and if that class of teachers do as well as 
they did last winter, we feel assured that success will crown their respon- 
flible labors. 

There were not many teachers present at our Institute, this fall; and 
the causes that contributed to make it so were probably the same as 
those which affected Institutes in other counties. 

Yours, respeotfully, N. 0. Hoit, Co. Supt. 
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BOCK COUNTY. 

The followingi in reference to school matters of Bock County, may not 
be without interest to you: 

l^uxnber of teachers examined at the public examinations of March and April«244 

** certificates given male teachers 27 

♦» " " female *' 164 

** male teachers rejected. 18 

«* female - »* 60 

'* teachers examined at the pnblto exammatioiia oC 8^. and Oct . .168 

** certificates given male teachers 61 

" *' " female •* 63 

" male teachers rejected 12 

** female " " 27 

I have been under the neeessity ot examining many teaohem at timet 
other than at the public examinations, in addition to the abore. 

The summer schools havo been, for the most part, very satisfiMstory. 
Of tiie one handred and fifty schools visited, I have found ten or eleres 
not especially commendable; four of them unendurable. 

I have marked tho teachers of the schools visited, as I intimated at 
the PabHc Examination to the teachers I should do, as I judged theoi 
deserving of a greater or less degree of credit in the practice ofUoMngp 
with the view to single out the poor, and retain the good ones. The 
teachers have generally worked with a will for the accomplishment of 
good results. 

Much good has resulted from the public examinations, in awakenii^; 
the people in the vicinities where they were held, and in the opporta- 
mties presented for questioning the teaehers in regard to methods of 
teaching, order of studies, relation of teacher to parents, duty of teaohera 
to see to the good manners, etc., of pupils. By means of the Pohfio 
Examination we have been able to secure more unifbrmity of metho^i 
etc., in the management of the schools. In some portions of the County, 
there has been a large attendance upon and much interest manifested in 
tibe public examinations, by the people. There seems to be a willingness 
everywhere that the lines be drawn closely in regard to teachers, ** Give 
us good teachers,'* is the universal sentiment in Bock County. Some 
who have heretofore taught good schools have been rejected at this 
examination; others, who have passed a most creditable examinatiooi 
and who are perfectly at home in the theory, have failed in the praetiee 
of teaching. It will take time to bring matters to the true status. 

The war has not until (iiis fiill to any degree affected the schools of this 
Oounty. Many excellent teadiers, who have heretofore taught in the 
winter schools, have gone to ^' do battle for the right," and over one- 
half of our winter schools will he taught by females. Book County has 
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not been remiss in sending intelligent defi^nders of Liberty and Union 
from the teaohers' ranks. There has, however, been no great scarcity of 
qualified teachers: a result dae, no doubt, to the multiplicity of excellent 
schools of high grade in the County. 

In a county as large as Rock, it is perhaps impossible to do justice to 
all the interests entrusted to the County Superintendent, unless the 
school district officers do their whole duty. Many of the schools have 
not been cheered, during the term, by the presence of the School District 
Board. 

Three short Institutes have been held, in which the teachers have 
manifested a determination to be thoroughly fitted for their work. 

As far as I can judge, though the system of County Superintendency 
was received, perhaps, with diffidence, in some parts of the County, I 
think it has made a favorable impression upon teachers and people, and 
that progress has been made in the common sohods. 

Yezy respectfully yours, J. I. Footb. 
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LEGISLATION KEEDBD. 

To carry forward the better working of our School System, we need, just now, 
some amendments to the law providing for the County Superintendency ; an 
Appropriation for Institutes; the introduction of th^ Town System ; and mme 
steps toward establishing, or encouraging the establishment, ol Normai 8chool& 
Some at least of these measures will be advocated by Mr. Piokard in his Report, 
and the following letter to him, fi'om the Committee of the Association on the 
Bevision of the School Laws, sets forth the aspect in which these several matters 
are viewed by them : 

Madisok, December 15, 1852. 
Hon. J. L. PiOKABD, Supi Pub. Instruction: 

Dear Sir, — As a Comnuttee of the State Teachers' Association, the under- 
signed would express their gratification at the suocessftd introduction into oar 
State of the system of County Superintendency of Schools. Wherever reason- 
ably well filled and administered, we believe the office has already had a most 
salutary effect in elevating the standard of teachers' qualifications and stimU" 
lating teachers to improvement, and in giving a new impulse to the cause of 
public education. 

In a few particulars however, this and some other parts of our School System 
we think, still need amendment: 

1. It would be well we judge to mterpose fiirther guards, if possible, against 
the intrusion of incompetent persons into the office of County Superintend^it, 
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and against the neglect of tiie duties of the office by those who hold it. For the 
former purpose we would suggest that it might be well to so amend the Law aa 
to provide that no person shall be eligible to the office, who shall not have pre- 
viously been examined by a Commission appointed by the State Superintendent, 
and under his direction, and have obtained a Teacher's Certificate, to be known 
as a "State Certificate," and which shall be of higher grade than any certificate 
now issued to our teachers. 

For the better security of the faithful performance of the duties of the office, 
we would suggest that it be made the duty of suitable local school-officers to 
present the County Superintendent for trial, in case of notorious neglect or disre- 
gard of duty. These provisions would tend to secure the same results (and per- 
haps more acceptably to the people) as would have been secured by the ap- 
pointment rather than the election of the incumbent to office. 

In this connection we would say, that a fund should in some way be provided 
to better enable the Superintendents to discharge that important part ot their 
duty — ^the holding of Institutes. 

2. Complaint is made in various quarters that the schools do not, under the 
new fifystem, receive that degree of attention and frequency of visitation which is 
needed ; and it is alleged that visitations by the district-boards cannot adequately 
supply the defect. "We believe it to be impracticable for the county superin- 
tendents, especially in large and populous counties, to visit all the schools as 
frequently and as regulariy as is required for their best good; and we therefore 
express the hope that the time may have come for the introduction into our 
system of that feature known in several states as the *'Town Organization," and 
there found highly useful. This measure, which was some years since recom- 
mended by the Association, and in your last Annual Report, would render it 
much more practicable to provide for a thorough and systemetic visitation and 
inspection of the schools in each town. It would also, in a considerable degree, 
equalize both the burdens and the benefits of public education ; teachers of better 
and more uniform qualifications would be employed, and some gradation of the 
schools rendered practicable, especially by the introduction of one or more schools 
of a somewhat advanced grade, in such towns as are ready for such a step. The 
introduction of this system does not necessarily involve the extinguishment of 
the present local districts, though with one general Town Board, the number of 
local school officers might well be diminished. In many instances also no doubt, 
it might be found that the number of local districts and schools might profitably 
be diminished, by uniting and grading two or more of the present mixed schools. 

3, The only remaining topic of which we will speak is the pressing necessity 
of Normal Schools. To this we will now only allude, as the importance of the 
subject requires it to be examined with the utmost care. "We trust however 
the Legislature will not long del^y to establish such schools; or, what may be 
better, to afford encouragement to their establishment by private means. 

Whenever Su", in your judgment there seems to be a favorable opportunity for 
seeking Legislation upon any of the measures above indicated, we shall be glad, 
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as tbe represeiitativeg of the Assodation of the Teachers of the State, to oonfer 

with you, and to give further expression to our views in their behalf. 

A. PIOKBTT, 
/ J. B. PRADT, 

0. H. ALLEN. 

Something may be done, we judge, by County Superintendents, Teachers and 
friends of education generally, who should favor these measures^ by sending in 
Petitions to the Legislature, asking the necessary enactments. 

OBJECT TEACHING. 

This subject, which is receiving a large share of attention from teachers, book- 
makers and book-publishers, is in some danger of being abused and rendered 
unpopular. To "keep school," in the ordinary mechanical way, requires neither 
brains nor preparation of any considerable extent. But to attempt to teach in 
any just sense of the term, requires both. The danger in regard to "object 
lessons," just now so much the vogue, is that many incompetent persons will 
undertake their introduction, and soon fail because without any just conception 
of the work to be done. Bandom miscellaneous exercises of this kind, without 
any method, and even the attempt to follow servilely a book on the subject, 
without some tolerable acquaintance with natural science, and the philosophy of 
the system, will accomplish little, and will be regarded by the people as a change 
of questionable utility from the old routine of teaching, while it will not long 
interest or even amuse the children. 

If however results at all analogous to those reached in the schools of Oswego, 
N. Y., can be secured, both parents and children will rejoice in the dawn of a 
new day. In this connection we would ask the intelligent reader^s careful 
perusal of the article on the "Laws of Childhood," in this number, from the pen 
of Miss Jones, now of Oswego, and do doubt the most thoroughly accomplished 
Teacher in Primary Schools in the country. By the way, we are a little sur- 
prised at a remark in the pungent and timely Letter of Mr. Commissioner Skyth, 
of Ohio, to the teacher who desired *'a strong recommend," namely, where he 
says, "I trust that in our High and Intermediate Schools there are not very 
many teachers whose qualifications are not superior to yours." (See p. 200.) 
Of all the great mistakes and misapprehensions in the matter of education, none 
is more fruitful of disaster and loss than the common notion that teachers of 
inferior qualifications, of immature years and little experience wiU do well enough 
for primary or "backward" schools. 

Some new works on Object Teaching will be found noticed on a subsequent 
page. 

PBOF. BLAISDBLL'S ADDRESS. 

The notes of this Address before the Assocaation, taken by Miss Vail (now 
teaching we understand at Prairie du Chien), are somewhat fragmentary, but 
give we believe a tolerable synopsis, and to some extent the language of the 
original. At the request of the reporter, we have flUed out the introduotoiy 
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biograpfaioal notioe a littie foUl&t thftn she wa able to do, and have sometimei 
finished out a sentenoe that seemed inoomplete— indicated in some cases l^ 
brackets^ Next month we hope to give Mr. Pickard's timely Paper on High 
Schools, which will also we believe form a part ot his forthcoming Report 

TO DISTRICT AND TOWN CLERKS AGAIN. 

We have received the names of a considerable number of newly elected District 
Clerks, but only a small part of the whole. The Journal therefore now goes to 
many persons not in office. Although no small trouble to alter the address for 
4,000 or more copies, we much prefer to send the Journal to those who ought to 
receive it. We would beg our friends, in every case, to give the name (and if 
possible the post-ofiSce) of the old inewmbent as well as of the nsu). If this is not 
done, we may ignorantly continue to send copies to the old as well as the new 
ofiQcer, and thus fail to have enough to supply all entitled to them. In some 
instances we find that the name of the last out-going clerk is not on our books, 
and that we have been sending to an ex- clerk. What we need is the name of 
the person to whom the Journal was last se&t. Much difficulty also grows out 
of the fact that the Number of the District has not always been sent in with the 
name of the clerk. Please see the Form for a list of new names, in the October 
number. 

THINGS ABROAD. 

For some time past, we have not paid much attention to educational affairs 
beyood our own borders. We give a few items touching some of the states, near 
or distant : 

Minnesota has held the Second Meeting of her State Association. Her 
leading teachers seem to be awake, but her Legislative action has been back- 
ward. We suppose an effort will be made this winter to procure the restoration, 
in some form, of the office of State Superintendent. The Normal School at Win- 
ona is suspended for the present, 

Iowa. — The recent noticeable events here have been the resignation of the 
Secretary of the Board of Education, or State Superintendent, Hon. T. H. Benton, 
Jr., to take a Colonelcy, and the union of the Instructor and Jcmmal in one peri- 
odical, bearing the united names of the two. It is edited by the Secretary of 
the Board of Education, and a Committee of the State Teachers' Association, 
and published under the auspices of the State Association. Iowa has a State 
Board of Education, which has limited Legislative power in educational afifairs; 
tha Town Organization ; a Fund for the support of Institutes ; and she requires 
her teachers to attend the Institutes. In these respects she is in advance of us. 
Provision has been made for a State Certificate, the Faculty of the University 
being ^n Examining Board for that purpose. We oopy in this number an 
instructive Report to her Association on the subject of Institutes; 

I1.11NOIS holds its Assodataon at Bockford, as the old year goes out and th^ 
new one comes in. The Programme is not unlike ours last summer. A. M. Gow» 
Bsq., Principal Editor of the Teacbw,hm remo?«d bis reeidenoe to Bock Island* 
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Indiana holds its AssociatioD at Indianapolis, at the same time with Illinois. 
Wo observe that opportunity is giyen — and this is the more usual and the better 
plan— for some discussion of the topics presented. It is somewhat tiresome to 
ait and listen for two or three days to a half dozen or more Addresses or Leotures 
however excellent, and not have any opportunity, as the sailor said who attended 

worship where they had no liturgy, to "jaw back." A Convention of the 

County Examiners, not very largely attended, met at Indianapolis in November, 
the principal object of which was to bring about more uniformity in the methods 
of Examination. Heretofore their plan, from a defect in the law we suppose^ 
seems to have been less systematic than our own. There appears to be a 
healthful, active spirit at wok in Indiana. 

MiomaAN.— With the non-appearance for a long time, of the Michigan Joumai 
ofEducaiion, thai State seemed to have widened the distance across the lake 
that separates us. Prof Sill's late visit among us has lessened the distance, 
and we hope he may be seen among our Institutes again the ensuuig year. 
The J(mma\ we learn, has for some time been defunct, throagh the withdrawal 
of the State patronage ; an emblem perchance of the approaching late of our own 
Journal I 

Nbw York. — Among the noticeable events during the year have been the 
Educational Convention in Oswego, called to examine the Pestalozzian System 
of Primary Instruction introduced there by the energetic Superintendent, E. A. 
Sheldon, Esq., through the labors of Miss M. E. M. Jones, from the "Home and 
Colonial Training School," of London, — and the recent publication of the Report 
of the Special Committee of the Convention. The opinion of the Committee, 
which embraced the names of W. F. Phelps, D. H. Cochrane and D. N. Camp, 
Principals of the Normal Schools of New Jersey, New York and Connecticut^ 
is expressed in the following Resolutions: 

Sesolved, That in the opinion of your Committee, the System of Object Teach- 
ing is admirably adapted to cultivate the perceptive ftusulties of the child, to 
furnish him with clear conceptions and the power of accurate expression, and 
thus to prepare him for the prosecution of the sciences or the pursuits of active 
life; and that the Committee do recommend the adoption of the system in whole 
or in part, wherever such introduction is practicable. 

Beioiboed, That the system of primary education, which substitutes in a great 
measure the teacher for (he book^ demands in its instructors varied knowledge 
and thorough culture; and that attempts to introduce it by those who do not 
dearly comprehend its prmciples, and who have not been trained in its methodii 
can result only in failure. 

Pennsylvania. — ^No meeting of the State Association has been held the past 
year, but a second Educational Convention convened in October last, at the call 
of Mr. Burrowes, the State Superintendent^ the proceedings of which are of 
much interest We quote in this number and the preceding one^ from some of 
the Reports. Such Conventions we think may be of very great service, by 
bringing together educators of all classes, and seeking to eystemize and hanno- 
nixe the various educational agendas of a state. Pennsylvania is doing a noble 
and solid woriL Her motto is— slow and sore. 
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BOOKS, Ac. 

Sanders* Bhetobical ob Union Fifth Readeb. S. 0. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 
Ivison & Phinney, New York. 

If fine white paper, clear and elegant printing, beautiful binding, and a choice 

variety of rhetorical and literary extracts, with judicious notes, biographical and 

otherwise, go to make up a desirable Beading Book for higher classes, this 

volume may clfum to fulfil the conditions in an eminent degree. We thmk it an 

improvement that the selections are not so many of them as usual in such books, 

firom heavy metaphysical writers. Such pieces interest philosophers, but not 

school- children. 

IILlnual 01' Instruction in Object Lessons. By M, "Willson, author of " His- 
torical Series," School and Family Eeaders," ko. &c. Harper & Brothers, New 
Tork. S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 

This work is designed to accompany a series of School and ^family Charts, in 
the preparation of which Mr. Willson has been assisted by Mr. Calkins, author 
of a previous work on Object Lessons. We have not seen the Charts, and can 
not therefore speak with proper intelligence of the whole plan ; we observe how- 
ever that Mr. Wells of Chicago (see advertisement in November number) says 
the book ** furnishes more substantial aid to teachers in arranging and filling out 
a systematic course of object lessons than any other work that has yet been 
issed." This is a strong endorsement. To our own judgment the work seems 
a little over elaborate, but practical teachers are the best judges. 

A Manual ot Elembntaby Instbuotion, containg a Graduated Course of Object 
Lessons; by E. A. Sheldon, Supt of Schools, Oswego, N. T., assisted by Miss 
M. B. M. Jones and Profl H. Krusl Chas. Scribner, New York. Price by 
maU $1.26. 

This work, which has appeared since the one noticed abo^e, should, a priori^ 
be the best we have in this country upon the subject It embraces, first, through 
Prof. Elrusi, (whose father was a pupil of Pestalozzi,) the views of a legitimate 
Pestalozzian, so to speak ; then the results of the English adaptation of the 
system, as represented by Miss Jones, and finally the American adaptation, under 
the direction of Mr. Sheldon, whose practical experience in this direction we 
suppose to be very considerable, the Oswego schools having been the first to 
introduce the system thoroughly. But we have not yet seen the work. The 
advertisement of Mr. Sheldon's book, on a subsequent page, will give quite a good 
idea of its scope. 
Bbown's Improved Grammar. William Wood, New Tork. 

This well known school-book has long held a leading place in the estimation 
of teachers, and has recently been further improved by the substitution of new 
matter in the place of the old " parsing exercises," while a much better and 
more extended plan of syntactical analysis is introduced. This new matter has 
been prepared by Henry Kiddle, Deputy Superintendent of Schools hi the city of 
New York. Thus improved, this text-book will long and worthily maintain its 
ground, — though we hope to see the day when the presentation of the subject of 
English Grammar will be much simplified. 
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TOL. VII. FEBRUARY, 1863. no. 8. 

HIGH SCHOOLS-A NECESSARY PART OP OUR PUBLIC 

SYSTEM.* 
In urging the claims of the High School as a necessary part of a Pub- 
lic School system, I shall meet with opposition from various sources. 
The most prominent opposers are: 

1. Those who oppose the whole Free School system. 

2. Those who subscribe to the idea of Free Schools only so far as they 
are designed to meet the necessities of the people and therefore object to 
any public support of schools for instruction in higher branches. 

3. Those who, while they labor zealously for the promotion of higher 
education in the line of Private Schools, Seminaries, and Colleges, 
through mistaken zeal, decry the Public High School as a meddlesome 
rival. 

4. Those who, convinced of the utter futility of the various objections 
urged by others, cover themselves with the broad mantle of unconstitu- 
tionality, and can find nothing in the letter or spirit of the Constitution 
that will warrant the establishment of High Schools. 

Of these several classes there are various subdivisions. 

For sake of convenience of arrangement I shall consider these various 
objections in an order differing from that in which they are stated. 

As the constitutional question really lies at the foundation of all, is the 
most comprehensive, and serves as a covert for those who are driven from 
other positions, it will be first approached. 

The words of the Constitution are as follows : , '' The Legislature 
shall provide by law for the establishment of district schools, which shall 
be as nearly uniform as practicable," &c. 

*An Address, dellveMd bsfore tbd State Teachers' Association, at JanesTille, July 30, 
1862, by Bod. J. L. FioXASS, State Superintendent, and Incorporated Into his Report for 
tke year 1862. 
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The objector assumeB that the uniformity required must be in extent 
of instruction giyen^ and inasmuch as the instruction given in a majority 
of our schools must be limited to the common English branches by rea- 
son of their poverty or sparsity of population, therefore constitutional 
uniformity would be violated by the admission of other branches into any 
of our schools supported by public funds and by taxation. 

Admitting the correctness of the premises; the legitimate result of such 
reasoning must prove an absurdity, for thus would the poorest and least 
advanced schools become the standard to which all others must be 
reduced. No such design could have been entertained by the intelligent 
framers of our Constitution. Had such been their intention, they would 
very naturally have prescribed the course of study to be pursued in our 
district schools. 

The language of the Constitution seems most easily explained upon the 
supposition that it is addressed to the Legislature, and forbids the pas- 
sage of any act that shall secure to any district peculiar privileges not 
accorded to all alike, while at the same time it demands such legislation 
as shall establish all schools upon a uniform basis as to their rights and 
privileges. In a word it is a uniformity of possibilities and not of aciU' 
alities. It opens a wide field and invites all to enter, upon precisely the 
same conditions, and still further encourages a healthy rivalry. It says 
whatever is made the absolute duty of a common school you must each 
perform, and whatever privileges are accorded you may share. To this 
all will probably assent, and the next point to be discussed is: What are 
the duties and what the privileges of the common or district school ? 
What did the framers of our Constitution mean, when they provided that 
the common school should be free to all between the ages of 4 and 20 ? 
The answers to these questions can alone be found in the technical mean- 
ing of the words '* Common^^ or " District School." Neither Webster 
nor Worcester settle the question in dispute between those who affirm 
that the term has always been applied exclusively to such schools as were 
devoted to instruction in reading, writing and arithmetic, and those who 
claim that it embraces within its province other and higher branches, 
almost without limit. Law dictionaries are also silent upon the point. 
If then we can find no definition in words that shall be authoritative, we 
must look to practices. But practice has materially changed since the 
first establishment of common schools. We must then, in fairness, con- 
fine ourselves to the practice of the older States at the time our Consti- 
tution was framed. The constitutions and statutes of other States in 
force previous to 1847, will give us some clue to the popular opinion rel- 
ative to free schools at that time, since the laws of a State are yery 
properly supposed to reflect the public opinions of that State. Further 
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than this, opinions and praotioes general! j aooord. At the ontset, let it 
be remembered that it is not the name but the principle we wish to estab- 
lish, and though in the illustration of the subject the terms Primary 
School, Grammar School, and High School, may occur, they are bat parts 
of a system founded upon the broad principles of /tee tuition to pupils 
of certain ages. So long as we confine ourselves to those schools which 
were supported entirely by public funds and taxation of property, and 
opened their doors alike to rich and poor, the argument will be fair, 
although names may vary. 

Connecticut and Massachusetts strive for the honor of introducing upon 
American soil the free school system. They shall be consulted first. 
One must be mentioned first, but the friends of the other may transpose 
their order if they so desire. 

The Constitution of Connecticut adopted in 1818 contains these words: 
'' Public or common schools, and for the equal benefit of all the people 
of the State." 

The Legislature, acting under that Constitution, in 1841 gave to school 
districts the power '* to establish and maintain common schools of dif- 
ferent grades,** the schools of higher grade to be public and supported at 
public expense. Certificates were to be given to teachers setting forth 
the branches the candidate is capable of teaching, provided no certificate 
shall be issued to a person not qualified to teach reading, writing, arith- 
metic and grammar thoroughly, and the rudiments of geography and his- 
tory. Connecticut demanded certain branches to be taught in her com- 
mon schools and made special provision for instruction in other and 
higher branches several years before our Constitution was adopted, and 
all under the name of common or public schools. 

The Constitution of Massachusetts reads thus: ** It shall be the duty 
of legislatures to cherish the interests of literature," Ac, " especially 
the University at Cambridge, public schools and grammar schools in the 
towns." Here the term grammar schools is introduced, but the difference 
in terms is of little or no weight since the principle Hff/ree tuition is the 
one really at issue. The Massachusetts statutes of 1826 required schools 
to be established wherever fifty families were found, in which should be 
taught all the lower English branches. For every five hundred families 
a school shoo Id be opened for instruction in additional branches of his* 
tory, book-keeping, surveying, geometry and algebra. Fur every four 
thousand inhabitants in any one town a still higher grade should be 
established for inetruotion in Latin, Greek, history, rhetoric and logic. 
The statute also makes provision that any town not containing five hun- 
dred fanulies may provide for instruction in higher branches. 

In the State of New York there are no specifications as to U^e brandief 
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to be taught^ and no implioations as to what the j may be. But for years 
before the adoption of our Constitution the common schools of New York 
afforded facilities for instraction in the higher English branches. 

The first Constitution of the State of Ohio after making proTision 
for public schools says: '< The doors of the said schools, academies and 
uniTOTsities shall be open for the reception of scholars, students and 
teachers of every grade^ without any distinction or preference whatever," 
'' Schools and the means of instruction shall forever be encouraged by 
legislative provision." 

Ten years previous to the framing of our Constitution the statutes of 
Ohio contained the following provision : '^ Directors may determine the 
studies to be pursued in each school, so that reading, writing and arith- 
metic shall be taught in the English language; provided, that nothing in 
this act shall be so construed as to prevent any other language, in addi- 
tion to the English, from being taught in the common schools at the dis- 
cretion of the Directors." '' Incorporated towns, cities and boroughs 
may establish schools of different grades." 

The statutes of New Hampshire of 1842 appropriate the school money 
exclusively to the keeping of the English school or schools for teaching 
reading, writing, arithmetic and grammar, together with such other 
branches of English education as are adapted to advance the schools. In 
any district having more than fifty scholars, the pupils may be divided 
into two or more divisions according to age or acquirements or both. 

The Constitution of Michigan provides for '^ Primary Schools." The 
statutes of 1843 give to Inspectors power to classify schools according to 
advancement of pupils, into two or more classes, and to require that such 
pupils be taught in distinct schools or departments. 

Some of the cases cited go so far as to include in prescribed studies for 
the district schools, the higher English branches and the languages. 
Others, by providing for gradation of schools, indirectly declare that the 
full idea of a public school embraces instruction in higher branches than 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. Th» practice of all district schools in 
making provision for instruction in higher branches as rapidly as circum- 
stances demanded, but adds to the testimony in favor of a broader and 
more comprehensive system of instruction than the one assigned to the 
common school by the persons whose objections we are answering. 

While the larger part of the work properly belonging to the district 
school must, from the very nature of the case, be given to instruction in 
the fundamental branches of an Euglish education, all the testimony 
adduced goes to show that the common school, even in its technical 
meaning as derived from the practice of States where oommon school 
interests have been fostered, is not confined to that work. 
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It remams to be shown that the first and succeeding legislatures of our 
own State have accepted this broader view of the common school. The 
first Legislature of the State had peculiar duties assigned them. They 
were to frame the laws in conformity with the Constitution. It is pre- 
sumed that they studied the Constitution thoroughly. Its provisions 
were fully understood by them. They show their understanding of the 
meaning of the term common school by the 79th and 80th sections of an 
act adopted by them in 1848, relating to public schools: 

" Sec. 79. Whenever the Superintendent of any town shall deem that the inter- 
ests of any of the schools will be best promoted by so doing, he may form a single 
district of any two or more districts therein, and classify the pupils into two or more 
classes, according to their proficiency and advancement in learning, and require that 
such pupils be taught in distinct schools or departments, as classified by them," &c. 

" Sec. 80. The said Superintendent may also, upon the application of the district 
board of any district, classify the pupils therein in the manner prescribed in the 
preceding section," Ac, Ac. 

These sections provide for a classification of pupils according to ad- 
vancement, without limit as to number of departments or extent of ad- 
vancement. 

In the year following, these sections were left out, and another substi- 
tuted, fixing the branches that should be taught in the English language, 
embracing the common English branches '* and such other branches as 
the district board may determine upon." The law therefore fixes no 
limit to the studies that may be pursued in the district schools, (after 
providing that certain branches shall be taught,) except in the discretion 
of the district board; and among the duties assigned the district board 
is the one of determining the text books that shall be used, without any 
restriction as to their extent or character. Subsequent legislation has 
made provision for the establishment of high schools, to be supported at 
public expense and to be free to all children between the ages of four and 
twenty years. 

Such are the laws and such the practices. Do they conflict with the 
Constitutions of the several States ? There is a tribunal established in 
each State whose duty it is to answer such questions when properly 
brought before it. What have been the decisions of Supreme Courts 
upon this matter? In a pretty thorough examination of the Supreme 
Court reports of all the States where graded schools are established, I 
have been unable to find a single decision adverse to the practice. On 
the other hand but two decisions appear to have any bearing upon the 
subject, and both of these in the State of Massachusetts; one sustaining 
the inferior court in the infliction of a fine upon a certain town for fail- 
ing to maintain a high school, and the other of similar force with refer- 
ence to a grammar school. In the latter case the indictment found by 
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the jaron of the lower eoort, and which was sustained hj the Supreme 
Court, was in words as follows: 

** The jorora on their oath present that the town of Dedham, in the county of Nor- 
folk, at said Dedham on the 26th day of April, 1816, and from that time to the 26th 
da/ of April, 1817, did contain and still doth contain two hundred families and 
upward ; and that said town of Dedham at said town of Dedham did, during all the 
time from said 26th day of April, 1816, to said 26th of April, 1817, neglect and still 
does neglect the procuring and supporting of a grammar school master of good 
morals, and well instructed in the Latin, Greek and English languages, to instruct 
children and youth in such languages, which is in subTcrsion of that diffusion 
of knowledge and in hindrance of that promotion of education which the principles 
of a free government require, and which the Constitution of the Commonwealth 
enjoins, and against the peace and dignity of said Commonwealth, and the forms 
of the statutes in snch case made and prorided.'* 

At the same time the principle was enunciated that '' every inhabitant 
had a right to participate in the benefits of both descriptions of schools." 

It will be ohseryed that the indictment rests upon the town of Dedham 
in its corporate capacity. The town could not procure and support a 
grammar school master except at public expense. The public funds could 
not support their schools. Taxation must have been resorted to, and this 
for instruction in Latin and Greek as well as in English. To be sure, a 
certain number of inhabitants must first be found within a town before 
these provisions could by law be made binding. But instruction in higher 
branches was a possibility of common schools, while less than that num- 
ber were found in the town. The simple circumsta'noe of greater or less 
population did not change the general idea which the law makers of Mas- 
sachusetts entertained of the common school. It simply fixed a limit 
below which free tuition in higher studies could not be required of any 
town. 

The Constitution does not make absolute and definitive provision for 
the support and maintenance of district high schools, it is true; but as 
a part of a system of common schools it is definitely provided for. At 
least nothing in the Constitution can be so construed as to prohibit the 
establishment of such a system, so long as ample provision is made for 
instruction in the elementary branches. Common sense would lead to 
such an interpretation by any person not blinded by prejudice, who looks 
to the general design of a State school system. Thus far I think I am 
warranted in saying — the Constitution does provide that certain studies 
must be pursued, and others without limit majf be, at the discretion 
of the people who are taxed for their support. 

Even if it be distinctly shown that the term Common School, at the 
time of the adoption of our Constitution, meant nothing more than a 
school for instruction in the common English branches, are we to be gov* 
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erned by past ideas^ pr^yalent at a time when there was less demand for 
culture than at present? Our country has made rapid strides within the 
last quarter-century. Greater activity prevails everywhere and in all 
departments of labor, mental as well as physioal. We must keep up with 
these demands in school matters as we have in all that pertains to indi- 
vidual pursuits. We use not the machines of twenty-five years ago. 
We are not content with the slow modes of transporting men or messages 
that prevailed no longer ago than the time of the adoption of our Consti- 
tution. There is an eager stretching forward to still greater adiieve* 
ments. They can be wrought out only through better culture. Let us 
not madly attempt to stop this onward movement, but guard it and aid 
in bringing it to a successful issue. This necessity, as well as othexsi 
may demand a change of Constitution, if it stand in the way. States 
sometimes outgrow Constitutions. 

Turning to other opponents— of the first class named there are several 
subdivisions. 1. Those who are opposed to all ec^t^ca^'on— happily few, 
and needing no special attention in this State. Closely allied to them 
are those who object to free schools because they teach laboring men to 
think, and thus prevent their subjection to the wealthier classes, who, 
they say, are born to rule. Though less bi^rbarous than the former, they 
are fostering a system which certainly tends to barbarism. Still others 
dium that education is well enough, but the system of free schools is npt 
to be tolerated because it takes their money to educate other people's 
children. . Their plea is, generally, that private property cannot be taken 
for public use without some just compensation. Were an education like 
mere pecuniary possessions, this argument would have some weight. 
From its very nature it is self-diffusive. It cannot be kept for the exclu- 
sive use and benefit of the person possessing it. Every man is made 
better by every other man's advancement in knowledge. The State at 
large reaps the benefits of intelligent industry. There is a just compen- 
sation to every man taxed for the education of his poorer neighbor's 
children, in the increased security to his own possessions, and in the di- 
minished taxation for the support of criminals and paupers. As the 
question at issue is a constitutional one in part, no better authority can 
be cited than that of the great expounder of the Constitution. Webster 
says: <'For the purpose of public instruction we hold every man sub- 
ject to taxation according to his property, and we look not at the ques- 
tion whether he have or have not children to be benefited by the educa- 
tion for which he pays. We regard it as a wise and liberal system 
of policy by which property and life and the peace of society are secured. 
We seek to prevent, in some measure, the extension of the penal code, 
by enlarging the capacity and increasing the sphere of intelleotoal enjoy* 
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ment. We hope for a security heyond the law and above the law, in the 
prevalence of an enlightened and well principled public sentiment." 
That a proper education produces these beneficial results reason declares, 
facts demonstrate. I say proper education^ for it must be admitted that 
there is apparent ground upon which another class of objectors to our 
free school system may rest. Their claim is that the morals of the 
schools are very low; that profanity and obscenity abound there. 

While we admit that there is some truth in the charge and mourn over 
it, it must at the same time be remembered that it is not a part of the 
system, but an evil in part chargeable to the very persons who object to 
the schools on that ground. Take away from the free schools the sup- 
port and patronage of the more intelligent and refined, and of course 
they will be in danger of defilement. Again, there is little or nothing in 
the dry studies assigned to the public school by this class of persons 
which has any tendency to improve the morals or cultivate the taste. 
Deprived of the support of the better portion of community, the public 
school becomes a nuisance, to be abated by removal to some spot unfit for 
anything else, and immured in some uncouth building whose every fea- 
ture begets loathing and invites to vice. Let the school be a school for 
the whole people and better influences will surround it. This serious and 
alarming defect can never be corrected by decrying it, while we stand 
afar off. We may justly fear the contamination our children must suffer 
from intercourse with the profane and vicious. But will it be any the 
less by our acknowledging its existence and refusing to make a step 
towards reform ? Would it not be wiser for us to attempt to purify the 
fountain, of whose streams our children will drink, guard them as zeal- 
ously as we may? The argument used by this class of opponents is a 
two edged sword. It may be turned as the very strongest argument in 
favor of our graded schools; but of this hereafter. 

To those who selfishly oppose high schools because of pecuniary inter- 
est in private schools no answer need be given, except the general asser- 
tion, warranted by facts, that every effort made for the advancement of 
free schools has a direct tendency to increase a thirst for knowledge, 
which can be fully satisfied only by the facilities afforded by colleges and 
higher seminaries. There is a vital connection between the various edu- 
cational enterprises of our State which cannot be ignored without fatal 
results to those who would in any way sever it. Let each work in its 
own sphere and there can be no conflict. There is room enough for all, 
and each should bid the other a hearty God-speed— and so the liberal 
true friend of education will do. 

Some of the direct arguments in favor of my subject, will be introduced 
by way of reply to the remaining elaas of opposers. 
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Not a State, in which free schools are established upon their broadest 
basis, and in which they receive the support and sympathy of the peo- 
ple, is now in rebellion against the Government. A strong argument in 
support of the assertion I wish to make at the outset of my discussion. 

The first aim of the State, that of self-preservation, can be best secured 
through the intelligence, refinement and virtue of her citizens. I use 
these terms in their broadest sense, and claim that they will always 
accompany that culture received through proper study of the natural 
sciences, classics and belles letters, and, in a large majority of cases, are 
proportioned to that culture. The principle of self-government lies at 
the foundation of our institutions. 1 n accordance with the spirit of these 
institutions, any man may be called to govern others. The idea of gov- 
ernment involves submission to wholesome authority. ^ No man is com- 
petent to the work of governing others who is not complete master of him* 
self. Mastery of self involves a knowledge of all the powers and capa- 
bilities of the man — ^physical, mental and moral— their relation to each 
other and to the world. This knowledge is found least of all in the dry 
studies to which some would limit the common school. Physiology, men- 
tal and moral science, furnish us with knowledge of self, while physical 
geography, natural philosophy, chemistry and botany, teach us somewhat 
of our relations to the world about us, and give us a glimpse of the Eter- 
nal Creator. I would not abate a single iota, the importance attached 
to the practical studies of grammar, arithmetic, reading and writing, but 
their claims need no special urging— they are already sufficiently promi- 
nent. 

Mere mastery of self, though an essential ingredient in the qualities 
of the good ruler, is not all that is required. The philosophy of govern- 
ment must be understood. Essential to this understanding is a thorough 
acquaintance with history and civil polity. General history reaches back 
to men of other lands and men of other tongues than our own. Many 
histories are sealed books to those who cannot read the Greek and the 
Latin. The good citizen must be a patriot. To insure love of country, 
he must appreciate the position his country holds, the principles to which 
she is pledged, and the end she is to accomplish in the great economy of 
naticms. His heart must be fired with emulation of patriots of past 
ages. The citizen of no other country on earth has so great occasion to 
be filled with national pride as the American citizen, nor can the claims 
of country be so earnestly urged upon any other. Our country demands 
of us brain and heart. She will not excuse us for neglect of opportnni- 
ties for the cultivation of either. She demands of every one of her citi- 
zens sound judgment, correct reason, cultivated sensibilities, a well- 
directed will, polished manners, and firm moral principle. Is there an 
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American oiftizen who can listen io her pleas and then coldly turn asiile 
and saj; '' Just so much cultivation as is necessary to give me the means 
of subsistence I will secure and nothing more/' — is duty to country met 
by such a low and selfish aim ? A higher cultiyation, such as shall honor 
our country in the eyes of the world, and such as shall secure to her 
prosperity at home, is her demand; and the heart of every true patriat 
will respond to her call. 

The State justly demands this higher culture. But shall we make 
bricks without straw ? Is it not her duty to foster, by every means 
within her power, the interests of higher education ? These intere^ 
she must cherish and seek to advance in such a manner as shall be 
attended with the least expense and at the same time be productive of the 
greatest good to the greatest number. No argument is needed to show 
that both these ends will be best attained by some general provisions 
under a State school systemj open to all alike, offering as great advan* 
tages as wealth can purchase, and yet at a price within the reach of the 
poorest. Private enterprise will still be liberally sustained and rewarded, 
but those who are able to avail themselves of its advantages will not 
monopolize intelligence. Friendly legislation is all that is asked. Ezpe- 
ri^ce has shown that the people are not over earnest to tax themselves 
for the support of such schools as are demanded, hence there is no need 
of restoaint, but rather of encouragement. The duty of the State is 
enforced by these considerations: Her prosperity depends upon the 
development of all her resources. To their development inventive genius 
is absolutely essential. This is stimulated by the study of what are de- 
nominated the higher branches, especially natural sciences and the higher 
mathematics, but cannot be created by their study. It must be cultivated 
when found. It is found most frequently with those who toil, and are 
least able to meet the expense of private tuition. The most renowned 
inventors and the world's highest benefactors have come from those fami- 
lies to whom Dame Fortune has given little else than physical and mental 
powers and a will to use them, without the leisure to turn them in any 
other channel than that of daily toil for daily food. The old adage is 
still true — ** necessity is the mother of invention ;" but though begotten 
of necessity, its growth and development keep pace with the mental and 
moral culture of those who labor. Labor and thought are the parents of 
our best inventions. For the truth of this assertion, I need only point 
to our own land, which furnishes us a striking contrast. In these north- 
ern States laboring men think, thanks to a noble free school which has 
taught them to think. The laborers of our southern States allow others 
to do their thinking for them. For all machines and implements which 
so multiply man's power the South comes to the North. Were wealth 
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aod leisure able to beget inTentions, the Soath would be full of them, and 
none the lose so were poverty^ without g«ieral intelligence; their fruitful 
source. Labor and thought must understand each other. So far as thej 
go hand in band will prosperity attend us. The State; therefore, seeks 
her own highest good by giving to her sons of toil facilities for the high- 
est culture. 

As has already been intimated, no system of instruction is prodncUye 
of the greatest good to the greatest number unless it have the support 
of the intelligent and the virtuous. Let our system of public instruction 
be limited to the common branches, and the sympathy and support of the 
educated and refined are to a great extent taken from it. It loses all 
character as a system, and becomes a by-word and reproach. Thrown to 
the poor as a pittance, with the intimation more or less broadly expressed 
that it is the unpleasant duty of the State to educate them on account of 
their poverty, tbe public school is accepted only by those who have not 
pride of character enough to spurn such a gift, and of course little else 
than vice and immorality come out of it. It is thus filled only with those 
who have no higher aspirations than to be able to write their own names^ 
and to acquire enough of calculation to get through with the merest ne- 
cessities of life. Such must be the result of the policy that would 
restrict the public school in its aims and capabilities. 

I hazard nothing in saying that the elements of what are called the 
higher studies, introduced into our primary schools, will secure that love 
of study which will carry a pupil better and more rapidly through the 
drier common branches. Their indirect influence in this direction is 
invaluable. Experience and observation confirm this. 

To some minds, the thought of Prussia and her school system may 
arise. She probably has the most perfect system of free schools upon 
the globe. The range of studies is extensive. All are required to attend 
during a period of years. If then, general education does so much to 
foster enterprise and advance the state, why is Prussia behind America ? 
The question is a fair one and may be successfully as well as fairly 
answered. Mere education without the opportunity for its use is of little 
worth. The governmental policy of Prussia does not open a very inviting 
field for general occupancy, and hence the opportunity, so nobly afforded 
by America, is lacking. Could the American opprtunity be added to the 
Prussian ^/i?t^, far different results would appear. 

Thus far I have urged the introduction of higher studies into our free 
schools. It remains to be seen whether they shall be taught indiscrimi- 
nately in every district school, or shall have a definite place assigned 
thefn. 

Economy and efficiency demand a gradation of schools. This matter 
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has been well discussed and its claims are so well understood that we 
need not stop here to repeat what all so well know. In the cities and 
larger villages this system of gradation can be easily secured. Bat in 
the majority of our towns a different system must be adopted. The num* 
ber of pupils who, under the most favorable circumstances would pursue 
the higher branches, is comparatively small. Their age is such as to 
admit of their traveling a greater distance than most of the scholars in 
our primary schools could go. The end may be accomplished in most 
cases by a union of districts for high school purposes. For this our laws 
make ample provision. The lack may be supplied temporarily by admit- 
ting the higher branches into the district schools until wealth and num- 
bers warrant a separation. 

The relation of the high school to other departments, furnishes a 
strong argument in favor of its necessity. The relative importance 
of high and primary schools is not under discussion, If it were I should 
by every means within my power favor the claims of the primary school. 
Its work is the foundation work and impresses itself upon all after edu- 
cation. To many it is the only school. To all it is the forming school. 
Still it is modified very much by anything that affects the whole system 
of which it is important a member. The system which offers to scholars 
the opportunity for a complete fitting for business, or preparation for 
college, secures the support and sympathy of the more refined and better 
educated parents. Their children are sent to each of the departments in 
order, and their influence is thus secured towards the elevation of those 
who are less fortunate in their parentage, and indirectly the whole school 
is raised in tone and efficiency. The presence of boys and girls well 
trained at home is of great value to the school. Take away the oppor- 
tunity of higher instruction, and many if not all of the brighter and bet- 
ter scholars are removed from the schools. 

Further than this, the stimulus giv^ n to pupils in lower departments 
by the existence and apparently superior advantages of the higher, is 
worthy of consideration. 

By mfiny of our schools proper teachers are not procurable unless the 
high school furnishes them. The best teachers are not those who have 
had all their training outside of the common school. The ordinary dis- 
Irict school will not furnish well qualified teachers. The stream cannot 
flow higher than the fountain. A successful carrying forward of the 
design of the State in establishing primary schools will demand the 
advantages and stimulus of the high school. No one will deny the daty 
of the State to make as effective as possible all her primary schools, since 
nine-tenths of her sons and daughters will never enjoy any other advan- 
tages. Time saved in acquiring an education in well graded schools, is 
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an item that will largely oounterbalanoe the increased expense. Money 
saved in educating children at home, is another item to be placed apon 
the credit side of the account. Character formed under the genial home 
influence is of great yalue and is another credit. 

I have no time to enlarge upon these different points. I must be con- 
tent with merely stating them. The General Goremment has sought to 
foster education, and for that object has donated lands for Uniyersity 
purposes and for common school purposes. It cannot be presumed that 
it designed that any such gulf should separate the two, to be bridged by 
private enterprise. The State accepted the trust and it is her duty to 
carry out the design of the donor of these trust funds. Her duty to the 
Federal Government can alone be met by making provision for free tuition 
of all her youth through all the various grades untU the University course 
is completed. On the one hand all extravagant waste of funds must be 
checked; and none the less earnestly must selfishness and parsimony be 
rebuked and, if possible, rooted out. It cannot be denied that most 
extravagant expectations have been cherished as to the work of the high 
school. It may be relied upon to assist nature and to cultivate fields 
already existing, but those who would look for the creation as well as 
cultivation of fields, must be most grievously disappointed. Our aim 
should be to mould a proper public sentiment with reference to the whole 
school system, and then use our best endeavors to realize all reasonable 
expectations that may be formed in reference to it. 



CLASSICS VERSUS SCIENCE. 

[The writer of the following had in mind a series of articles in the October 
number, beginniDg with '* Educate for Immortality/' We omit the introductory 
portion, in which he urges that to educate ^properly for '' Life" is to furnish the 
best education for "Immortality," and make room for the more practical part 
of the article. Next month we shall give the conclusion of his artide which is 
upon " The Object Method."] 

There was a time when no man was admitted to be educated who was 
not able to read, write, and even speak, Latin and Greek with as much or 
more fluency than his own mother-tongue, and when without a knowledge 
of Latin the most valuable information was not accessible. At that time 
an excessive tendency to the classics was an honor for a school and a 
scholar, and the past, though mostly studied not for the sake of infer- 
ences i^plicable in the present or future, was considered the only period 
worthy of investigation. The Reformation was the first great occasion 
to break the spell of the Romans and Greeks, by translating the Bible 
into most living languages. This made the exegesis of the Scriptures in 
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the same langaoges necessary, and ibn^ it became gradually expedient to 
abandon, in idl bmncfaes of learning, the ezdnsive uho of the Latin for 
the purpose of instrnction. 

But, though tlie ancient languages began to faH back to death and 
obscurity, there was still a partiality for them remaining, laudable as far 
as it did not interfere with the propogation of knowledge that might or 
even must be gained without them. For, indeed, in our days the greater 
portion of the general stock of knowledge may be acquired without any 
dead language, while there are a great many things not to be found in 
such languages for the simple reason that the nations who spoke them 
had no idea of such things. There is but one science left that adheres 
to some sort of Latin, using its Latin nomenclature mainly for the pur- 
pose of mutual controlling and communication. *This science is botany. 
The utility of adhering to such a superannuated nomenclature in this or 
other sciences may be decisiye, but these few phrases do not demand any 
particular study of Latin. 

The classics have undoubtedly done great service in the cause of civili- 
zation, but they have nevertheless been the cause of much retarding the 
progress of the sciences generally and the cause of universal education in 
particular. 

In the first place they have created (whether by right or wrong appli- 
cation does not make much difference here) that scholastic vain-glory 
which spurned everything else as unworthy or debasing. Thus many 
able men were prevented from entering upon a scientific course of study 
by a preference for the classical one, which was so particularly fashiona- 
ble and meritorious, not to speak of its being well rewarded. 

In the second place they have created a notion, fancy or assumption, 
that all kinds of knowledge were and had to be gained from books, and 
that book-learning was infinitely superior to any knowledge gained other- 
wise. Although not all books were classics, the best were, and classic 
authority being found only in books, the savans proved and disproved 
most things from books. Witness hereof the disproving of the Copemi- 
can system through the Bible and probably dassical works of pagan and 
christian writers; also the opposition of scholastic learning to the expe- 
dition of Columbus which resulted in the discovery of America, and 
ultimately, of so many countries and new objects as to revolutionize the 
greater part of the sciences, by proving that there was much that philos- 
ophers and their books were ignorant of. 

Yet I do not intend to depreciate classical learning, nor do I wish to 
banish Latin and Greek entirely from our colleges, academies, or high 
schools, or from public and private libraries, but I deny their being supe- 
rior or even equal to some othdr branches of learning in regard Co univer- 
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sal education. The study of the native language is pre-eminent for this 
purpose, and the study of living languages unttuestionably more useful 
to the tiying generation than that of the dead ones. But I am sure that 
any man may inform himself in the most important sciences even if he 
does not understand any other except his own native language, while no 
diversity of knowledge or supposed refinement of intellect can compen- 
sate for the loss occasioned by the study of a dead language in preference 
to the native one. Excepting perhaps the study of the mother-tongue, I 
am of opinion that the study of languages should be subordinate to the 
study of the sciences. 

Language is but a form, and beautiful as it may be, it should not be 
empty; but it cannot be otherwise unless filled up by actual knowledge 
gained bv observation and the study of the sciences. As we are to edu- 
cate for Life wo also ought to educate from life and not from the dead 
letter, and this is the justification of the so-called inject method. 

Buffalo Co. L. E. 



NEMESIS. 

0, what a goodly land was ours, 
Our fair north land — our free north land I 

In quiet homesteads gay with flowers 
We thought to rear our youthful band, 

Far from the scenes of bloody strife, 

Far from the battle's fierce alarms, 
When starting from our dreamy life, 

We heard the cry — *'To armsl to arms I" 

And springing Srom the cheery hearth, 

Or leaving in the field the plough, 
With dauntless hearts our sons went forth: 

0, pitying Christy where are they now? 

Some by the blue Potomac's tide 

Sleep in the low and nameless grave ; 
And some in battle bravely died 

By Mississippi's mighty wave. 

And hearts that but a year a^o 

Had scarcely known a throb of pain, 
Now sliik beneath a weight of woe 

That shall be lifted ne'er again I 

But far above the battle-storm. 
Enthroned at God's right hand on high, 

Justice, I see thy awful form ' 
Holding the balance evenly! 

0, Slave, to wrong and misery born, 

Long waiting through the weary years, 
Rejoice I— for thee, the promised morn I 

For us, a night of gloom and tears I 

Sylvester, Green Co., Wis. C. L Morgah, 
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THE STUDY OF LATIN. 

Many of our high sohools contain a class of pupils who do not intend 
to pursue a liberal coarse of education, but who wish, for various reason^, 
to take up Latin. Not a few of them will commence the study with a 
good degree of energy, but in a few months become tired of it and anx- 
ious to giye it up. If permitted to do sO; the time already spent upon 
it will have been wasted, and if compelled to go on, their growing dis- 
taste for the study makes it of doubtful benefit. Without pausing to 
discuss the old question of the relative merits of mathematics and the 
classics as a means of mental discipline, we would start the inquiry, 
" How can such pupils pursue to the best advantage the study of Latin 7" 

Undoubtedly, observation will confirm the statement that there is both 
too much and too little time given to Latin in our higher schools. Too 
much, because some scholars ought never to have commenced it and 
because time is wasted through defective modes of teaching it. Too 
little, because it is an admirable means of discipline when properly pur« 
sued, and also because more pupils than are usually found engaged in the 
study might be so with advantage. 

The first mistake commonly made by the pupil is with reference to the 
kind of benefit he expects to gain from the study of an ancient language. 
Oftentimes it will be found that the scholar has no intelligent idea about 
it, but wishes to study it, perhaps, because some of his fellow-pupils are 
doing 80. The correction of such an error is evidently the first duty 
of the teacher. Let him present to the mind of the pupil the true ends 
to be attained by the study of the ancient languages, and at the same 
time make him understand that no satisfactory knowledge of either Greek 
or Latin can be gained without diligent and persevering study. There 
may be exceptions to the rule, but as a general thing, if the boy or girl 
cannot devote two or three years to the study he or she had better not 
commence it. 

Let him also be assured that for the first year at least he must delve 
and toil as it were in the hard rock to find the precious ore of knowl- 
edge. All this can and should be done by an instructor who is alive to 
the real interests of those committed to his charge. But after that comes 
another and more difficult question. How can a three years' study 
of Latin be made at once interesting and profitable ? How shall the 
pupil be made to progress thoroughly and yet not too slowly ? 

It is usually the custom of teachers to mark out for such pupils a 
course exactly like that which they would adopt if preparing them for 
college. But it is a question whether some modifications ought not to 
be made in the case of those we are now considering. Students who are 
to spend four years in college occupy by far the larger part of their time 
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words. The differences of idiom and the exact signification of words as 
determined by th4ir dompdsiMon aiad deprivation should be dweft updn. 
Written transUiiOlis of '^cult' passages t^ll' dso be fodnd a us^fijtl 
o^erdbie • 
By persevering in this method the in^dtor win fi^id his pujrfb' ae^i^- 
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ing a now powgr la th0 use of .^l«ngQ«gQ and a4 tbfi Bama time fanning a 
habit of thorougbieMf and agofuraoy. wUoh will b#^ inyalfiable to them in 
other studies. . > •..' * 

3ttt in order to effect aU.thie the teacher Jiimeelf must bo both ouefol 
and diligent. He mutt be oTec niindfuJi of the truth that there ii no 
ohf^me^pf inflnoiice.tihrpagh'wluohhe.is not impreleing hie ownimental 
and moral chnractcristics upon the minds of hie. pjipile. ' So subtle and 
mjeterioue ie the sympathy between the eeule of men that eren hb own 
habite of thought and atudy will be felt and in Home degree reproduced 
by tho^e who vooeiTe hie instruotionB.r^JS, /. S^hoi^hna^ier, 



H»ART EDUCATION; 

ThOQghtideep piereing* ardent thought, f<^lowed by persevering and 
manly aotion, is the great demand of tha ebming age ; and this, as 
io^chersi we most n&eet . Bat^ ineiog f%t above thi# demakkd, there' oomee 
aootheri clothed with authority froot^tho Gtokt Deaeher, saying: <' Teach 
joetice; teach trath; teach Ohrietianiiy,'* 

Education of the intellect i^oae is a dattger6u8 thing. It is dangerous 
. in the school-room ; in 'the halls of legislatioii j and it is danger* 
one while leading our anmee in the ieid of battle, at our national 
capitoli and in eyery plaoe of responsibility and trust; Education 
should, therefore, not only dispell the ignorance whiteh envelops the 
intellect, but should purify and exalt the affeotions of the heart. The 
nation needfi this— hOW. its great heart noW- hieedsw Tlie law of right 
bM been violated. 

Once pfennwaeatly debase the standard of f^oMcal integrity and, as 
sure as effect foUows causey yon inoreaee the teiideniDy to despotism and 
niin; for an influence shall go forth like a deadly miitsttia, 8W«eptng over 
onr fair heritage, Uaeiing our brightest proepeote and skvouding us in a 
pall of univmal night 1 > 

Would we have thia Bepnhlie of America «tiU etand, With a erOWn 
of thirty-four stars upon her yonthibi hrow^ we must educate, not alone 
the kktoUeeti.not aboe the head,i but the aftwtioa^, (jye heartj ' We m«^el 
teach truitb^ justice and right, itnd bo awake to the ca}li«f oar timee>. • 

^rempialean Ooanty. •' ' « L. W. P. « 



A LAJiGB schpol-^irl, n(^t distinguieh^fQr.sqb^^rship^hdvliv spelt the 

word "qjatiole," w^s asked wbat. it meant* ./^ I>p n't kppw, eir/';8hfl| .saitj^ 

< What is this all over my face and hands V* asked the teacher*. 



XRR0E8 or T]BACHSX|U 2^(5 

ERRORS AND DELINQUKNGIES- OF TEACHERS. 

" To err is hamaD— to forgive divine.*' — Pope. 
• Teachers are at timee gail(^ of certain errors and delinqoencies; a few 
of which I will specify: Ist. Boasting of what they have accompliBhed 
in yarioas places, when their asseyeratioDS are all of the evidence that 
they can give of their real merit. ^2d. Daplicity, in representiog th^ 
character and condition of their jBohcols and the advancement of their 
popils. 3d. Taking no interest in the reputation and general success 
of the work of education. 4tb. Using more craft and policy to conciliate 
their patrons and to retain a lucrative station than to advance their pur 
pils in knowledge and wisdom. 5th. Arrogating to themselves credit for 
sncoessfal discipline and great advancement of their pupils in learning, 
when the former is the fruit of good home training and quiet disposition, 
aojd ihe latter of superior intelligence and diligent application. Cth. Not 
keeping themselves posted in the improvements of the age, especially in 
their department. 7th Entertaining the notion that merely teaching the 
branches pursued at school is the whvle of their work* 

How teachers are often unconsciously led into these evils, is well under- 
stood by those who have been long engaged in this business and who have 
considered its different and peculiar phases and vicissitudes. This em- 
. ployment generates some peculiar' idiosyncrasies of character and singu- 
lar l^abdts, and sometimet even, eccentricities. Such o^ these as render a 
perspn unpleasant most be avoided. Inatruotors of youth must cultivatei 
pleasant and agreeable habits, sucl^ a« will repder them attractive^ 
especially to the young. In coneeqoei^qe of popular indifference concern- 
log education, teachers are at times induced to resort to var^ious expe4i-) 
enta to gain patronage afi4 pul^ic.conlid#nce. And whfn iaemploymenl; 
they Uke to do somothim^.thf^t wilt show ^d tell with a good effect. Buii 
the real condition of their schoola is often such that they are led to mag« 
nify triQes to fabricale a planeible account that will approximate towarda 
their ideal of a good school. As an appeal to pop«lac pi;eJ4idices, many 
Yrill boast of groat skill in ijoven^nent and deeiate that th^y never use 
the rod; this may be true In mi^ny eas^Sy.bui is not in nil. Agaioi theix 
ailiuAtiop and engagements often prevent them from associating together 
except in vacations, and too maqy tben prefer attending' to othf r matters 
aDd are unmindful how mi^ch they ma^jF benefit each other ai^i a,4^vaace 
the interest of their professioM. 

J'or these and other evils that are incidei|it to the professioiip 
the teacher's ingenuity, muiit cpnitrive Temedies. An4 to be %bl6 
to (do this is one of his : mpst important qaalifiea^ons, . fof 
rx^j. of these evils there is no better remedy than such an 
exposure as will set t)ie persons thermn oQtm^pd to thiakifig 
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aboat them. And for all of them prevention is better than any 
oiiro. 

When teachers are ^iltj of errors and delinquencies, the misfortune 
is often aggravated by imprudent interference. There is a rational and 
an effective way of bringing teachers to a fall sense of their duties and 
their delinquencies, without degrading their position. Reproof and ad- 
vice should always be administered to teachers privately. And it comes 
with the best effect from one who has had experience in the work of the 
school room^ and can sympathize with the teacher's trials and perplexi- 
ties. Since many teachers are jealous of rivals and many persons are 
envious of their position, the motives of giving advice or reproof must be 
well understood or it will not be taken. Jealousy of rivals is a bad fi^el- 
ing, and too many teachers are guilty of it. Benevolence and encour- 
agement to each other should characterize all public instructors. There 
may be some very desirable situations, and many hard ones, but there is 
no danger of too many true find live teachers being engaged in the work. 
There is room for them, and need of them all, somewhere. 

Rio, Columbia County. G. D'. Hitnt, 



HINTS TO TBACHBRS. 

One of the most important conditions of success in teaching, is tSiat 
instruction be adapted to the individual wants of scholars. Ihch mind 
has its distinguishing characteristics, and the mode of instruction which 
is best for otie, maybe unsuited to another. In almost every school (ft 
class there a)^ some who make indifferent progress. Others profit b^ Ihe 
teacher's lisibors but they seem to derive very little advantage. It may 
be said that this is owing to tfa^ir o^n iieglect,'or stupidity, and this thkj. 
be true in some cases> but it will not ezplaitr all. Some of these unpfo- 
^ressive pupils afet studious and anxious to learn . The trdth is, that the 
teacher does not reach thitm. He does not kno# their mental needs, and 
hence does not adapt his instruction to them. ' This evil is common and 
should be remedied. We offer the following suggestions to teachers: 

First. Become acquainted with your pupils. Visit them at th^lr 
homes. Le^tn from their parents and themselves all that you can about 
^'Mr peculiafrhie&i of mind. Tall^ with them about their studies, find out 
their likes and dislikes, and the reasons for them, and discover what <fif- 
fiidultlefi trouble their minds. These matters should be drawn out, nofby 
fbimal and direct questioning, fbr that wiH embarrass the pupil, but in 
the coui^ of friendly conversation. In this way you can gain the confi- 
6too6 of your scholars, and learn many things which you ought to know. 
Sn^^ thiiigs d^ tibt be Idamed in the school-room, but obly by personal 
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intercourse. Parents ^U }^ flen^d to. see ^ teacher interested in 
their children^ and may be led to give him their hearty cooperation. 

Second. Haying learned, the various wanit^ of jour scholars^ ma]ct 
efery possible efifort to provide for theni. It will require much t)iQiight 
l^d careful study, but if your j^earts are devoted to your work the ^ab9f? 
will be fuU of delights . In pris^i^juig fo? class yo^/must think of each 
indiyidual aud strive to p^i^l^e fipr hin. You ipu0t be so Miliar wi(fb 
the i)tudies that you can^furois)) lariofis proofs and illustrations. When 
a.diffioulty is met, be prepared to^e^pkin it in as many w^ys as pq^sibU. 
Spqae minds may be reaoh^d by on^ met^ed^ andj some, by another* 
j^ndaavpr to. make eve^y 8tu4y in^ecestipg. If there be barren spots 
t)^ yield us 90 verdure, i^opr. 4f>W^9^> apAke rioher regions opptribut^ 
C^ their abundanoe to cpmt9rt the uraste plapes thi^ they also may bloom. 

Third. Shorn your pupils th^t your interest in them is not limited te 
school houxis. Enoou«rage tb^m to oome. to you tor counsel and assistanocy 
whpoever they need tU Scholars lure often unwilling to press theipr diffi- 
ouUies in clasp through feiM^ of^iMiUiag.the tf^acher, hindering th^.d^si^ 
or appearing dujl. Iiivite them to spoAd. idpio ifith you before oi^ after 
aehoolj or on any siiit^ib^*^ oQCSi^ion. . Xou xn§j[ in a pviyate interview, 
affeertain and remove difficulties that .«evar w^idd have been stated iA 
qllM^S, It ia. v^rj imppr^nt thftt yqu uianifest % re«l de^i^f^ to bpi||e$,t 
^onr scholars. 

. The te84>hev who confiufos hims^ to a t^t^book, or pur§ue«^p unden'- 
aiding mode of instruotion. is but litiklie eiupiirior.as a teacher, to^ thi^ te?^ 
hotsk ^telf. The book 9i»l»9 ftals Md pitnoiples m the ss#ie langn^ge^ 
lo all T&tA^Bf U iq tht tpimh^'e A»iy to dp mueh m<Mre than thii. Qe 
must " speak a various language," as Naturo does. Sa iaus|i pzesfo^^ 
truth in a variety of fornysi^iMid wi|h adjl^Slity <^ attoaotivfi ernaqiepts. 
Sd4^tors imj learn a.iis#i\ lenson from the arts of politiqal lefKl^e. 
They do not inerdy sjlatq ^epir priaoiples and addiAce Mguuient^ in thw 
f%^^. They employ ev^ry arty. Tb^y appeiU to tho pc^tior interesta 
of eveiF^ c^s as men. Thifi indttoenieot is held .o<^t to one m<vi.an4 thlM^ 
ti^apotber. Speeches are earefuUy worded to siut the f^9liogs of the 
ai^dj^toitf . These artp, dishonon^Ie aa thqy often are, show a skill b| 
da^klii^ with ipinde th#'im>ry hfi employed in the cauae of education. 
Individual eharaaterf mwat be studied and dealt wjth iippnopvlately; 
Varieties (^intellect and ^ste 4^mand multiform treatment, and the 
teacber mu^t d/ovise wii^s and.m^#n# to provide for ^fn^-^Io^o^ Joumfll 
and Inatruotifr, 
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TWO SORTS OF SCHOOtS. 

[The following graphic delineations are from tbe pen of Ur. A. HendrickBoir, 
the new Saperiotendent of WankeBba coantj, and are copied from the Fyeenum:} 

On approaobfog the door of Sohool No. 1 all i« qniet Yon are in 
dcabt whether school is in eeseion ; bot a light rap brings a nolaeleaa 
Hep to the door. Yon enter, bat no marked aenaation is produced, no 
bofinesB is hitermpted, no eonaiderable portion of tho pupils turn th«r 
eyes from their books to stare you in thA face. The recitation progresses 
with spirit to its close, when the teacher announces in a clear, distinct 
tone the limits of the next lesson, but does not repeat it. At a single 
and light stroke of tbe bell the suceeeding class moves to the place 
of^recitation with but little noise, but with a regularity equal to a com-^ 
pany of well drilled I*ght infantry. Bach recitation has its time to com- 
mence and its time to close. The teacher's desk, tbe desk of each pupil, 
and in fact the entire room seems to be arranged according to the same 
rule, riz : '*A place for ererytbing and everything in its place." A boy 
ef nine years repairs the fire, but no exerciM is interrupted by the neiee 
of rattling stove door, wood or poker. The extra sticks of wood are net 
left on the floor for ttie next class to stumble over, but find an orderly 
position under the stove, where no wood box has been prorided. Recess 
in this school is a merry time. Every one is up and moving— no one 
studies, save as they consult each other or the teacher respecting doubt- 
fal questions found in some lesson. Feet trip lightly across the floor, 
and many happy voices mingle in the medley chorus, but no door slams 
and no loud brawl is heard» Tbe beH rings, and scares a minute passes 
ere quiet i^ restored, when Mudy and the recitations are resumed with 
renewed interest and vigor. 

Well, let us drills ever here two er three milea and drop in at Sehoel 
Ko. 2. While tying your horse the hum of the scene within reaches 
your ear. Ton approach the door, doubting whether you will be intro- 
duced te a recitation or a reuses; and after a second, perhaps a third, 
loud rap, you gain admittance; but foti are no less in doubt what name 
to give to the exercise thai is progressing. You can, however, soon 
determine what is the general exercise when ydu see that four-fifths of all 
the pupils present gace you fall in the face fbr the first fifteen minutes . 
But When the '^ school-master*' or '^school-marm" has several times 
repeated, <' Attend to your studies, all," the scene changes somewhat, 
still you we lofl to conclude that the change is not so much due to the 
command of the teacher as it is to the-fact that the novely of your pres- 
ence is in. some degree subsided. 

Soon the scene is a varied one. Every fourth scholar is whispering — 
every fifHi studying se loud that he ean be heard across the house — ^five 
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or six ace inoviii|; in difMr^&t.^eotidiMt f<lr sbine Unknown objeet. John 
cries out, *' Please may I leave my seat?" George, ''go to the stove ?" 
and Mary, ''>g«( mj book 2" A olasa is called oat to refMi; i^ter two or 
tJkrot minnt^.tune lo«^ in dispcitiiig .which is ti^e ri^^t leeaoa, %\ke e^Mr- 
dse commencesk The ieafher teUb oaoh one to oommenoe as hia or her 
tnn a^nhrea^ andt siften. giTet Ihe mimber of ibe verse. When the jpm^ 
besilates, attd sonufttimea vben he does net^ the teaoher pronoaxioes the 
w6rd for tiie le^der^ and in many ioataneea spelk oat the same. While 
this piipili9 thus blandering through tbesestenoe^ the remaindw of the 
eiass are at fiberty^-^at least they use the Kberty-^to oconpy their eyes 
and thoughts with what suits them be#t. ' So the reading progresses, and 
so it ends. In lihe^manner lesson Rafter lesson-is gone thrbugh with, and 
finding it impossible t6 keep yourself interested in the bungling exercises, 
you walk around the robtn— 'and what do you sise? • Books, soiled with 
dirty hands and written over, outside and in. With awkward ponoiling 
snd iideoent tboaghts, seattered in 'Confusion on the various desks. 
Under this boy's desk is a pile of Whiltlings; under that girl's a litter of 
torn papers. Overhead, the ceiling Is bespattered with paper wads; 
under foot, the floor is strewed' witfi nut*eiiucka, fragments of bread and 
butter, apple cores, etc. Tl](e only evidfinee that .swe^ing ha» been 
attempted at any time, is, thai the ditt is deeper in thf^by-places^ behiiid 
the doors, desks, &o., thun o« itha.optu flooi^*. 
. The^abi^^mp^ t^tsopie^ «eem-0Teirdi»w% yet it is not; Other points 
of diffarencei ^qmd^ipateo^.inigbti bi» sialtipUed. It ia a pkasunsi 
hoirever,' to be able' to isof rtbai.tbe V viilibiBQ^tsio" teachers ara nottba 
most ni|aerous..< Y^.u^nUfi^fm among o<w most inexperianeed teaeb;- 
ers, manifest a f iMir amount of t^t to gov<^ and-i^biliicF to teach*] 

If any pf the.readecs of thpifV^tfiWun^, fj^ofld iwi^j^ ^to. acquap^ tlifm- 
solves with additional l^ute, ^nu^ to tkoa^ fpufid ^v(»i I iiecommen4 
to them aix^icle,foaEd in th^ Jwrnt^l t^ .M^^fififfiiM^'iii this moo^, eik- 
titled ''Send me a strong recommend," written by Hon. Anso^.Sppylih. r 

If any more of tha teaohers of the qgunty wi«)L to subscribe for the 
Journal^ please send dp yoar^iost-cffice address and one dollar, and I will 
send in your namea with my pvefanA Usi« • No teacher in th4 ooonty call 
afford to do without this /rafoable m^thly. 

I HAYx no conoe|ition of any aoannenin wliicbthe p6pAlhr.T^uUicaii 
Institutions under: which we ^?a could^ possibly be preserved, if early 
ednoa^iop were not freely furnished to.aH .by public lawj, in such forms 
that all shall gMly avail themselves of ill-- Wth9idr. 






' To CdaKBSPOKbites.^-SeVewrl'flolutionB and proW^ma, Which ft wo\ild gire ns 
AHidh pl^arittfe t6 pii))lteh,'W0 am <^bl1)a;ed to tttj aside on acb(yti>at of fl^e ^iSlc(^y 
'^ pybciiriti^4b6 il0«M8ft^ diHgrtiM fof IhMn. ^ Th»'«ula ooold il<Mr b6^g<>tteB up 
tn^tr thlm liilwaukM, and M send tlu»»foi>4b«n UivdMy uo'Mttto tmtila tM 
OBpeiiiie. lio^iDitbMr MaithMaallMl ^]>epartm«ofey ^UhiivAioliwe •«!» ae^fttaia^ 
daoDAA it praftfeablai at leist ipr IbafHrowat^we jad^'frqai'a^paataaoM^to kf 
Mbfia itp irasdem ««i(^ dia ya .Bxtp iMfficnU tbaii ttui Iw repkeflnniBd l^j tha 
4>9«ai>9«it^jr wHIi (be matidili ^ bMl X!aaa» Will jmv coinB^miidatifB tak^tn^Ogr 

the " copy" ther^o ^^ ^t raa^ our jpjriAtW tUl.it. wj*. \m l^ . Thia-deJaj 
'^alao accouoii fov typo^^ph^cftl 9rrora i^ aur last ;;)|^u^U.ort oior opcrected p^pof- 
sheet aot gettui^ blK^ to the oompo^itor' s roozQ In seasqiu 

. J?8]|S0iiAij.---Jf vw.didnotMilQa/Qalttag AaD»aB» we pould mcbtiODinaiiF.of onr 
pld ffka^ vxd oo^tHl^Htord i,h^.i yr^ 9kM^ t»e mj l^i P i¥^ i^m $ood* We 
sbou^ have a greater .T^i,e^ toa^leqt £rp^ ^ , . 

S^mthnf^f Fr^h^m, 66*-^el; E fee the 
banter of 9 0pker6 -whose m^iia s^k f aad 9 
Aha cdDler of. a spbiem wliosa tadkra xn 9^« 

Take DB to represent the no^or nxiii of 4ft" -ft^ ^ F'"'' "Ts 
•BSp«« and iet be a f oint, ia the dreniftftMiiiie^ai wirfoh Hie gi^eatest 
potiiim of «fihefloal. ««»ftiae k viiill)^ « Lai tf^Mil |^ l»e the 'oo-ordiiiateB 
ef^the point €, tbe orif^iir Mug' at tfae ^oentc^r of ^he tnajer axis. Pot 
lilE tt 2(», and (tenot^tlM' ndnqrwna af tlia^lli^eDs^Sft. Tben> 
EO'r-' »^ (i'4''ar')« ¥'j;*}" ' ' IHQ i= Y (b ::l i)* + y^ 

"We tH» first 'fitia ft ixfiirt F iii the liiie'DB from whfeh th^ greatest por- 
tion of sphei^oal durface i» risible'. Pl^be z ^- liP, th^n 2ii -^ t = DF. 
Assartre p :±: S'.HIC, then the Visible 8arfa6e as &een from F'lrtH be rep- 
resented V • • • « "■ '•-•• -^ ■• ' ■• • 

Igff piMing tbe diffiwantkLof thbexpflnaas^n « o, we feadilgr attain 

And, 2a — 2 = Sari «ir.>4 JJa" — 4) = n. 

Now EC + DC may be regarded as a straight line divided into two 
pastHBf B|D and Dp ba^ng a ksown ratio of «s fo n. If enoe 




*' + *'*-(J^).'"'^*' = 



(1) 



From the equation of t^e;)eQi|{|9 THi/get y ^^ r^t ^ ,«) ... (2) 

The valaes of x and y oan now be readily found from (1) and (2). 

£. CakpbxiiL. 

Note^^Ji T. Dod^i in aMleni]»ting 4o gire an an^^rer to ]Problem 56, 
gays, <' The etrtremity of the- niftior aiis will be the required point." 
This is true when the spheres ttre ^qi&iil'to each either; but in any other 

case it is entirely erroneous. L. C. ' 

« ■ . .} 1 ,. 

V . jSMtt^ion. of ihs Pjn^Um im EUgard 4^ i%» Sands of a Wateh.-^'ih^ 
eolation of the problem, *f Tfae faoiir and min«te hands of a watoh vn 
together at 1'2 o'cloel^-'-at what time ate lAiey next together?" as giyen 
in Ray's ArithmetiOy Part III.'> is Tery difteult for pupils to oomprehend, 
at least for mine. My solution is founded on the foTlowing reasoning: 

The fooe of a watch is divided into 12 equal spaces or parts, marked 
out by 1, 2, Z, 4, 5, 6, 7, S, 9, 10, 11 and 12, The minute hand moves 
over these 12 equal parts in 1 hour, while the hour hand moves in 
the same time over 1 of those 12 equal parts. Hence the minute hand 
gains on the hour hand in 1 hour of time 11 of tho^e 12 equa,! parts into 
which the face of a watch ia divide^,, ^pnsequent^i in ^ ^Qui;! X parli. 

In solving thi^ problem, tbe firs^qi^sti^^^n which arises l^, how mwi^ 
^ the minute l\^nd to gain.on; tba blMfirlti^pd to beneg^jb with it affc^ji; IS 
p'<^gck ? The an/swjer m^t ayijc^ptlj. b^^ tb^ mia,ute band hM to g»in.ja 
i^b^lp rQtfktion or tjb^ , ^2 . eq^l p^rtu of tba fihoe. . The eeopnd qnaslioQi 
then is,.in howmoohtj^^l Uie; minute kwA (f;aia th«se 12 partly 
when iitgains 1 jMH^ i«i iV bo«r?> .iXto answer i« in 12 timea ^ honr^ 
iri^ch gi^iM 1 hoar ^r minntoaaftev 12 o'ntook, or 6|^ viwitoa paal 1 
o'/ekidt ' . • .':,:■ 

;Sfaottld the problem be» at ^a^ tina after 12.o'olook will the minste 
aad hn» haadaof awaftoh- Wtogather tbe IMk time ? then the minute 
band has tf?idently to gain lOVotaftioiis, ^aiil to 120 paHs of the flioe. 120 
timee ^ hour gives gites lOlioars 94^ minutes after 12 o'clock, or 6^ 
minutes past 10 o'clock. 

In the problem, at what time after 12 o^'dock will the minute and hour 
hands of a watch be opposite io each other ? the minute hand has t6 
gain on th^ hour hand half a rotation, or 6 of the equal parts of the face, 
6 times ^j hour == 32,^ minutes pisist 12 o^ clock. 

In the problem, at what time after 1^ o'clock, will the minute and hou^ 
hands of a watch be the 10th ti^^ opposite to, et^ok other ? the minute 
hand has to |;ain on the hoiir ho^d 9^ rotations, which i^ equal to 114 
parts of the fa^^. 114 timoa ^ h^(^^^ |^vo« 10 hours !^1^ mnutos after 
12 o'eloidcy or 21^ auni^teapaiil 10. o'clpeku ,. , f.Vr Tobi^kkk m^. 
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, MPQRU OF THE STATE SUPEBINTENDENX FOR 1862. 
A»i« uflQal viib dooamenls pfite kmcl,.jlbe ataMs^ toka «p th^ balk of the 
, volume. These are arranged on a p)An,^0B9ewhat different frqai that heretolora 
ado{|ted. We gave the U9Qal aummai^ last ffK^ith. 

*• DISTBIOra— TOWN OSaAKISATlQN BBOQIUIJBKDHO. . 

There ia a gratifying tendency, under the Superintendent's advice, to the 
•alftiging rather than the enantolling of ^iitriota^ and. to the giving up of the 
^t districte with their num^ieua incenT^ittx^es.' Zn two yeart the joint dia> 
tricta have decreased from.twemy i<> Beventem pef oentpf the ^hoU nomher \ 
and although eight or .ten.tfaouaanid achooUshiidmi ha^^ beena^^ during tha 
year, and many new diatriotB have of cou^ki ^n Ipraied, as population has 
spread, it appears that, alpaoet as many iold one^ have been given up. This is 
gratifying. But the most important and the only radical improvement in this 
direction, the Town Organization, is recommended in the following foicible terms: 

" It would be far better for our schools, were the present district system so 
modified as, to have each towiisl^ip constitute one district with as many sub' 
districts a» tlie wants of the people would require. The interests of the several 
sections of a town are gpuerally identical, while their modes bt advancing their 
interests may be and often are as vaii^^ as selfishness arid jealousy can Make 
them. Each section drganized as an fed&plenderit'district ibust necessarily follow 
the will of its own majority.-' TMs- ikiajo^y-ABy 'fo ^ome Instances be inimical 
to' the public 8(^00); and thus deprive « Uiif^ miitOrky of privileges which they 
would gladly secure 4cr ihefenselves, arid #^ich they inigbt secure oottid tiiey b4 
oMMed with the more iiber^ majctrities-of otber seetioos ef the town. If nn^r* 
kisB were always with ithe^ right, ot* alwa^^a aeted for the pyblic ^^ood, this pie* 
need not be made. It may be urged on the other hand, that an enlightened 
1Di9i>rit{rref one seotion may i>e overbeme by tihe leas liberal yet larger majorities 
of other sectionS:of tbe-.toiwn. Tbia is adnvt^tcicl,: biU.it is believed that noh 
oases would be comparatively raTi?^ ac^d t^^g^ajt^ gopd of the greatest numjier 
^euld be our metto, fi^ P9)f^tfpf econpmjf J; doubt not the township system 
would be far preferable to the present system. More time of better offloect 
)7puld naturally J^e Becure,d. It would ..sQ«ure facilities for gradation not now 
possessed, and give to each, town a central high, school of easy access ^.^ who 
wo^d be fitted to enter such a school. The finann^'g could be more fjconomically 
managed. Teachers could be ^hus fi^nished with permanent employment by a 
sllghjt phange of! location from term to term, and in m^ny instances the. inhabi- 
tants would be better accommodated by such an arrangement The management 
of 'the Schools could thus ' be made ' more uniform, and their reports would be 
mord reliable. Each sub-district might still maintain a Iseparate organization, 
whose trusted lh<iidd have th^ genei'af ckre and supe'rviston of the school-house 
and o€ber property, and at the same titob visit knd iiispect the school of their 
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sab- district. The presidents of the several local boards of trustees might form 
a board Tor the general management of the schools of the town, designating some 
of their number as agents for the employment of teachers, and to act as tipisteeb 
of the high school. The State may not bie ready for the full operation of such a 
plan, but it can never snter upon it at a more favorable time. Each year of de- 
lay wears the ruts deeper in the <rfd traek, and makes a change more difflcnlt.^' 

»0IF- AW«N1)AHCB. ' 

The most noticeable fact disclosed by our yearly sohM-statieitics, is the large 
oen^attendanoe, amounting for the last year to 88 per cent, of the Wfaola It ire 
add to this the Iftrge number who, though' registered in ihe public schools, attentl 
wHh great irregohtrity, we have much cause for disquietude.' Fully one -half our 
children may be regarded as constantly^ absient from school, and that kind 
pf irregularity which arises flrom truancy, connected as it hivariably Is with idle* 
nesp, and dishonesty towards parents and teachers, and often with vice, is even 
worse, as Mr. Pickard remarks, than absenteeism. Gov. Salomon notices this 
evil, in his late Message, and suggests whether compulsorytfittendance may not 
be a justifiable remedy. We can see many reasons for and none against a strin- 
gent application of such a riile against all truancy of registered pupils, and all 
chihlren in short of idle and vagrant habits. The cure however for much of the 
nonnattendance and irregularity of attendance, that arises from apathy or want 
of interest in'the schools, ig to be found iu malring the schools tl^emselves more 
attractive, and this principiklly by furnishing them with more competent teach- 
em The untidme?s, disorder, profanity and obscenHy; which, like seven unclean 
spirits, seem to find a congenial aboae in and around some schools, and from the 
influence of which tfaougfatfU parents may well wish to shield their children, is 
not unnaturally accompanied, nay, is often induced, by an undiscerning, unsym- 
pathizing mode of government and a dead, mechanical mode of teaching, which, 
ftiKng to arouse and_ direct tlie' better impulses of the c*fldr6n, and to inspire a 
love for order, industry kud sttidy, of course feave passion, intellect and energy 
to run riot. Kon-attendanee upon such sckoola-^and we fear their number is by 
no means small — ^is not an evil of the most positive character 

mOH SCHOOLS. 

In this connefetion wcf may appropriately call attention to the ailment 
reprinted in the present number fbr scheols of a more advanced grade than the 
ordinary mixed school. Tbe argutaent is principally upon the legal and oonsti- 
ttitiohal grounds of the question and is very s&tisfactory. We advert to the 
sobject here to remark that any considerable increi^ in the number of such 
flchoola must be preceded by the town organization, it is true that an existing 
iaw allows a nni^ of districts tot high school purposes, bat experience shows 
that aside fh>m such towns and villages as adopt the union school system with 
no reference to the law ik question, tJhere is little disposition to enter into any 
8CR!h arrangement as that contemplated by the law. There is a vast difference 
between doing a thing and having it done for you. When the law provides for 
graded schcols as an integral part of the school system, and makes them obliga- 
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iorj under suitable conditions of population and property valuation, on pain 
of forfeiture of the public school money, such schools will spring up everywhere 
wiJLhout difficulty. 

SOBOOL HOUSES. 

AJibough some inipK^iwimeni ia recognized by (he SuperiiAtendeot, a great aB4 
aoce fiTil still remaina to b» nmoTed* T^ troth ia ti»% io mmy. ioeaUtiea no oqa 
can be found capable of planning a gpod school-house; and even it a good 
m^odel ia at hand, it ia l^, no means certain that it wdll be followed. We hf^ve 
long believed that a. sumU School Boilding Fund, affording a uHKlerate aid; on 
€0i»4Uionyo/ foUowmg oggper^sfed Tno^eki vfould work an Mnmense orange in sobool* 
l^puseSi Yarioua pUna, to m^ varying wants and scales of intended expendi- 
tur^ with ample details s* to sea^ing^ warmingi ventilation, out-houses, eta^ 
abould be kept in this case at the State Department and furnished as needed* 
Wi^ quote a portion of Mr Pickard's remarks: 

"The quality of materia, of which school bouses are built, U not always » 
criterion by which ^ judge of internal arrangementa. I have found some of £ur 
exterior that were fuU of all undeanness. Some log school houses, unattractive, 
perhaps repulsive in their exterior, have been found the very dwelling place 
oC neatness. Comfort is not found alone Iq costly dwellings. Kany of our best 
i^pear^ig bouses are little better than tortwre boxea. I have found seats in a pri- 
muy school room two inohes higher than an ordinary chair, and the desk ppopor« 
tionately high. Behind these desks were hid4eQ children of six to ten years 
of age* Hardly a ohild in the school room could touch his feet lo the floor. 
Tbe seats were evidently arranged for the con^t of the parents, who would 
assemble once a week for religious services. I could but wonder at the m^ 
of the people who would l^ comfortaJbU in such seats. In several new houses I 
have found an utter disregard of ventilation-^low ceilings and very tight walls^ 
^ith windows so arranged as to admit of opei^ng only firppn the bpttom, tkus 
exposing children who, from the size of the rooni ^x^ the number of windo^^i 
vere compelled tp sit near them, to a draA o^ C0I4 ajuy whenever the lai^ge stoViO 
had (airly commenced its work. 

" In the construction of school houses^ hov^ever, there has been, as a general 
thing, very commendable improvements. In almost ey.ery county good models 
are found. Qld fasbioned efeats have, in many old school houses, been rembde^ 
and suited to the comfort and health of the occupan^w Some easy mode of pia- 
Ipng the upper as well as the lower sash movable has been discovered. Upon 
Ijbe whole, there has been very commendiLble progre^ in the r\ght direcnoijb 
Time will work a radical change in the ap^tl^etic neighbo^jiooda, if not in t^ 
line of improvement in the utter demolition of what are imprfyperly called schppl 
bpusea 

** In efforts to make the school houses oomfortable imd ^ttraptive, we shoifld 
not forget the importfmt appendages alike demanded by o^r moral and physical 
natures. 

'^Yeiy numy of our fchool houses are destitute of oat-bou||eg. I would here 
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insert an extract from' ft report made by Dr. Barnard to the legislature of the 
State of ConnectiOut, in 18S0, Which briefly eipresses te^y important truths : 

" * An appalling chapter might be written on the evils, the almost inevitable 
1*080118 of neglecting to provide these indispensable appendages to school houses 
in our State. Who can duly estimate the ffnal consequences of the 'first shock 
gflVen to female delieacy, from the exposureis to wbteh the girls in the public 
Schools are necessarily snbjected, and what ihust be the legitimate result of these 
exposures during the school -going years of youth? What quenchless flre^ 
of passion have be^n lrinaii6d irithin the bosoms of the young of both sexes by 
these exposures; fires that have raged to the oonsoming of personal happiness, 
to the prevention of sdhttlastic improvement itnd to the disstructibn of personal 
character?' 

** !nie evils here so fbrcibiy depicted will be fotttid in many cases, Whdt« a 
mere apology for a privy is Erected, and that too in dome public place. Much' 
of the obscenity that exists in oar public schools is fostered by the parents who 
neglect the duty of providing separate and suitable places ot retirement for the 
children of different sexes. If immorality be increased through such neglect, let 
it not be laid to the charge of the public school." 

TRAVELS, LECrrURES, ETC. 

Thirty-two different counties htive been visited during the year, and several 
schools in each of these counties. About fifty lectures have been delivered by 
the Superintendent, or his Assistant, Mr. Craig, and twenty institutes, convening 
fifteen hundred teachers, have also been visited, and, we may add, not a little 
useful work done therein. All this, in addition to the correspondence, which, 
though changed In character, has increased in amount, has made the year a busy 
one. In no previous year has so much been done for the schools, notwithstand* 
mg the excitements of the war, and ** at no time since I entered tipon my work 
as Superintendent,'' says Mr. Piokard,'hft8 80 much interest been manifested in 
the cau^ of popular educatien, as during the yeaf vmd^r reviiew." This is 
endouraging. 

A notice of the Teteoining topiics of the Bepott must b& deferred till next 
Bu>nlih. 

SAtJK Co. tEACHEftfi' AssoorAlioK.-*-The fourth anutial session convened at 
Reedsburg, Dec. 29. We condebsfe the account of the proceedings ftimished by 
W. 0. Russell, Secretary : ' Addresses' were given hy the President, I. W'. M6r- 
ley, (who is also County 'Superit6ndent,) Professors X S. Hascall, of Delton, arid 
B. F. Hobart, of Baraboo, and itr. J. Bi^own, of Woodland ; soveral essays were 
read by lady members, and discussions were held upbn the best methods 
of teaching the 'several braaeh^ kinA' upbn other matters intoresting to teachers. 
The sessi6n continued' two dftysKhd wns attended by between thirty and forty 
members. Supt. MoHey anno\inced that an Institute wouM -be hM at irontoo^ 
before the opening <yf the summtef schools. 

A Patriotic Town.— Wyalusing, Grant Co , with about 90 voters, has 8enl 
54 soldiers to the war. 
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afw^iGAN.— We have.rweived the TVenty- Sixth Annual Report of the State 
Superintendent, (Hon. J. M. Gregory,) and have marked eome pasaagesfor inser- 
ilon m the Jimndl, Mr. Gregory's reports have the ring of an educator snd 
school-officer who looks far beyond the details of teaching and the technicalities, 
of SchooI-BTstems, and comprehends the true signiaoance and importance. of pub- 
U© education. *' Not merely," he says, *' as a State gratuity to little chUdren, or 
a SUte aid to families or n^ghborhooda— a mere subordina^ or side interest to 
the great, busy, trading and voting body of citizenshipr-are the schools to be 
regarded. He must be grossly igfior^t of true statecraft, and of aU the laws 
of national growth and pro^rity, who so considers them." Bat thus, alas I 4o 
most people apparently consider Oiem, and hence the obscure and subordinate 
pUuje which they occupy in public estimation. 

Mr, Gregory advocates the adopting of a County Superintendency and the 
Township District May we be able to gain the tetter as we have the former-^ 
no, we will not say in advance of our sister State, but abng with her. 

DEFERRED ARTICLES. ' 
Galbsvillb Univtbesity. — ^We prepared a notice of this institution last month, 
which, with various other items, was excluded by an unexpected excess of mat- 
ter on previous pages. It has passed in part into the Mlegiate" tage, and a 
freshman class has been organized. Prof. Traber, the Principal during the past 
year, is assisted by Miss C. C. Bann* Enlistments have reduced the attendance 
to forty-eight. The substantial stone edidce is but partly finished, but accommo- 
dates present needs. A fine and healthful site and beauUful scenery, with ample 
ground?, indicate a place well chosen by the founder. Judge Gale, and where we 
hope a prosperous institution of learning will be built up. 

Plattevillb Aoadbmt.— The Catalogue for the last scholastic year shows 200 
puptts in attendance in all departments, 24 of whom were in the normal class 
Of 48 young men fit for military duty, 26 or more have gone to the war. No 
county has exceeded if any has equalled «' old Grant" in giving up her sons for 
' their country's service. Mr. Guernsey, the Principal, stiH retams the services 
^ of Miss Joslyn, so long connected with the school, and several members of the 
normal ctess al^o render assistance, more parUculariy we beUeve in the "Model 
Class." A fine substantial stone edifice, well arranged and provided in every ^ 
respect, and the utmost neatness and good order, together with skillful teachers 
devoted to- their work, make altogether a most desirable place of instruction. 
This is one of the academies of the State which we hope to see entering ear- 
nestiy upon the work of normal instruction. 

WisooNSiw Fbmalb Collkojs.— This instituUonu at Fox Uke, admits young 
aentlemen, irt present, and may be familiarly caUed JFox lAke Academy. The 
StMdanoe the lastterm was about one hundred, the majority tedies-^ about forty 
designing to teach, and twenty (all of whom haye had some experience in teach- 
5ng) in the normal class. There is a snbstantial and convenient three story stone 
buUding and suitable fixtures. Mr. Goldthwaite is assisted at present by Misses 



Tttuief and Hatch ; Prof. Hawley teachea amaie.. Thia, like nkoat of Our aoAd- 
aniea, fiftrniahea outny taaehcira, alid aeelna to be trell aitaated to ftaiume ithia dia- 
iSniadve ohamcter of a nomml aoademj, or a aclroal whoae leading object ia* to 
train teachera. 

Jeffebsok County. — Faaaing thdongh thia county, we learned of the erection 
of a new achooMiouae at Jeiferaou ooating 800 dalli{ra, and subaectuentij Tiaited 
one at Fori Atkiaaon which ooat 3^000; Thia ia the difference between a scat* 
tared and a oonoenorated intereat. The union aohool-bonae af Fort Atkinson Ss 
built^ aa a achool*hottae ahould bo, on a df7, aiiy; retired aite, commanding, an 
extensive and b^antifcd- proapeot. We osmi in contact with ibme pnpila beloi^- 
hg to the high achooft and the normal daaa, who evinoed ayerycarefol aod 
thorough training. 

KACiinL— Our achoote are flonrishing^nder the kind and fidl(bAil viaitationi'of 
Mr. Peabodyv our Principal, who ia eoon to be Inatalled into the office of Oity 
Superintendent. I believe he more than raeeta the expeotationa of patrona and 
ptipila in tbe High School, and is eateened very highly by all the teachera. 
— Communicated, 

Mr. Peabody, haa been Superintendent since January 1, wo believe. 

Sparta. — Stopping in this pleasant town recently, we found friend Mason and 
hia school exemplifying the pursuit bf knowledge Under dilBculties. A buildmg 
formerly used for a church had been purchased to adoommodate the high achool, 
bat was not yet re-seated. This done, and' the schbbl will be in a miich better 
actuation than heretofore. Sparta exhibits a commendable zeal to impl-ove her 
facilities tot eciucation. 

COOKTY SUFBRINTENDBSFTS-^CHANGES. 

The State Superintendent desires us to aay, that in the liat of County Super- 
intendents printed in his Report, Vernon county was unintentionally left out 

Vernon County .Rev. L. L. Raddlffe, Viroqua, 

atiould be inserted before Walworth county. 

He also informs us that by li recent deci^on of the Supreme Court, Mr. H. B. 
Phelps, of Beaver Dam, is Superintendent of Dodge county second district, in 
phice of ^. £. Goldthwaite. 

In Manitowoc county, J. W. Thorns was elected in place of C. S. Canright. 
His P. O. address is Manitowoc. 

Rev. 0. Halaey was elected in i^lkce of T, ^. West for Marathon county. P. 
O. address, Wausau. 

0. C. Miller, of Tomah, Monroe county, takes the place of W. K. Mason, 
of Sparta. 

Twm^BAtBAP Coi);tn;Tr— I hiive viaj>ted onoc^ idl,.4ie schools in the ooun^ bat 
tfo^ and hay^ iniipoat ii^^oea called ^ p^q>le .t9g&(ti^>.in their aever^l dia* 
t^tf^duiiiig ^1)0 ^Vi9mng„#nd, present^ thfB olaipju; of the; district iaobool^ypoa 
them, .urging tbe linpor^n^e^^f ooat^ii^y.^tchwg over, their schools aoA 
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looking after their progress and irelfflre. These meeUi^i^ t^ave not been* a^ Aiily 
attendvd in aM eases as I shovM like, and yet I think: th^ have been the meaav 
<ff deing some good. Teaobenf geaemlly ed«n intareated in theiir work ami 
appear to be &ithfally engaged in the discharge of their duties. 

. D. "W, G1J.FII4LAN, County Superintendent, 

Ck>LT7HBiA. Od., Jan. 12.^^ hafre tlsited aadinqseoted about fbrty 8ohoo]s dnr*) 
ing the present term, and find t^em generally doing welU Meat oi the teaAhen» 
adopt thie methods developed at oitr dastttutes, and al>e ■ working Tsry sucoeaH 
fidiy. I wdU grre you a Udt ot «11 the distnets in this oosnty aooo. P. W. R. . 

.[We thank friend Bosenerans for the prottfise, and Iwfeby express oxir obliga-^ 
Hens to friends. Oheney and Dodge^ Iw IJBta from i.Waltrorth and Kenosha 
counties.] 

Qeant Co.-^Whlle in this county twomfHii^ since, we were sorry to leara that 
Sapt. Parsons ytAR cohfloed tq his house with illness. An Institute we learned 
was held at Lancaster in. September, «M another in 29'ovember for tha towns of 
Qjlen Hfirven, Patch Gror^, Wyalosi«g and. others in that vicinity, with aa 
attendance of about 60. 

STATE UNIVERSITY— NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 

The Board of Regents of the Unlveraity a^ their meeting. yesterday, passed au 
ordinance authorizing a Noripal Department, to pcoujpy one of the P^nlveraity 
buildings, provided th^ organization and operatipn of such a department could 
be effected without ohargQ U> thp funds of the University. Both sexes will be 
admitted as normal students. The details of the plan, are left ^ith the E;^cu<i 
tive Committee of the Board, and it is understood that if the necessary arrange- 
ments can be madft .Prof..O. EL Ai^^F.pf this cHy^ thei^eU known agent of the 
Board of Normal Regents, will b^ placed in charge of. the new departmeint. 
— State Joumdlf Jan. 21. , . , -'. < 

Since clipping the above from the JimrnaJ^ we learn that the committee have 
made arrangements by which the foregoingplan will go into effect, and that„the 
first term-of the Normal Depaf tment will open about the 16th of March, in charge 
of Mr. Allen, who will no, doubt \fe happy to answer all communications in 
regard to the matter. We bespeak a full school and renew;ed interest in the 
University, which has now taken the first step toward assuming its proper posi- 
tion as a series of professional schools. For more particular statement of tha 
deotUfl of the plan, we refer the readei; to th^ advectisement on .a subsequent 
page- ■■,,.' 

Queer Mistakes.— Tender this head the Massachusetts tea6her recounts seve- 
ral amusing experiences of the school-room, as the reply of a pupil in physidlogy 
that the pastoge by whiih the food 'Cfnters the stomadh^is called \3i^ Artopagiua, 
Bzamiiiing'a tieri*mal dass-son^ titne littbej a tnettlM^ ^mHiM In'a diuSbiflkSlM 
Ifoa of ro(^, liie »'M«taphofitiL*' 7his,'We sup^oi^ reiUfs to btUdi i^ddcs ai '^ 
tteant by oar'flottihei^^fristtds; ^en!the3^'flpeyc6f'^ "i>6bk<^ fbff of ra^toi* '^* 
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LETTERS TO THE GOVERNOR 

^ ON OUR EDUCATIONAL WANTS. 



III. — NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Sir: — In my last letter I urged the importance of Scientific or Profes-* 
sional Schools as a necessity of advanced civilization, and the establish- 
ment of Agricultural and Normal Schools as the more immediate want 
of our own State; closing with some remarks upon the former class 
of schools. 

The subject of Normal Schools is therefore that which next claims 
attention. 

The division of labor and the special training of individuals for partic- 
ular vocations) though indications of human imperfection, are also char- 
acteristic marks of human civilization. The establishment of institutions 
for the training of teachers, in the larger sense of the term^ is not entirely 
modern. The ancient schools of the Hebrew Prophets and of Christian 
theology, and to some extent, those of heathen philosophy, come under 
this general head. But as common schools, for children of all classes, 
are a peculiar development of modern civilization and philanthropy, so 
the normal school, techpically so called, is a necessity which has grown 
out of the common school. 

The origin of modern schools is deduced by Dr. Barnard from the 
beneficent influence of the Christian religion; to which we may add, that 
the intelligence to perceive their necessity, and to establish them success- 
fully, was a result of that great awakening of the human mind which 
attended the reformation. Similar remarks apply to the origin of efforts 
to provide schools with suitable teachers; and to Germany belongs the 
honor of the first steps in these as in many other paths of human 
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adyancement. "Here/' says the indefatigable laborer in the cause 
of schools just named, " education first assumed the form and name of a 
science; and the art of teaching and training children was first taught 
systematically, in seminaries established for that special purpose." 

The name of Luther stands conspicuous as a reformer in education, as 
well as religion. In connection with Melancthon, he not only laid the 
foundation of the school system of Saxony, which was the germ and has 
furnished substantially the plan of all the German school systems, but 
directed his labors also to the improyement of teachers as well as schools, 
and his efforts were continued by Trotzendorf, Sturm, Neander, and 
yarious others, who established the first institutions known as normal 
schools. 

But these normal schools of the 16th century were not training 
schools properly so called; they were merely model or pattern schools, 
and were designed to instruct persons how to teach, not by precept but 
by example. 

The normal school of the present day, howeyer, though usually haying 
connected with it a model school, or school of practice, has theoretically 
for its distinguishing feature, tbe giying of special instruction to pupil- 
teachers in the science and art of teaching. But inasmuch as those 
young persons who resort to these schools for this purpose haye not usu- 
ally passed through any extended course of preyious study, it happens 
that our existing normal schools are of a mixed character. The pupil- 
teacher is still learning those things which he is hereafter to teach, 
though usually in more elementary forms. Such then is the second, the 
present stage of the normal school. 

The first normal school, of the ordinary existing type, was established 
by the philanthropist Franke, of Halle, early in the eighteenth century, 
and more than one hundred years after the founding of the first model 
schools by Neander and others, as mentioned aboye. The school at Halle 
has been followed by many others in Germany, until there are now in 
that country, including Prussia, not less than one hundred and twenty- 
fiye. The first school in France for the training of elementary teachers 
was opened at Strasburg, and was borrowed, probably, from German 
example. It is but just to obserye, howeyer, that the sagacious mind 
of Bonaparte had perceiyed the importance of these institutions, and 
that they were comprehended in his plans of public education. At the 
present time, the number of normal schools in France is about one hun- 
dred. Switzerland, long noted for her enlightened interest in public edu- 
cation, has, in efficient operation, not less than thirteen normal schools. 
Holland, Sweden, and Denmark also haye similar institutions. Their 
introduction into England took place in 1805. There are now in the 
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British Islands upwards of forty. No enlightened country of Europe, 
indeed, is without them. The normal school is there regarded as an 
indispensable part of every efficient system of education. There are in 
Europe, at this time, not less than three hundred such schools. Even 
despotic Bussia, which had scarcely emerged from barbarism when 
Shakspeare and Milton wrote, has taken far more decided steps than we 
yet have done, to provide her schools with suitable teachers. 

The British Provinces to the north of us are also awake to the impor- 
tance of normal schools. One of the best schools of the kind on the 
continent is to be found at Toronto, in Canada West, and was established 
in 1847. Two experimental training schools were opened in New Bruns- 
wick in 1848, and united in one permanent institution in 1850. There 
are three similar schools in Canada East, and one also in Prince 
Edward's Island. Indeed, British America, in proportion to her popu- 
lation, is better supplied with normal schools than our own States, 

In this country, normal schools are of much more recent establishment 
than in Europe, and are much less widely diffused. As Massachusetts 
' was the first among our States to provide common schools for her chil- 
dren, so she was the first to institute measures to provide her schools 
with competent teachers. The first normal school on this continent was 
opened at Lexington, Mass., in 1839; and that enlightened State has now 
four such schools, two of them being for females only. New York fol- 
lowed Massachusetts and established her first normal school in 1844; 
Connecticut in 1850; Michigan in 1853; Rhode Island in 1854; New 
Jersey in 1855; Kentucky in 1856;»Illinols in 1857; Indiana and Min- 
nesota in 1860, and Calitornia in 1862. In Ohio, two normal schools 
have been opened under the patronage and control of the State Teaohers' 
Association; and one of them, the McNeely School, by the aid, in part, 
of the munificence of the gentleman whose name it bears. Pennsyl- 
vania has provided, by legislative enactment, for a magnificent system 
of twelve normal schools, the State being divided into twelve normal 
districts for that purpose. The success of the plan depends, however, 
for its realization, upon the enlisting of private enterprise and local liberal- 
ity. This has been secured in an encouraging degree. Two or three 
schools have already been established, and recognized by the State, and 
others doubtless will be in the future. Boston, New York; Brooklyn, 
Newark, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis and probably some other cities, 
have also established schools for the training of their teachers. 

The whole number of normal schools in the United States is about 
twenty-five; and these exhibit no great variety in their internal organi- 
zation, and no radical difference from those of Europe. It is hardly to 
be supposed that, in establishing suoh schools in our own State, we can 
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profitably depavt very widely from plans which are based upoi> an ezpe* 
rienoe of a hundred and fifty years. Nevertheless, the wise builder oon- 
forniB his structure somewhat to the circumstances in which he is placed.; 
a|id in reconstructing and enlarging our commoa school system, in this 
as in other respects it will be well for us to be governed by the same rule. 

UNIVKRSITT NORHAL SCHOOL, 

The charter of the State University very properly embraces within its 
scope a normal department, and in the language of a former report of the 
Board of Brents, made through Chancellor Lathrop, this '' should hold 
the leading position in the normal agencies designed to train teachers 
for the public schools of every grade throughout the State." For this 
reason, and inasmuch as the Regents have just made provision for re- 
opening the normal department, it teems proper to speak of the true and 
appropriate character of a normal- school, which shall constitute one 
of the several professional schools that properly make up a university, 
and which are already provided for in the charter of our own. 

One of the most obvious defects in the practical results of our public 
schools is that they do not furnish any adequate amount or course of dis- 
cipline and instruction for oar youth. There are exceptions, indeed, in 
some of our cities and villages; but we need everywhere, and accessible 
to all our youth, not only such schools as impart the primary elements 
of learning, but those of a higher grade, which carry pupils forward at 
last to the point where university or professional education begins; 
schools where they shall come in contact with the awakening influences 
of science, and, above all, where they shall receive such a training as 
shall fit them, in some degree, with the blessing of Heaven, to compre- 
hend and fulfil the duties of after life. It is obvious, moreover, that 
such schools would be the natural and proper sources of a supply of stu- 
dents for the University, and thus justify the closing of its preparatory 
department, as ordered by the Board of Begents in 1858, to take effect 
the present year. It is understood that a plan for the gradual and gen- 
eral introduction of such schools will be submitted to the Legislature at 
the present session by the State Superintendent. 

But these schools must be supplied with high- trained and iirell trained, 
Christian, gentlemanly teachers; teachers who shall occupy a position 
second only to that of the teachera of religion; and to furnish such 
teachers we need a normal school of a correspondingly high character. 

Even for the present supply of our principal teachers, we are obliged 
in some measure, to look abroad; and we ought at once to have in train- 
ing our own young m«n and women, who have the gift and call of the 
teacher, to supply the greatly increased demand for superior teachera 
that will arise, it may be hoped, in the next few years. 
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It may be said, indeed; that we should improve the more elementary 
features of oar schools before we attempt to establish an extensive sys- 
tem of high schools. To this it may be replied, that a large number 
of our youth now go from home, or resort to private schools for those 
advantages which the public schools do not genei^ally a£Fbrd; and that a 
still larger number are repressed in intellectual and moral development, 
because they soon go as far as their teacher can go with them, and have 
no higher advantages at their command. Morever, there Is needed pre- 
cisely this agency in connection with a proper corps of school officers 
throughout the State, to develop and form a proper school sentiment, or 
what the Germans call ^* school obligation," and to effect the needed im- 
provements in the primary schools. It may be true, in a certain sense, 
as remarked by a former Secretary of the Board of Education in Massa- 
chusetts, that our common schools are, in the long run, what the people 
ohoose to make them; but at the same time, a great reflex influence is 
produced by enlightened school officers and teachers. Parents as well as 
children must be educated. 

If the Regents and Faculty carry forward the normal department with 
proper wisdom, it will give us eventually a school that will meet the want 
in question, and add much to both the usefulness and the reputation 
of the University as a State institution. To this end it may be pre- 
sumed not only that a course of study will be set forth which will intel- 
ligently secure the special and peculiar training needed to make the well 
furnished teacher, but that the culminating honor of a degree will not be 
conferred until a proper course of disciplinary and professional study is 
actually passed through. This alone can maintain the reputation and 
dimity of the University, or enable its normal department '• to hold the 
leading position in the normal agencies" of the State. 

At first, and for a few years, the normal department, if continued and 
sustained, will naturally occupy the position of a preparatory department. 
But, though many young persons may go out as teachers without having 
passed through a normal course, strictly so called, it is to be hoped that 
the day is not far distant when a normal school proper, with its requisite 
and special Faculty, will be built up and form one of the prominent as it 
certainly will bo one of the most important features, of a university 
proper— that is, a circle of such professional schools as are needed in 
every enlightened State which is as extensive and destined to be as pop- 
ulous as our own. 

My next letter will properly continue the present topic by considering 
the establishment of normal schools of a different character, to supply 
in some degree the immediate and pressing wants of our common district 
schools. Civis. 
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EXAMINATION OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

[From the Waukesha Freeman.] 

In a oommunication from a committee of the State Teachers' Associa- 
tion to Mr. Pickard^ Superintendent of Public Instruction, the following 
remarkable words occur: " "We would suggest that it might be well so 
to amend the law (concerning County Superintendents) as to provide 
that no person shall be eligible to the office who shall not have been 
examined by a commission appointed by the State Superintendentj and 
receiye a certificate/' &vu, &c. 

The object proposed to be obtained by this amendment is most lauda- 
ble, for unless a County Superintendent is not only thorougly versed in 
all the branches taught in our schools and in the most approved methods 
of teaching them, but also a man of general culture and varied informa- 
tion, the educational interests entrusted to him must suffer ; and cer- 
tainly, considering the importance of these interests, the gravest respon- 
sibility rests upon the conventions nominating these officers as well as 
upon the people electing them, that such a man be their choice. The 
implication contained in the above communication, that many of those 
hitherto and now in the office are incompetent for its duties, I am not 
prepared to affirm or deny. But even if this is so, and if the amend- 
ment proposed v^ould certainly secure the right man in the light place 
always, it is still possible that this may be attained at too great a cost — 
"that we may pay too dear for our whistle." 

It may be v^ell to inquire, however, what probability there is tLat such 
would be the certain result of this amendment; that after we have paid 
for the whistle v^e should have it. Of course if the State Superinten- 
dent for the time being happens to be dishonest, or the commission 
appointed by him either dishonest or incapable, we are worse off than 
before. Now what security have we that this may not be the ciise. If 
we had a reasonable assurance that such a man as Mr. Pickard would 
always occupy the office of Superintendent, and such men as Messrs. 
Allen^ Pradt and Pickett hold the commission, the objection on this 
score would not hold; but he who is acquainted with the workings of our 
institutions, and is confident that this would always be the case must be 
a vert/ innocent indeed. And in the hands of unworthy men this com- 
mission V70uld afford the finest field for log-rolling and wire-pulling. But 
again who are the men that would proclaim themselves candidates for 
the office by posting to Madison for a certificate. Would it be the men 
of merit? Such men are usually modest and disinclined to obtrude 
themselves upon the public for office ; they feel that such a course is de- 
' grading. They may consider it an honor and a duty to fill any office to 
which the people spontaneously call them, but a deep dishonor to get 
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even the highest at the expense of solicitation or by means of any indi- 
rection. Such mea according to this proposed amendment would be inel- 
igible to office, whatever the judgment of people might be in regard to 
their fitness. But there would be no lack of candidates ; the self-con- 
ceited, the importunate, the seedy politician, the man who would rather 
receive one dollar for riding about with his hands in his pockets than 
earn ten by employing those hands in honest industry, would be found 
flocking to Madison like doves to their vrindows, and unless the past his- 
tory of such matters deceives us, the adroit politician with a capacity for 
wire-pulling would not fail to get the desired certificate. 

But in addition, I object to this amendment because it is an anomaly 
in our government, obnoxious to the genius of our democratic institu- 
tions, and an insidious attempt to make a daring inroad upon the rights 
and privileges of the people. Granting that the people do sometimes 
elect incompetent superintendents, is this not true of other public officers ? 
What is more necessary than that our Legislators, State and National, 
our Judges and high officers of State should be men of high intelligence 
and undoubted probity ? Yet who does not know thai men of the lowest 
grade in both respects are occasionally put in these places by the people. 
I know that from this assembly district — and I flatter myself this is not 
the most benighted district in Wisconsin—we have in days past sent 
men to Madison who knew no more of political science or political econ- 
omy than a Digger Indian does of spherical trigonometry or the differen- 
tial calculus. But who would propose as a remedy that a commission in 
Madison should decide upon the merits of those proposing to be candi- 
dates and send us a list of those we might elect ? Yet this is precisely 
what is proposed in the matter of County Superintendents. This 
smells of the old heresy, that the people are unfit to be truskd with the 
management of their own affairs, and should be held in leading strings by 
a self-appointed, self-styled intellectual aristocracy. I do not say that 
this is the thoaght of the very excellent gentlemen who make this sug- 
gestion. I know otherwise; I know their motives are pure and patri- 
otic; but I am no less sure that this is the implication, and that such a 
measure would be ineffectual to secure the end sought and inimical in a 
high degree to the best interests of society. 

It is natural for men, especially if they are of a lively imagination, to 
think that the matter that engrosses their minds is ^Ae great concern and 
that all others are subordinate. The celebrated civil engineer, Brindley, 
is an example; so important did he consider canals that he looked upon 
rivers as of little value except as they formed feeders for them. Now 
this is excusable in those who are absorbed in the subject of education 
if anywhere, bat it is not a sound view. It is as important that the 
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people be educated to the use of the franchise even in matters of the 
highest concern as that their children should be instructed in arithmetic, 
grammar and geography, with algebra and geometry superadded. And 
there is no way o/JUting the people for the exercUe of these high duties 
but by intrusting them into their hands. The system of centralization, 
of putting everything under the charge of a bureaucracy, is the sure way 
to unfit the people for self-government. Witness the case of France: 
everything is done for the people and not by them. The Emperor pro- 
vides teachers, prescribes their qualifications and determines what 
studies shall be pursued in school. And so of every other public inte- 
rest; and thus the people are kept in a state of pupilage, ever unfit for 
self-government, and as a consequence ever destitute of constitutional 
liberty. This was the direction the English government took in educa- 
tional affairs some twenty years ago, but the error became manifest and 
the necessity of throwing the management more and more upon the peo- 
ple is now admitted. Nothing contributed more to the elevation of pub- 
lic intelligence in Scotland than the fact that at the reformation the 
conlrol of their religious and educational interests was placed in the 
hands of the people; and, unless we would see the hands on the dial 
plate of public intelligence going backward here, let us not deprive the 
people of the direct responsibility for the education of their own 
children. 

Our State Superintendent should not be ignorant that many of our 
most intelligent and thoughtful citizens look with distrust upon the whole 
system of superintendency, as calculated to relieve the people from a 
sense of their responsibility for the character and qualifications of the 
teachers they employ — the responsibility being assumed by the superin- 
tendent: an easy way of getting rid of an onerous and difficult duty. 
But when people shove aside 'their duties, their interest soon follows; 
and what are our schools worth if the people fail to have a lively interest 
in them ? The reason that our Puritan ancestors bad so high a regard 
for education, and were enabled so successfully to establish our republican 
government is found in the fact that they performed their duties person- 
ally and not by proxy, and by holding in their own hands the reins 
of government held fast also their interest in and communion with those 
important concerns. 

To the people and to their representatives in our Legislature, I would 
say, let not the lessons of history be lost upon us, but as those who have 
received a holy heritage from our fathers let us carefully guard it and 
transmit it intact to our children. N. 

Pewaukee, January 24, 1863. 
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BEPLT. 

Editor of the Fbexhan: 

Id reply to yoar correspondent '' N/' touching his objections to that 
part of a letter from a committee of the State Teachers' Association to 
the State Superintendent^ published in the Journal of Education, which 
suggested that eligibility to the office of County Superintendent should 
include the possession of a superior grade of teacher's certificate to be 
known as a State Certificate, allow me to say, that the opinion and recom- 
mendation of the committee may be supported from the following con- 
siderations : 

1 . Education, which in its broader sense comprehends all that pertains 
to the deyelopment, training and discipline of the human being, through 
the whole period of life, is the most important of all human interests. 

2. The work and profession of teaching, which, eyen in its more tech- 
nical sense, implies the standing in the relation of educator to humanity, 
in the most impressible and plastic period of life, is the most important 
and responsible of all human professions. 

3. To discharge properly and efficiently the duties of teacher or edu- 
cator, requires a combination of gifts, and a degree of knowledge, skill 
and capacity, equal at least to those demai^ded in any other business or 
profession. 

I will not occupy any space in enlarging upon these postulates, because 
I think them self-eyident. But — 

4. It is a legitimate conclusion from the foregoing premises that an 
educational officer of so much importance as a superintendent of the 
schools of a county should be known to possess qualifications that fit and 
entitle him to occupy the post. He is himself, in effect, though noc so 
named, the head teacher of the county; as such he is to pass upon the 
qualifications of all other teachers; he is to be their instructor, not only 
in the formal work of institutes or associations, but incidentally, and as 
he shall find occasion, in the school-room. He is expected also to be able 
to give instruction and advice, not only to teaches, but to children and 
their parents, as he shall have occasion and find opportunity, and to up- 
hold and set forth the general and all important claims of education and 
the most approved systems of educational policy and instruction. 

Is there any impropriety then in requiring that he shall give evidence 
of his fitness to occupy this place of head-teacher and educational officer 
in the county, before he can be elected thereto, and that by an ordeal as 
severe at least as that to which the teachers under him are subjected ? 
Is it urged — and that seems to be the strain of N.'s argument — that the 
people are deprived of their rights if they may not elect whom they 
please, and that it is an imputation upon their intelligence to suppose 
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that they are not perfectly able to judge of the qualifications of all can- 
didates for the place ? 

Why then should not the people — or, rather, since the absurdity 
of selecting teachers by popular vote is no where practiced — why should 
not the educational representatives of the people, the local school officers, 
select and appoint whomsoever they please as teachers, without any pre- 
vious examination, or the possession on the part of those so appointed 
of credentials of fitness ? Common sense and common custom, as 
enacted into law, require that the public schools shall be taught only by 
*' qualified teachers," and therefore that all who would teach must have 
been examined, and must hold a certificate ; and common sense would 
seem to require, even if custom and law do not yet do so, that those who 
are to admit candidates into the ranks of the profession must themselves 
belong to the profession and possess a suitable diploma as evidence of the 
fact and of their fitness for their work. 

As to the matter of the examination itself, N. apparently misappre- 
hends the ideas of the committee, and seems to have placed a sort of bug- 
bear before the imagination of the reader. He alludes to the spectacle 
of sundry modest and retiring persons, who perhaps shrink from pub- 
licity, and especially from the imputation of having aspirations for any 
place of honor or profit — and we know that this modesty and self-distrust 
is a striking peculiarity of our age and land, particularly this side of Lake 
Michigan — being summoned to Madison, into the presence of the State 
Superintendent and other dignitaries, there to undergo this terrible 
ordeal of examination. But such men, he thinks, would generally be 
unwilling to attend the examination; and the inference drawn is that 
the schools would be deprived of their services. Their modesty and 
merit would be so excessive, that they would hide themselves in obscu- 
rity, and thus, however highly esteemed by the people, could not be 
elected; while, on the other hand, between a " dishonest" State Super- 
intendent" or " incapable" examiners on the one side, and " self-con- 
ceited, importunate" candidates on the other, the worst results might 
happen. Now all this is the ''baseless fabric of a vision." 

The committee believe, and by implication may be understood to have 
recommended in their letter, that provision should be made for issuing 
teachers' certificates of a higher grade than any now known to our 
school law; that is to say. State certificates, amounting in their nature to 
a professional diploma. In this they are suuported by the example 
of other States, as Illinois and Iowa, and by analogy and the practice 
of other professions; and the idea they are happy to see is endorsed by 
the State Superintendent in his late report. It may be presumed that 
examinations for this purpose would be held in different parts of the 
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State, as circumstances shoald require, and tliat all actual teachers, 
of both sexes, and all other persons, though at the time not engaged in 
teaching, who wished for and felt entitled to the diploma in question, 
would attend upon these examinations. To do so could not of itself rea- 
sonably be construed into a desire to obtain the office of County Super- 
intendent. But the result of providing for &uoh examinations and giving 
such diplomas would be that we should then have a recognized body 
of professional teachers; and so far as the point under discussion is con- 
cerned, the result would be further, provided the recommendation of the 
committee were carried out, that the selection of candidates for the place 
in question would then, as a matter of course, be from the ranks of the 
teacher's profession, or at least, if not from those actually engaged in 
teaching, yet from the number holding a teacher's diploma. 

Would there be anything anomalous or injurious in this'? Would 
there be any just cause of complaint, on the part of lawyers, farmers, 
surveyors, clergymen, or any body else, that, however skilled, or intelli- 
gent, or well accredited, in another profession, they could not be put into 
this place, without being accredited also with a teacher's diploma? To 
take a somewhat parallel case: when the officers of a regiment about to 
take the field are called upon to select, and the Governor to commission, 
a Surgeon or Chaplain, does any one complain if they confine themselves 
in the one case to the medical and in the other to the clerical profession ? 

But this is an elective office, conferred by popular vote. So much the 
more pity. It ought never to have been so regarded or so constituted, 
and the time will come when this will all be changed. But in the mean* 
time this unfortunate fact is all that gives plausibility to any objections 
that may be urged against the recommendation of the committee. 

I shall not follow your correspondent, therefore, Mr. Editor, in his dis- 
quisition about '' an insidious attempt to make a daring inroad upon 
the rights and privileges of the people," the dangers of ''centralization," 
&c. — though our dangers are not altogether in that direction. By his 
own showing, even in the election of representatives, which must neces^ 
sarily be by popular vote, the region in which he resides has not always 
been most happy. Our civil institutions are theoretically right; but the 
reign of demagogues will never cease, nor the political evils which afflict 
us and which threaten us be removed, even if we su»vive the present 
trial, until the bases of intelligence and virtue, upon which alone our 
institutions can rest in safety, are made much deeper and broader; and 
this can be done only as the great work of public education is carried 
onward to a point immeasurably beyond that to which it has yet been 
carried. This will be accomplished in proportion as the work of educa- 
tion is separated from all political entanglements and influences, and 
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oommitted to those who aroi if your oorrespondent pleases so to express • 
it, <' absorbed" in its prosecation. 

Your oorrespondent says, Mr. Piokard should not be ignorant that 
many intelligent «nd thoaghtfal persons look with distrust upon the 
whole system of the county superintendency. Mr. Pickard is probably 
better informed than any other person in the State to what degree the 
system meets with fayor or disfavor. The ocoasional disfavor with which 
it may be regarded is to be attributed partly to tius very defect of the law, 
which requires the Superintendent to be elected by popular vote and thus 
confines the selection of the incumbent to the persons actually residing 
in the county; partly to the fact that the plan of a town superintendence 
and inspection of the schools was abolished; and partly to the low appre- 
ciation of the value and usefulness of the office, as indicated by the sala- 
ries voted in several counties — so small in many cases as to forbid the 
expectation that they would command the time and services of a compe- 
tent man, even if one was to be found in every coanty. All this will be 
corrected in time. The Legislature may possibly give us some form of a 
town organization this winter, which will not only remove the complaint 
at the loss of the old town superintendency, but equalize the burdens and 
benefits of the schools, and open the way for their improvement, by abol- 
ishing as much as may be the present mixed schools, and introducing in 
some degree a system of graded schools. It wiU be a very simple matter, 
after we once get a town organization, to make the town inspectors a 
county board of education, whose duty it shall be, among other things, 
to appoint the County Superintendent, (he receiving his commission 
from the State Superintendent;) and no wounded pride would be felt, if 
in making this appointment, they acted as they would in appointing 
a principal for a county high school or academy, namely, selecting 
the best man they could find, whether in the county or out, and even 
going beyond the bounds of the State if need be to accomplish their 
purpose. 

Some future Legislature may see cause to divide the State into suita- 
ble superintendent districts, (grouping these also into normal school dis- 
tricts,) and to provide for the salary of the superintendents out of a com- 
mon fund; and this, on the principle that the children of all the counties 
of the State, as well as of all the districts of a town, need to be well edu- 
cated, for the safety and honor of the State, irrespective of the amount 
of taxable property in the particular locality where they live. Assuming 
the population of the State to be 800,000, and making each superinten- 
dent district to consist of so much territory as will embrace about 25,000 
inhabitants, but making this average less in the new and thinly settled 
regions, we should need, at present, about forty superintendents, and the 
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annual payment of |40«000 for the seryicea of competent men would be 
one of the most useful of all the State expenditures. 

There are several expressions in the article of your correspondent not 
complimentary to the committee, and which, though qualified by some 
general salvosi might justly provoke reply. But personalities, however 
common among political wranglers, cTo not at all aid in the discovery 
of truth, and I therefore refrun. 

Madison, Feb, 10. A Meubbb or the Committee. 



THE OBJECT METHOD. 

[Continuation of an article, entitled " Classics t;er.9U9 Science," in the February 

number.] 

This method is diametrically opposed to the notion that knowledge in 
exclusively to be acquired from books, but this does not mean that no 
kind of knowledge is to be gained from them. There seems to be a mis* 
understanding in regard to the intent, the limits and the applications of 
this method. In teaching after the same, we direct the senses of the 
children to the objects, their parts, properties, and so forth, and we use 
no book for that purpose. But we instruct by objects, not only to make 
children acquainted with them, but also to train their senses, and to pre- 
pare them to understand expressions used in books or elsewhere, by fur- 
nishing them with the ideas attached to these expressions by our object 
teaching. They will by this method get accustomed to use their senses, 
to investigate thoroughly, to reason closely, and not to be persuaded in 
anything when they may convince themselves to the contrary. They 
will acquire and demand objectivity in all matters, and finally use their 
interna^ senses as well as their external ones. And though there may 
be a limit to teaching from objects in school, there is none in learning 
from them in life. 

How far this method might prevent the investigation of causes, obvi- 
ous or remote and ultimate, I am at a loss to see. I do not think that 
objectivity is opposed to causality, but I hope it is the reverse of verbal- 
ity and superficialness. I may perhaps be accused of a tendency to ex* 
treme realism, and a consequent neglect of the feelings and their cultiva* 
tion. But though I admit that the feelings are to be considered in the 
work of education, I think so far as we come in contact with them in 
schools, reason should be the superior consideration and the governing 
power. Although I did not choose to take such a lofty flight as the 
acthor of the article, ** Educate for Immortality," I do not therefore 
acknowledge any want of appreciation of the beautiful in nature and im* 
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aginationi but I refuse to work for any purpose or aim whioh cannot but 
tend to mislead us into the sphere of mere speculation. 

We should not in any case declare that to be true which we cannot 
demonstrate to be so. It is no shame to acknowledge that in some mat^ 
ters we are not above hypotheses^ and that in others we have only sub- 
jectively sufficient reasons for holding them to be true. 

Respecting the article, ''Object Lessons Disparaged/' I have but to 
say, that if its author considers the object method merely a trick to get 
the children to learn by playing, he certainly does not comprehend its 
bearings. R'dioulous, it is, to hear him talk about work' in school. Any 
amount of exertion to no purpose might fatigue mind and body, but it 
would not be work, that is, useful exertion. The effect of what he is 
pleased to call work is fatigue, and his conclusion is, the more fatigue the 
more work done and the better the system. Did ever anybody pretend 
that object teaching could dispense with the attention of the children ? 
All that has been claimed is, that attention would naturally rivet itself 
upon what was interesting, and that objects were interesting to children. 
And justly do we cUim this. We do not need authority to prove it; we 
can prove it by practice. Let any one who doubts it, try the method in 
his own school, or on himself by actually investigating some objects, and 
he will agree with Goethe, who says : 

" Gray, my dear sir, is every theory, 
But green the golden tree of life." 

Buffalo County, L. K. 



SCHOOL PUNISHMENT. 

Is corporal punishment ever necessary in school ? The children who 
attend our public schools, enter them from a vast variety of homes in the 
State. From households, where the widest diversity of parental influ- 
ence prevails, the children enter the school-room, where there must be 
uniformity. Some of the children have been indulged in every wish, 
flattered for the energies of their low propensities, trained to bad habits 
by vicious parental example or the corrupting influences of vile associates. 

Now all these dispositions, which do not conflict with right more than 
with each other, as soon as they cross the threshold of the school-room, 
must be made to obey the same general regulations and aim at the same 
results. In addition to these artificial varieties, there are natural differ- 
ences of disposition. Without passing through any transition state, the 
teaotiers and scholars meet each other in the school-room, where insubor- 
dination is to be repressed, order maintained, and knowledge acquired. 
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He, therefore, who denies the necessity of resorting to corporal pun- 
ishment eyidently affirms two things : — firs^ that this great number 
children, taken at all ages, and from all places and conditions, can be 
deterred from wrong and attracted to. the right without punishment;— 
secondly, he asserts all the teachers employed to keep our schools in the 
present condition of things, able to accomplish so glorious a work. 

Neither of these propositions am I at present prepared to admit. 

If theire are extraordinary individuals so gifted with talent, and the 
divine quality of love, that they can win the affection, and, by controlling 
the hearty control children who have been addicted to lie, to cheat, to 
swear, to steal and to fight, still I do not believe that five thousand indi- 
viduals can be obtained in the State whose heavenly services can be ob- 
tained for this transforming work. And it is worse than useless to say, 
that such a thing can be done immediately without the agents by whom 
it can be done. 

One who affirms that a thing can be done without any reference to the 
persons who can do it, must be thinking of miracles. If the position 
were, that children may he so educated from their habitSj and teachers 
may be so trained for their calling as to supersede the necessity of cor- 
poral punishment, then I should have no doubt of the truth ; but such 
a position may have reference to some future period, which we should 
strive to hasten but ought not to anticipate. — Sorace Mann, 



THE ART OF TEACHIXG. 
Many persons who have never opened a work on this subject, and who 
have no distinct perception of its meaning or its object, deem it little 
short of superfluous. In support of their prejudice, they instauce cer- 
tain teachers who teach very well, in their opinion, without ever having 
studied the art. Are they then prepared to assert that because a person 
has a natural talent for sioging, music, painting, or a mechanical art, it 
would be useless for him to study its rules, and make use of his innate 
talent in acquiring a more complete knowledge of its principles — the re- 
sult of experience ? Or worse still, from such exceptional cases, rare as 
they must of necessity be, who will assert^ as a general rule, that any 
person whatever, without previous study, relying merely upon his natu- 
ral talents, can undertake to sing or execute a piece of music, paint a 
picture, &c. ? Nevertheless, this is precisely what such persons imagine, 
and even publicly assert, with reference to teaohlDg— a science having 
such a vast scope, so important an aim ; an art involving such a multi- 
plicity of difficulties in its application. — EepU Supt Fub^ In9,f L, Can. 
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MORAL INSTRUCTION. 

A few weeks ago I met with a copy of '* Dr. Wayland*8 Moral Science 
Abridged. *' I tamed oyer its leaves and concluded I could use it profit- 
ably among my pupils. I purchased it, and now we have an oral exer- 
cise from it nearly every day. The children are delighted with the 
unfolding view of their immaterial being, and while they are thus inno- 
cently interested they must be improved. 

This morning we talked about conscience: learned how to spell the 
word on their slates; illustrated its meaning in several ways; ascertained 
that it may be improved or injured and how this may be done— and 
finally concluded that it is desirable to have a good conscience. 

I mention this book as an aid to teachers in imparting oral instruction 
on moral topics. 

Moral science must elevate the mind and purify the heart. Should it 
not be introduced in a pleasing, familiar manner to every school ? 

February, 1863. Z. 



THE MOTHER'S INFLUENCE. 

The solid rock, which turns the edge of the chisel^ bears forever the 
impress of the leaf and acorn, received long sjnce, ere it had become 
hardened by time and the elements. If we trace back to its fountain the 
mighty torrent which fertilizes the land with its copious streams, or 
sweeps over it with a devastating flood, we shall find it dripping in crys- 
tal drops, from some mossy crevice among the distant hills ; so, too, the 
gentle feelings and affections that enrich and adorn the heart, and the 
mighty passions that sweep away all the barriers of the soul, and deso- 
late society, may have sprung up in the infant bosom in the sheltered re- 
tirement of home. ** I would have been an atheist,'' said John Ran- 
dolph, '' if it had not been for one recollection ; and that was the mem- 
ory of the time when my departed mother used to take my little hands in 
hers, and cause me, on my knees, to say, 'Our Father, which art in 
Heaven I'" 



The longer I live, the more certain I am that the great difference 
between men, the great and insignificant, is energy — invincible determi- 
nation—an honest purpose once fixed, and then victory. — Omths. 



Edvgats the whole man— the head, the heart, the body; the head to 
thinki the heart to feel, and the body to act. 
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COMMENCING A NEW STUDY. 
One of the most'important yet most violated daties, is that of comma- 
nicating the right kind of instruction when a pupil commences a new 
study. It is an easy matter for a pupil to commit to memory three or 
four pages from his text-bopk, and thus leave his teacher to flatter him- 
self that he is making rapid progress^ when, really^ he may not have 
secured to himself a single idea. 

Take, for our purpose, English Grammar. Now it may seem of little 
importance to the pupil that the teacher should spend much time in 
illustrating the noun with its properties. He can very flippantly recite 
everything that his text-book says about it; but can he parse it? Take 
the verb. He may be able to give its definition at a single lesson; but 
can he, at the end of the first week, tell what its person and number is, 
or in other words, its agreement with the noun ? The inference from our 
topic would be, that if a pupil can distinguish a noun and a verb and 
parse them in their simplest relations to each other, he has accomplished 
a great week's work. He should never go a step farther till he can do 
this, and do it with facility. A dull scholar can be made to love gram- 
roar if he can understand what he is doing; he is disgusted with it if he 
does not To be able to parse a noun and verb so far as to obtain an 
idea of what constitutes a simple sentence, is of the first importance; 
and the pupil should be carefully drilled on this point till he can do it. 
Not till this is done, can he hope to succeed in the study of grammar. 
The noun and verb are the starting point for securing an idea of what 
grammar is, and the foundation to all his future acquisitions. 

Take Arithmetic— Decimal Fractions, if you please. Now a quick, 
nervous boy or girl will be tempted to pass over the principles on which 
the operations are based, and the first thing the teacher knows, he will 
find his brilliant pupil performing the examples in addition, subtraction, 
and multiplieation of decimals. But can he read or write a decimal ? 
Probably not. It is a good scholar that can, with all the aid his teacher 
may render him, read and write decimals correctly and with facility in 
two days. Rarely do pupils spend on them so many hours. If he has 
been carefully drilled on this part of the subject, all his subsequent 
exercises will be readily comprehended^ otherwise, all his labor will be a 
mere sham. 

Take Geography. The teacher who has something definite before him 
will impart that deiaiteness to his pupil. 

Take Penmanship, If the pupil is carefully drilled on the elements 
which compose the letters, he will then, and not tiU then, have a systetn- 
atic faandwritiag. 
I might illustrate the p<»cit by reference to Indeterminate Analysis in 
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Smyth's Larger Algebra. A soholar who can take the first equation in 
that chapter, go to the blackboard without his text-book, and work it all 
out in good order, and clothe his explanation in correct language, has 
really overcome all the difficulty in the whole chapter; but if the first 
principles be slighted, he will have only an imperfect idea of the whole 
subject. 

Whatever is learned, should be at the proper time. 

In giving instruction in Greek, I have noticed that where boys com- 
mence the grammar with the study of the accents, they readily apply 
them ever afterward, but if omitted till a later period, they can rarely 
ever be proficients in this department of study. So it is in all elementary 
study. It must have its proper attention at the proper time. 

Bad spellers are made so by being compelled to read and spell beyond 
their ability. They do not start right, and consequently are always go- 
ing wrong. I do not know but that I have had duller scholars and more 
of them than anybody else, but of this I am certain, that I could never 
witness any progress unless I put in practice the prinoiples I have here 
advocated. 

Teachers are not apt to realize how weak are the minds of a large ma- 
jority of their pupils, and how much reviewing and drilling are necessary 
to effect a permanent impression on the mind. This is especially true 
in all studies of an abstract nature. An iron-clad gunboat may be ren- 
dered useless from a defect in a bolt ov two of its boilers; so may the 
right kind of elementary instruction be wanting, and the whole future 
being of the subject be a failure. I have somewhere said publicly, that 
there is more philosophy in teaching the alphabet than most teachers are 
aware. 

I have had spirited classes who spent a week on the analysis of square 
root. To some,, this would seem a long time, but when it is carried out 
to the letter, the scholar has acquired an amount of knowledge and dis- 
cipline that can never be effaced. The truth is, we too often fancy that 
our pupils comprehend a principle, when really they know but little 
about it. We speak with pride to our friends and patrons, of the great 
numl^er of pages our pupils have gone over, without looking at the depth 
of our intsruotign. Every great principle in all studies, demands a care* 
fill examination and study of its elements in order to be comprehended. 
A man could never have made an electric telegraph who had not ^ pre- 
viously studied the science of electricil^; nor can our pupils make any 
real progress unless we have a care over them in. the very outset of their 
efforts. 

Pupils of a nervous temperament will commence a term with a great 
deal of determination. They hivve long leafioiU| attempt to accomplish a 
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great deal in ashorfe time, and by the close of one week their minds are 
oonfased, and they accomplish but little afterward. They are Kke a 
young colt that has been long under restraint; when let loose^ he rushes 
forward, regardless of eyerything, till he finds himself tangled up in a 
fence or brush heap, 

I might extend these illustrations to any extent, but enough, I trust, 
has been given, to impress on the minds of the craft the importance of 
commencing aright. 

The fault here spoken of is very common among inexperienced teach- 
ers, yet all of us may plead guilty to a certain extent. — Maine Teacher. 



TAXES — INSTITUTES. 
EniTOB OF THx Journal: 

I noticed in the January number of the Journal that the State Super- 
intendent and the representatives of the association of the teachers 
of the State are very auxious that the school laws should be so changed 
as to provide for the expenses of institutes in different parts of the 
State. "While reading the article urging the provisions to be made by 
the Legislature, the thought occurred to me, how ready and willing such 
people are to advocate some change in the law whereby their expenses 
may be promptly paid while laboring for what they call the great and 
noble school system of the State of Wisconsin, and how forgetful they 
are when their attention is called to what (they may think) is of little 
consequence. 

In May, 1860, a school district was organized and called District No. 
5, Hammond, St. Croix county, Wis. We were allowed #200 for our 
share in the old District, for building fund. Since then we have raised 
by tax $635, making in all $835, for building purposes. In 1861 we 
commenced a new school house* and expected it to be ready and paid for 
by the next June, with a cost of little over |500. Most of the taxes 
were returned to the county; (being on non-resident school lands;) the 
county returns them to the State; the State collects the taxes, takes the 
school taxes to pay the debt the county owes the State, and lets the 
school district look to a bankrupt county for their pay. Finally the 
county offers the school district county orders, and if you wont take them 
you may sue and get it if you can. 

Well, what is the result t We have raised in this district the past 
thffee years over $1,250 by tax. The school house is nearly finished on 
the outside. The school teachers are partly paid, if they take county 
orders; and the rest the great and good State of Wisconsin keeps from 
the poor, helpless children's school fund; because the county owes the 
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State. Now I ask Messrs. Sapeiintendent and representatives, if they 
can take county orders ? If so, we will pay the expenses of the next 
Institote you have in St. Oroix county. 

Finally, wouldn't it be better to recommend to the Legislature to pass 
a law that all school taxes shall be paid in money, and if not paid in the 
town where levied that fifty per «ent. shall be added by the county, and 
if returned to the State fifty per cent, more added, and, when collected, 
paid to the County Superintendent to be paid to the school districts ? 

Now only go in for something that will help us small folks at this end 
of the route, and we will finish our new school house, pay our teachers, 
get better learning, and you shall have your next Institute in District 
No. 5. £. P. ScRiBMER, District Clerk. 

Hammondf St, Croix Co, 

[Our fnend Mr. Scribner presents a hard case. There is great difficulty in 
newly settled towns in raising money enough to keep open the schools. Of the 
wisdom or justice of the present law in regard to school taxes we are not pre- 
pared to express an opinion—except that we can see many good reasons why 
the maintenance of schools should not be left in so large a degree dependent 
upon local taxation. The State at large, and every individual citizen, has a 
direct and vital interest in securing the best education possible for all children 
of the State, and we trust the day will come when this principle will be 
recognized. 

But the appropriation of a suitable sum out of the general fund, or even out 
of the school fund, to pay the expenses of Teachers' Institutes would result in 
no wrong, but rather in benefit to the poorer districts : the object being to put 
teachers in the way of improvement, and enable them to render better service to 
the districts which employ them. If two hundred dollars were appropriated to 
aid the excellent Superintendents of Pierce and St. Croix counties in holding a 
good joint Institute next April or May for the benefit of the teachers who will 
be employed next summer in the one hundred schools under their jurisdiction, we 
think it would hardly &il that each school would derive ten times over two dol- 
lar's worth of benefit. 'We hope, therefore, that friend Scribner will think 
favorably of Institutes, and we promise him that the Journal shall not be 
immindfiil of the wants and difficulties of the remote and poor districts. We 
refer him to M::. Yan Slyke's Report in the North Sttur^ particularly to the para- 
graph relating to teachers. — £d&] 



TO SCHOOL BOARDS. 

Tou should make it a pleasure, as well as feel it a duty, to visit your 

school frequently; to see that the house is comfortable, and supplied 

with all that is necessary to good teaching; to witness the manner in 

which your school is conducted and taught; to consult and advise freelj 
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with year teachers; and especially toenooarage and assist them. Good 
teachers ace often distrustful of themselves, and become discouraged, 
and actually fail, for want of that sympathy, co-operation and encourage- 
ment which it is the duty of directors and parents to extend. It is to 
the mutual interest of all parties that the schools be successful, and all 
interested should be more than willing to contribute their portion to its 
success. 



SCHOOLS IN THE WEST. 

[The following passage from a letter to the editor of the Maine Teacher^ gives 
credit to the West for energy and spirit in nchool affairs.] 

Berlin, Wisconsin, Decbmbib 13, 1862. 

Dear Sir: — Perhaps you would like to hear a word from a Maine boy, 
who was raised in A , drilled in Bridge water, Mass., and now com- 
mands a division of the common school army of the West. 

I suppose that it is a matter of history now, that Western men make 
the best soldiers; and, although the assertion may not be supported by 
as strong evidence, it is as true, I think, that Western boys and girls 
make the best scholars. As a member of a school committee, and 
teacher, I have seen something of the practical working of the New 
England system of education. It has reached a high degree of perfec- 
tion. Long years of experience have modified many influences which 
were adverse to success: still therei is great need of improvement. But 
in this country, which is comparatively new, one is much surprised at the 
admirable school sytem. 

Money is generously appropriated, and the management of school mat- 
ters placed in the hands of interested and competent men. The best 
teachers are procured, from the East generally, and parents take a deep 
interest in the prosperity of their schools. And last, but not least, 
scholars prize their privileges more highly than they do in New England, 
where they have been almost surfeited with knowljsdge. 

Berlin is an enterprising city of neiurly four thousand inhabitants. I 
am teaching the high school. Hav<^'neaj|ly one hundred scholars, and my 
advanced class is one of the best«thali I have ever seen in any school 
of this grade. I came here last spilig, and my success has been all that 
I could wish. I like the West much; but there are many th'ngs that 
draw me to New England, and particularly to my native State. 



Gratitude is the music of the heart when its chords are swept by 
kindness. 
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Oar esteemed correspondent, Mr. James O^Cpnnor of Washington count j, 
sends us a solution of problem 59, which, although correct in itself, does not 
answer the specific questions asked in the problem. Will he please amend his 
solution so as to obviate this objection and forward it to us ? 

Problem 61.— Given the length of 7 straight fences, or high banks, 
enclosing a fann that got covered with water inside and also outside. 
The local attraction such that the magnetic needle will not rest, and the 
water so deep that no diagonal line can be taken. It is required to find 
the area of the farm independently of trigonometry, and show the area 
in the octary scale of arithmetio. James O'Connor. 

Washington Co, 

Problem 62.— A. and B. drove 100 geese between them to market, and 
each received the same sum. If A. had driven as many as B. he would 
have received $36 for them; and if B. had driven as many as A. he would 
have received $16 for them. How many did each drive ? 

C. P. Divan. 

Problem 63.— Given, «' + y = 7 and aj + y' = 11, to find the values 
of X and y, L. B. 

Burlington, 

Problem 64. — What is the diameter of a circle containing as many 
acres as there are feet in its circumference ? 

Antiwer to Problem 60. — ^It is proven in most treatises on the integral 
calculus [see Davies' Calculus, p. 247; Robinson's Anal. Geom. and Cal- 
culus, p. 320; Pierce's Curves, Functions and Forces, Vol. 2, p. 125; or 
Price's Infinitesimal Calculus, Vol. 2, p. 123 J that the length of the 
curve described by a point in the circumference of a circle rolling upon a 
straight line, and which is called. a cycloid, is equal Ko four times ih^ 
diameter of the generating circle.-* T)io above references will render a 
formal demonstration unnecessai)^ « 

There are other interesting piBperties of this celebrated curve— some 
of which I will give without the prolft, for which the reader may consult 
any standard treatise upon the integral calcnlus and the calculus of varia- 
tions, e. g. Price's Infinitesimal Calculus, Vols. 2 and 3. 

1st. The area included between the curve and its base is three times 
the area of the generating circle. 

2nd. The area of the sur£ftce generated by revolving the curve around 
its base, as an axis, is equal to V ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ of the generating circle; 
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and the volame of the corresponding solid of revolution is { of the cir- 
cumscribing cylinder. 

3d. The generating point of the moving circle is moving, at each in- 
stant, at right angles to the line joining it to the lowest point of the cir- 
cle; and this line is half of the radius of curvature of that point of the 
cycloid. 

4th. The cycloid is the curve of quickest descent ; that is a body will 
descend from one point to another, not in the same vertical line, along 
the arc of an inverted cycloid quicker than along any other curve or 
straight line. 

5th. At whatever part of the cycloid the body begins to move it will 
reach the lower point in precisely the same time. If the base of an 
inverted cycloid be horizontal, and a body start at any point of the curve 
it will reach the lowest point in a time equal (in seconds) to .3917 times 
the square root of the diameter of the generating circle expressed in feet. 

The above are but a small part of the interesting facts — interesting, at 
least to the mathematician — belonging to this curve; but it would be dif- 
ficult, perhaps, to make them understood by the uninitiated without the 
aid of a diagram. Jas. M. Inoalls. 

£va7uville, Jan. 10, 1863. 



Theory and Practicx. — A gentleman who disapproved the use 
of Latin phrases, where the English equivalents would answer as well, 
said with - a good deal of emphasis, that he was opposed to the use 
of Latin phrases in toto, 

A college professor, discussing the propriety of certain English 
phrases, condemned the use of the expression *'atalV* At the close 
of his criticism he expressed the hope that the students would not use 
such an expression, at all ! He did not discover his own use of it, until 
the smile on the face of the class directed his attention to it. — Me. Teacher. 



Self-Conobit. — We should all remember that we are judged by what 
we do, or have done, not by what we can do, in our own estimation. 
This is just. There is nothing like this being measured by our deeds; 
that 80 takes the starch out of our self-conceit, in which so many of us 
are wrapped up. A person of truly superior mind never boasts. How 
often do we hear it said of contributed articles, perhaps in this journal, 
'^ That isn't of much accounti could have done it better myself," &c. Go 
tOy now, my friends, and prove your assertions true by '' doing better,- ' 
else we shall have good reasons for judging, perhaps, ttnjnstly.-~id. 
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THE TEACHER'S CERTIFICATE REQUIRES A GOVERNMENT 

STAMP. 
The question having arisen whether teachers' certificates require a 
government stamp, at the request of this Department, David Atwood, U. 
S. Assessor for the 2d District of this State, addressed a letter of inquiry 
to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, inclosing a copy of the form 
of certificates granted to teachers. From the following communication 
received in reply, it will be seen that all teacher's certificates require a 
ten cent revenue stamp. This is necessary to give validity to certificites 
now held, as well as to those which may hereafter be issued. 

Contracts with teachers must also have a five cent stamp upon them, 
and treasurer's bonds, executed since the 1st day of August, 1862, a fifty 
cent stamp. If the stamp is not attached, the instrument will be invalid, 
and the parties to the same will be liable to a penalty of fifty dollars. 

The party attaching the stamp must cancel the same, by writing his 
initials upon it and the date of the transaction. 

" Treasury Department, Office of Internal Revenue, 
"Washington, February 9th, 1863. 
" Sir:— Tours of Jan. 23d, '63, was duly received and considered. In 
reply I would state that if the certificate sent mo is required by law, it 
should have a '' General Certificate Stamp" afiixed to it. See last clause 
of that portion of *' Schedule B," Excise Tax Law, relating to certifi- 
cates. (lOc.) Very respectfully, yours, 

" Geo. S. Bo0tw£ll, Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
'*To David Atwood, Esq., 

'* Ass'r Int'l Rev'e, 2d Dist., Wis., Madson, Wisconsin." 

J. L. PiCKARD, Supt. Pub. Ins. 

THE MULTIPLICATION TABLE. 

Teach the pupil first to add, beginning with a small number; as, two 
and two are four, four and two are six, six and two are eight, and so on . 
Then let him perceive that two and two are two times two; that two 
and two and two are three times two; that two and two and two and two 
are eight and are also four times two. Thus he will be pleased to sav, 
two and two are four, therefore two times two are four; two and two are 
four and two are six, therefore three times two are six; and so on 
through the whole table. This method will lessen the tediousness of ihe 
task, and greatly facilitate its accomplishment. 

My school is a primary one. The children's ages range from six to ten. 

Fthruary, 1863. Z. 
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KBITOMAL MISCILLAIY. 



REPORT OP THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 
"We resume a notice of this valuable document. Instead of commenting, we 
will allow Mr. Pickard to speak for himself upon one of the most important top- 
ics of the Report : 

THE RESULT OP THE COUNTY SUPERISTTENDENCY. 

" The claims set up by the friends and advocates of the counly superintendency 
in its behalf, were: 1. That it would secure better qualified teachers through 
the agency of more thorough examinations ; and that while it would spur the 
live teachers to greater activity, it would also weed out the incompetent and lazy. 
2. That through institutes, lectures and associations, organized and conducted by 
the county superintendents, greater interest would be awakened among the peo- 
ple. 3. That the schools would be made better through the supervision of men 
whose whole time would be devoted to the work. 4. That the missing link be- 
tween the State Superintendent and the schools would thus be supplied. 

" Such in general were the claims. Have all these claims been fully met ? 

"In reply to this question the answer given must be general, covering general 
results. Of course there are exceptional cases. It would be strange it it were 
not so. Of the fifty nine men elected by the people, some have disappointed 
the expectations of their friends. That there are so few cases to mourn over is 
a matter of rejoicing. The system should not be judged by these exceptions. 
"With the large majority, a sincere desire to do their duty faithfully, has prevailed, 
and that too in spite of small compensation for their labors. Our country's ser- 
vice has called av/ay several superintendents. Among them were some of the 
best. 

*' 1. In respect to the first claim there is but one opinion. The anticipations 
of friends have been more than realized. For months before the county super- 
intendency went into operation there was great activity among teachers. At the 
first examinations held quite a large per centage were found deficient. The bet- 
ter part of the rejected, animated by a noble spirit, set themselves zealously to 
the work of preparation for another trial The second trial has not in many 
cases found them wanting. Thi« matter has been more fully treated in another 
place, under the head of teacher^. 

*' 2. The people have been awakened more than ever before. In nearly every 
copnty short institutes have been held ; public examinations have attracted atten- 
tion, and in very mamy cases have been largely attended by school oflScers. 

" The two points above treated are of the greatest importance. Schools de- 
pend for their eflBciency upon the teachers and patrons alike. The best teachers 
fail when unsupported by their patrons. A lively interest in the school on thb 
part of the people will secure good teachers. 

''3. Upon the third point the system has partially failed, not through any 
intrinsic defect, but on account of the large number of schools to be yisited 
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within a limited tima Some of the larger couQties contain nearly two hundred 
Bchool districts. Schools are taught upon an average but 109 days during the 
year. This would give to a Superintendent but one half day to each school, 
allowing nothing for other calls upon his time, and for the necessity of traveling 
many hundred miles in the accomplishment of this part of his work. These 
facts were known at the time the act was passed, but it was hoped that the sev- 
eral district boards would attend to the duties assigned them. In this hope we 
have been disappointed. Though nearly all the schools of the State have, with- 
in ihe year, been visited by the County Superintendent, something more is 
needed. In supplying the missing link between the State . Superintendent and 
the schools, one important liok in the chain was dropped. The County Superin- 
tendent is too far removed from the schools. Another officer is needed. Yet I 
would not upon this point be misunderstood. Though the county system has 
failed to meet all that was expected of it by the people in the matter of school 
visitation, it is far superior, even in that particular, to the old township system. 
More schools have been visited. More correct knowledge of the condition of the 
schools has been obtained. More useful suggestions have been made and carried 
into practice. The schools have felt the visits made more sensibly, and have 
been profited more than ever before. A short visit from a competent officer, who 
has his mind full of his work, and who is well provided with practical sugges- 
tions, is worth more to the school and to the people at large, than fifty visits 
from a man who looks upon the exercises of the school room, because the law 
makes it his duty, and leaves without a single suggestion to either teacher or 
scholars. Those schools unprofited by visits made, are very few ; the number 
UQvisited is still less. 

" I would not restore ihe old town superintendency, but would seek the proper 
remedy through a modification of the district system, aa suggested in my remarks 
under the head of school districts. If all the districts of the several towns could, 
while still retaining their distinctive organizations, be united for high school pur- 
poses, and the supervision of the schools of the town be given into the hands 
of the trustees of the high school, who should also employ the teachers for the 
whole town, then the missing link would be supplied, and without increased 
expense. Each town ought to form a high school district with the present 
organizations (more or less modified, as circumstances might require) as sub- 
districts. All school taxes should be voted by the town. The school fund for 
the town would then be in the hands of the town board. The schools of the 
town under the management of one board would be more efficiently and more 
economically managed. Upon this subject a special report will be made by a 
committee appointed by the Sta^e Teachers' Association at some time during the 
session of your honorable body." 

» BEPORTS OF COUNTY SUPEBINTENDENTS. 

An interesting feature of the Report ia, an appendix containing the reports 
of the County Superintendents. Less than half of the whole number, however, 
appear to have complied with the law requiring a report. We propose to com* 
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mence the publication, in the next number, of such features of these reports as 
may be of general interest 

EDUCATION — GOVERNMENT. 

"The world is governed too much," says a political writer. If this was 
intended to express the notior, so flattering to the ignorance and self-will \(hich 
mistakes license for freedom, that mankind are too much restrained by govern- 
ment from wrong doing, the saying is false, for in spite of all human laws and 
their penalties disorder and crime still abound. But relatively, the world is gov- 
erned too much and educated too little. Not to speak of the old world, where 
in many quarters government is still despotic and education but little fostered, it 
is true in our own land. Much is said of the importance of education, but a 
thousand things show that practically an overshadowing pre-eminence is given 
to government 

That this is wrong is sometimes admitted by politicians themselves. Governor 
Seymour of New York, whose present political attitude has been the subject 
ot very violent and very opposite comment by those who, instead of lending a 
united* support to the Government in this hour of trial and peril, spend their 
strength in wrangling, urged the point very forcibly before our State Association 
at Fond du Lac, as many of our readers will recollect, that laws and penalties 
and all that government can do for the security of humanity, is of very little 
account compared with a right education of youth. Whether he spoke for 
political effect, or as a patriot and fVom the sincere convictions of a long experi- 
ence in public life, we will not inquire. But we hold him to his admissions. 

The province of government is principally directive and repressive ; and it has 
to do chiefly with the material interests and outward actions of man. It regu- 
lates human intercourse, because of man's selfishness or individual weakness, 
and prohibits and punishes infractions of the public peace and security. And 
what an array of official functions, what an expenditure of public treasure, what 
an amount of pomp and show, and, alas I that we must add, of fraud and corrup- 
tion, are connected with th^ administration of that which afier all is but a sort 
of necessary evil ; rendered necesssary by the fact chiefly, that human beings as 
we find them on the stage of action cannot or do not govern themselves by the 
Golden Rule. And if this is true in a time of foreign and domestic peace, how 
much more so in a time like the present, when all the bad passions of human 
nature as well as the patriotic impulses of a nation, are called into exercise. 

The work of education on the other hand is formative, preventive, and we 
may almost say creative. Were it both universal and thorough, were all persons, 
as they pass onward to active life, trained as they should be in all the faculties 
and capacities ot their nature, although the imperfections of humanity would not 
all be removed, the worid would exhibit a very different spectacle fh>m what it 
now does. The necessity and expense of government would in a large degree 
be obviated. All this has been a thousand times said and proved, and yet 
education, though slowly gaining ground, occupies & subordinate place in the 
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actual estimation of men. A tithe of the millions of treasure and of the terrible 
energy that have been already expended in the present conflict, would have suf- 
ficed to prevent the evils and dangers that are upon us ; and had the education 
even of our northern people been what it might, the rebellion would long since 
have been suppressed, or rather we may believe would not have dared to essay 
its mad purposes. Who can gainsay this ? 

The moral then is, that the friends of education, those who, as a writer in the 
present number somewhat disparagingly expresses it, are " absorbed" in its work, 
need to increase their efforts. The defect is not that those who have to do with 
education over-estimate, but that they afier all under-estimate its importance. 
For as the ministers of religion are men, and so exhibit more or less of human 
infirmity, notwithstandiog they call upon others to turn from vanity, so do those 
who are appointed over the task of education (from which indeed religion cannot 
be safely separated) yield too much to the prevalent spirit, which while admitting 
that education in its comprehensive sense is the most important of humsm inter- 
ests, still leaves it in comparative neglect and obscurity. We shall leave the 
subject here, and at another time perhaps give some illustrations of the sad trith 
adverted to. 

AT HOME. 

St. Croix Co — Supt Van Slyke has made a full and judicious Report to the 
county Board of Supervisors, touching the various topics of inspection districts, 
visitations, records, text books, school houses, teachers, districts and pupils. 
This is an excellent plan, calculated to excite increased interest and zeal in 
school matters, and might we think be usefully followed in other counties, though 
not required by law. We quote a few words : 

** An increased interest is exhibited on the part of teachers and citizens, for 
the introduction of better methods and more practical instruction, and higher 
standard of qualifications for the teacher." 

Trempealeau Co. — From the Transcript we gather that the County Association 
had a pleasant and profitable two days' meeting at the university building in 
GalesviUe, the first week in February. L. B. Davis read an essay on teachini; ; 
Amos Whiting one on the subjunctive mode ;• Z. B. Ward a criticism on Clark's 
Grammar; L. W. Peet lectured upon the importance of "special attention to the 
studies of physiology and the English language in our common schools ;" lilias 
A. H. Davidson read an essay on the " government of scholars while going to 
and returning from school" Discussions were held upon several of the subjects. 

La Crosse Co. — I have visited nearly all of the schools, and find them gener- 
ally doing well There certainly is more mterest manifested on the part of both 
teacher and pupils, than last winter. The attendance is far better than then, 
owing in part to the greater effbrts of teachers, who are required to report to me 
each month. I am satisfied that there is a gradual improvement on the part 
of nearly all the teachers of the county. True, there are some drones in the 
hive yet, but they will soon be invited to take a hack seat and give place to live 
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tea/: hers — teachers who are an honor to their profession and calling. I hope the 
township district system will be adopted ; then good teachers will be retained for 
a succession of terms and " second cousins" will not be allowed to teach unless 
they are qualified. P. S. Elwkll, Co. Supt. 

Wood Co. — Our schools are flourishing under the kind and frequent visitations 
of our Superintendent, Mr. Witter, a pleasant and desirable man for the office. 
The school at Rudolph is under the supervision of Miss Lynn, and is progressing 
finely. The scholars are engaged in their studies, to the gratification of the 
patrons. G. 

Waushara Co. — ^We have three town organizations of teachers who meet at 
stated times for improvement and consultation. 

The majority of our schools are doing well, much better than last winter. 
Still some of our teachers are not of the right stamp. I mean they have not the 
power of communicating themselves; no vital power seems to go out of them to 
their pupils; they have not the ability of arousing the dormant energies of those 
committed to their charge. But we have but few such and intend to have still 
less of them next term. 

I have been busy for two months in visiting schools, talking to the people, 
and holding teachers^ meetings in various parts of the county, doing what I can 
to advance the interests of education, and trust my labors have not been wholly 
in vain. 

I should be glad if you could hold an Institute in this county next fall, or send 
some one to do so. I think a great deal of good might result. 

H. 0. Pierce, Co. Supt. 

Marquette Co. — The fear had been expressed that in consequence of the 
absence of the male teachers from the county, the schools must suffer very 
much. This fear I am happy to say for the greatest number of our schools has 
been groundleea Many pupils heretofore the most difficult to govern in the 
Echools are no longer there. Only the best class of teachers, as a general rule^ 
being retained in the schools, it has followed as a natural result that oar schools, 
which under different management might have failed during these times, are not 
only maintained but in many inatanoes are conducted in a manner decidedly 
superior to what they were formerly.— jB. F. H, in the Moarquette Express, 

CoRRisonOKS.— The name of Prof. J. L. Farber, of Gkdesville, was midprinted 
"Traber" last month.— The cost of the school house at Port Atkinson was incor- 
rectly stated $3,000 for $6,000. We take this opportunity to add, that the 
excellent and energetic Principal, Mr. J. K. Pardy, is still at work strengthening 
the cause of high schools and training good scholars. 

Legislative Spelling.— The following is a copy of an amendment, evidently 
prepared for some resolution pending in the Assembly : 

" to a mend by Bequesting ower exCelenCy the (rovener of the State of Wis- 
consin to notify the Govener and ther legislator that slaves or the free afriOan 
Base shall not emagrate to the State of wisConsin."— 5ta^ Jowmai, 
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Delavan Seminary.— This school, whioh is in charge of Rev. A. S. Nicholson, 
has we see formed a teachers' class, which enjoys the occasional services of Mr. 
Cheney, the County Superintendent. 

Wb are indebted to Supts. Foot, of Rock, and Elwell, of La Crosse, for county 
lists of district clerks. 

ABROAD. 

MiOHiaAN.— The State Normal School at Ypsilanti has a register for the past 
year of 407 students in the normal department, and 86 in the experimental 
department It was opened in 1853, and has sent out 110 graduates. It has 
furnished several hundred teachers (undergraduates) for the primary schools, and 
has ever given its influence in submitting each new principle or method in the 
elementary sciences and in the art of instruction, to experunent The full course 
of professional instruction occupies three years and a halt The reqmrements 
for admission are not, however, so extensive as in the Normal School of this 
State. The elements of Latin, Greek, German and French are taught in the 
full course.— jV. Y. Teacher. 

— ^The State University has at present 165 students in the academic, 1*75 in 
the medical, and 90 in the law department ; in all, 430. 

Ohio. — ^Hon. Anson .Smyth, who, for the past six years, has so acceptably and 
honorably filled the office of School Commissioner, retires from that position on 
the 9th inst He will be succeeded by the School Commissioner elect, Hon. 
Charies W. H. Cathcart, of Dayton. 

Mr. Smyth will carry with him, wherever he may go, the best wishes of the 
teachers and friends of education of the State. We hope that his life may loDg 
be spared, and that the good cause which he has served so faithfully, may con- 
tinue to be the recipient of his labors. — Ohio Educational MoniJUy. 

Vermont. — The thirteenth annual meeting of the State Teachers' Association 
was held at Rutland, early in January. The Vermont School Journal pronounces 
it the most successful meeting yet held. Addresses word delivered upon the 
"two ways," (mechanical teaching and real education;) •* the supplementary 
work of the teacher;" "the history of education for the last thirty years," (by 
Chas. Northend, of Conn;) and "school discipline," (by H. Orcutt, author 
of " Gleanings from School Life Experience.") We have marked some extracts 
from these last two addresses. 

The State University, by the last catalogue, had 83 medical and 64 academical 
students. Middlebury College, 64 students. Vermont has no normal school. 

New Tersey. — Although this States like Rhode Island and Pennsylvania, wafc 
somewhat late in the day in establishing public schools, she has, like them also, 
been energetic in her more recent efforts to promote general education. The 
tenth annual meeting of her State Teachers' Association was held at the dose 
of the last year, m Bridgeton. Prof. John S. Hart, LL. D., so long and so widely 
known in connection with the work of education in this country, deliverecl a 
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lecture on normal schools, which the editor of the Neuo York TeacJier gpeak's of in 
the highest terms, and which will be repeated before the county Institutes. It 
may serve to indicate the spuit which obtains in New Jersey, when it is men- 
tioned that a man of such reputation and experience as Dr. Hart has been called 
to take charge of the model school, connected with the normal school under 
Prof. Phelps, at Tienton, 

The Famum Preparatory School at Beverly, founded by the munificence of the 
gentleman whose name it bears, has recently been reorganized as a training 
school for teachers In the object system. Mrs. P. G. Case, the accomplished 
Principal of the school, read a valuable paper on the nature and principles 
of object teaching, before the Association. 

New Jersey has as yet no educational journal of her own, but enjoys a place 
in the JTew York Teacher^ Irom which we gather the above intelligence. 

Kbnttjoet. — ^Hon. Mr. Robinson, Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
K!entucky, shows by his annual report for the year ending Dec. 31, 1862, that in 
those counties of his State in which educational enterprises have been most fos- 
tered, and in which the intelligence of the people is the most marked, there the 
sentiment of loyalty to the Union is the most cordial, immovable and self- 
sacrificing. 

Calitobnia.— A State normal school was opened at San Francisco, July 21, 
under Mr. A. Holmes, Principal, with eleven students— increased since to twenty- 
four. Three thousand dollars was appropriated to start with. One student is 
admitted from each county gratuitously. Others pay in advance. 

The second annual meeting of the ^^ State Teachers' Institute and Educational 
Convention" was held at Sacramento in September. Action was taken toward 
establishing a State teachers' journal. 

The Hon. John Swett, the newly elected State Superintendent, was a practical 
teacher for ten years at San Francisco, and received a large majoriiy over the 
other candidates. Good tor California. — Abridged from New York TeacJier, 

LiBEBiA.— A college was recently opened in Liberia, to be taught by colored 
professors. It has been founded by the liberality of American gentlemen. 
President Roberts in his inaugural says : " The first college in West Africa ij 
founded. Lord Macaulay's prediction, uttered forty years ago, of the illustrious 
University of Timbuctoo, though uttered jocosely, is receiving realization. Truth 
is stranger than fiction."— New York Teacher, 

Thb "Wisconsin Journal op Education for January is full of good things. 
"We have a brief report of Prof. Blaisdell's address, on Thomas Arnold, delivered 
before the State Association, reported by Miss Vail. The address is, as to its 
matter and manner admirable, and Miss Tail has given happy expression in her 
notes. This is followed by a most admirable letter of Ex-Com. Smyth of OhiOf 
copied irom Ohio Educational Monthly ^ to a teacher who desired a "recommend," 
in which Bra Smyth talks plam English about a visit to the applicaat's school. 
We will give this letter to our readers so soon as space will admit An article 
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on Institutes, and several other practical papers complete the number.— jVew Tork 
Teacher. 

We return the compliment o( Bro. Cruikshank, editor of the Teacher^ by 
remarking that every number which he issues is filled with good things. We 
always find tlie most varied educational intelligence in its pages, and have bor* 
rowed pretty freely therefrom for the present number. 

By the way, the R I. ScTioolmaster has further complimented Prof. Blaisdell 
and Miss Vail, by republishing her report of his address. It was delivered 
again, we observe, before the Illinois State Association at its late meeting ; and 
both that and Prof Butler's racy lecture on common place books were warmly 
received. 

UNIVERSITY NORMAL SCHOOL. 

« 

The commencement of the first term is definitely fixed, as will be seen by the 
advertisement, for the I'7th of March, which is the earliest period that the south 
building can be vacated and got ready for the purpose. There are indications, 
we learn, of a good attendance at the outset, and several applicants have signi- 
fied their purpose to go through the entire course of study. This is encouraging. 
It will be seen that Miss Moody, who has been teaching with much success at 
Geneva, is to fill the place of Preceptress. 

GUYOT'S MAPS. 

Judging fix>m thO/Specimen which we have seen, these Maps aro by all odds 
the most truthful and striking yet published, besides being most beautiful to the 
eye. Instead of exhibiting a mere dead level or ground plan, the bold drawing 
and ingenious coloring almost produce the eflect of actual relieC The advertise- 
ment on another page gives a full idea of these maps. South America and the 
United States are now ready. Published by Charles Scribner, New York. 

FOR SALE. 

We have a School Harmonium, of the kind advertised on the last page of the 
cover, which has been used a short time, (thus testing its excellence,) and 
which will be sold at less than cost. 

ATWATER'S SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 
This system is much liked by those who have tried it. The advertisement on 
the last page gives a lull and clear idea of the plan. 

A Class Book op Geography, containing a complete Syllabus of Oral Instruc- 
tion on the method of Object Teaching; also. Map Exercises, systematically 
arranged for class drill. Adapted to any Series of Geographies. By E. K. 
White, A. M., Editor of the Ohio Educational Monthly. 

This little book is one of a class destined to come into extensive use, as the 
art of teaching advances. We mean manuals for oral teaching. Any teacher 
who has intelligence and energy enough to break away from the dead round 
of mechanical question and answer, will find this book a very valuable help. 
The suggestions on "prunary Ideas" of the sttliject, ''home geography," &e.« 
are excellent. Published by W. B. Smith k Co., Cinchinati, Ohio. Prite (we 
judge) about 10 cents. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS.* 

On the present occasion I propose to make a brief and cursory review 
of educational changes and operations in this country within the last 
thirty years. All changes are not improvements, and yet we have reason 
to feel that the interests of popular education have been steadily and 
surely onward and upward. 

It is now less than forty years since a general and wide spread apathy 
prevailed over all the land in relation to common schools. School houses . 
were unseemly in appearance, inconvenient and uncomfortable in their 
arrangements, uninviting in their location and surroundings; teachers 
were poorly paid and more poorly qualified; apparatus was almost un- 
known; blackboards and charts and maps were unthought of, and had 
any one proposed the purchase of a clock, he would have been regarded 
as a fit subject for a mad-house. 

Schools were seldom if ever visited by parents or citizens; the teacher 
kept school because hired so to do, and the children were sent to keep 
them out of the way. The public school was well Enough for the poor, 
bul^not to be thought of for the sons and daughters of affluence. 

It was under such a state of affairs that a few true friends of educa- 
tion set themselves about the work of reform. To accomplish the ends 
desired, it was deemed indispensable that there should be associated 
action and effort. 

In August, 1830, several hundred persons, mostly teachers, assembled 
from as many as eleven different States, and otganized the American In- 
stitute of Instruction, the oldest educational association in our land. 
They have met from that time to the present, annually, devoting at least 

^Abstract of an address before the Yermont State Teachers' Astfooiation, Jan. 8, 1868, 
by Oharles Northendf editor of the Oonnectioat Common School Joumai, and Assistant 
State gnperintendent of Bohools. 
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three days at each session^ in listening to lectures from leading educators, 
comparing observations and opinions, and contributing in various ways, 
each to a common stock for the benefit of all. For thirty.two consecu- 
tive years have the annual meetings of the Association been held in dif- 
ferent parts of the northern States, and many thousands of teachers have 
been profited by its lectures and discussions. From small beginnings at 
first, crowded audiences now attend upon its sessions. 

In 1839, the first teachers' institute ever held was convened in the city 
of Hartford, under the direction of Hon. Henry Barnard, assisted by the 
kte lamented T. H. Gallaudet and others. From the beginning, the 
number of institutes has continued to increase until at least one thou- 
sand are now held annually in the northern and western States, and at 
least fifty thousand teachers yearly participate in their benefits. 

The next and higher step was the establishment of normal schools. 
The first of these was opened at Lexington, Massachusetts, in 1839. 
The attendance at first was very limited, and considerable opposition was 
manifested, but it grew in numbers and favor continually, and now the 
State of Massachusetts has four normal schools, well supported by the 
State, and all well filled with students, even in these times of war. In 
addition to this the city of Boston supports an independent normal sqliool 
for the purpose of training young ladies to become teachers in the schools 
of the city. New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Khode Island and Connecticut, have each a normal school in 
successful operation, while California has recently made a liberal appro- 
priation for the establishment of a similar institution on our Pacific 
borders. 

Another modem auxiliary in the cause of popular education may be 
found in the establishment and circulation of educational periodicals. In 
1826 Prof, Wm. Russell established The Journal of Education, the first 
periodical ever published devoted exclusively to educational matters. In 
1840 it passed into the hands of the late Wm. C. Woodbridge and its 
name was changed to Annals of Education, The work received a lim- 
ited circulation, both in this country and in Europe. But it was in 
advance of the times; its able articles were not generally appreciated, 
and it soon died of starvation. In July, 1838, the Hon. Henry Barnard 
commenced the publication of the Connecticut Common School Journal, 
This journal continued to be published by Mr. Barnard until 1853, since 
which time it has been published under the auspices of the State Asso- 
ciation. In June, 1839, Horace Mann commenced the publication of the 
Massachnsetta Common School Journal, and continued its publication for 
the period of ten years. It then passed into the editorial hands of Wm. 
B. Fowler, and in one short year it died. 
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The jear 1848 marks a new era in educational periodioale. At the an- 
nual meeting of the Massachasetts Teachers' Association the subject 
of starting a new educational periodical was freely discussed, and while 
all admitted that much good had been accomplished by those already 
named) it was still felt that the time had arrived for starting a journal 
of a more professional charae.ter — one which should enlist the sympathies 
of the teachers, and call from them articles of a more practical bearing. 
The discussion resulted in the appointment of a committee of twelve 
teachers, who were to constitute a board of editors — four of the number 
to act as general managers and resident editors. These were Thomas 
Sherwin, of the Boston high school, John D. Philbriok, and Samuel 
Bates, then both teachers in Boston, and one other from a neighboring 
town. This sub-committee took charge of the new journal, arranged for 
its publication, made appeals to teachers for subscriptions, and to make 
the expense as little as possible, they attended to the mailing of the sev- 
eral numbers— and yet, with the most rigid economy, the expenses of the 
work exceeded the income to the amount of about $150 the first year. 
It entered upon its second- year with more encouraging prospects, and has 
continued to exist, and to breathe a life-giving influence until the pres- 
ent day. 

The plan inaugurated by Massachusetts was imitated by other States 
in the following order: 

New York Teacher, January, 1851. Pennsylvania School Journal, 
July, 1852. Ohio Journal of Education, now Educational Monthly, 
January, 1852. Connecticut Common School Journal, January, 1853. 
Michigan Journal of Education, January, 1854; died recently of neglect 
and starvation. Bhod^ Island Schoolmaster, March, 1855. Indiana 
School Journal, January, 1856. Wisconsin Journal of Education, July, 
1856. New Hampshire Journal of Education, January, 1857. Illinois 
Teacher, January, 1858. Maine Teacher, June, 1858. Missouri Educa- 
tor, May, 1858. North Carolina Journal of Education, January, 1858. 
Tht) last two died of the rebellion fever, at the early age of two years 
and eight months. May they rise again to a higher and better life. 
Vermont School Journal, April, 1859. ' Iowa Instructor, October, 1859. 
Educational Monthly, Louisville, Ky., November, 1859. Died in infancy. 
Southern Teacher, Ala., August, 1859. Killed by slavery and rebellion, 
at the tender age of one year and eight months. Its last numbers were 
filled with sermoQS advocating slavery. Iowa School Journal, January, 
1860. Of these nineteen journals, fifteen were started and supported in 
States that were thoroughly loyal, and fourteen of these still survive, 
-while not W single educational periodical now exists within the so called 
Confederate States of America. They have all gone to their proper place. 
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Another step in the progress of education is the production of books 
of a professional bearing. Previous to the year 1830^ there was .not in 
our country a work especially designed for school-teachers. The first 
work of this class was prepared by S. R. Hall, soon after the opening 
of his teachers* seminary at Andover, Mass., in 1830. Many a teacher 
was quickened and edified for his work, by perusing HalFs Lectures on 
Sohool Teaching. This was followed by a small, full and very sensible 
work, entitled The Teacher Taught, by Rev. Dr. Davis, of WestfieU, 
Mass. 

Since that time educational >7orks have multiplied, and now every 
teacher who will may own a professional library. The works of Abbot 
and Barnard, of Emerson and Potter, of Page and Mansfield, of Mayhew 
and Holbrook, of Ogden and Orcutt, of Bates and Wells, and others,* 
contain much of value to teachers, while the able reports of state and 
city superintendents abound in valuable hints and statistical information. 

But time will not allow us to go into details. We think we have 
already said enough to show that changes many and great have taken 
place in the educational field within the last two-score years. Let as 
pass to consider some of the good results of the several efforts to which 
allusion has been made, and ascertain whether, upon the whole, such 
efforts have been of a compensatory nature. 

Ist. The public mind has been greatly aroused and enlightened in re- 
lation to the general subject of popular education. 

At the time of Mr. Mann's election to the Secretaryship of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education, it was no easy matter to secure a respecta- 
ble gathering of citizens to listen to a lecture on education. I need not 
tell you how it is now. The largest churches and halls in New England 
have time and again been densely filled with attentive listeners to lectures 
and discussions on the subject of common schools. 

2d. As a result of the preceding, thousands and tens of thousands 
of old and uncomfortable school houses have forever disappeared, and all 
over the hill-sides and valleys of the North and West we may behold neat 
and attractive edifices which at once testify to the increased interest and 
intelligence of the people, and open a pleasant prospect to the eye and 
mind of the child as he commences the ascent of the hill of science. 

3d. Another evidence of the increased interest in common schools 
may be found in the more general attendance upon them in many commu- 
nities. The city of Boston affords a striking proof of this. At the 
present time the number of pupils in private schools is only 33 per cent, 
of the number in 1817; and only 5 per cent, of the number in public 
schools. 



^Not the least of vhom if Mr. Nerthend h\m§9lU^EMr Yt, aohool Journal 
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4th. The amount of instraotion given in common schools is far greater 
than it was twenty-five or thirty years ago. 

5th. Increase of school apparatus. Blackboards were first used in 
Andover, Mass.; by W. H. Wells, now of Chicago. 

6th. Another result of the efforts which have been made, may be seen 
HI the improved discipline of our schools. Ther^ is now far less of sever- 
ity and arbitrary despotism in school government than there was thirty 
years ago, and a discipline far more mild and moral, as well as effectual^ 
has been adopted in our best schools, 

7th. Still another result is the improvement of teachers and a better 
appreciation of their services by the public. While we have none who 
excel Page, and others like him of his day, we contend that the average 
qualifications of teachers are far higher than they were. 

As then the teacher of to-day is called to labor with increased facili- 
ties, and under more favorable circumstances, it becomes him well to con- 
sider the responsibilities which rest upon him. He cannot live for him- 
self and be guiltless; he cannot lold his arms and slumber; he has a duty 
to perform. It is his to carry on the great work which has been so well 
commenced, and so far advanced. It is a noble cause and is worthy 
of the best efforts of the best men. 



EDUCATION AND CITIZENSHIP. 

[The following extract from au address at the semi-annual commencement 
of the Philadelphia Central High School, by B. H. Brewster, an eminent Democratic 
lawyer, and an alumnus of the school, is suited to these times, and very forcibly 
shows that good citizenship cannot be secured without a sound education :] 

Other Governments assume that men mi^st be restrained by fear, but 
we have established ourselves on broader foundations. We enlighten the 
mind and purify the hearts of children by early and judicious teaching, 
and fit them for the duties and obligations of life. We lift men from the 
low level of stibjection to the higher table land of citizenship. A coun- 
try to be governed as we are, by popular will, must be inhabited by edu- 
cated men, or it will soon drift away into anarchy, and become the prey 
of factions, and then pass into the hands of some established aristocracy, 
oligarchy or despotism. By educated men I do not mean only those who 
have been taught in the schools; for men may have the knowledge 
of books, and not know their fellows and their wants. Men may inform 
their minds and widen the circle of their thoughts, and yet do all that at 
the cost of their moral natures. They may be wonders of wisdom and 
learning, and at the same time monsters in their affections and human 
sympathies. They may fathom the depths of science, and yet may be 
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outstripped b^ a little child in the knowledge of that whioh passeth com- 
prehension, and which maketh perfect wisdom — the knowledge of Him 
in whom we live, and move, and have our being. It is because we have 
been unmindful of the element of pietj, the strongest as it is the purest 
instinct of our nature, that I sometimes fear we have fallen into the 
grief that now afflicts us as a people. We have been intent in our pub* 
lie schools only on mental culture, and in our business training and pur- 
suits in stimulating industrious habits and bold, energetic ways of action. 
We have behaved as if the sum of life was to be made up by aiming at 
and achieving success and intellectual freedom by banishing ignorance, 
forgetting all the while that there is a purity of nature to be had only as 
the product of good deeds, of generous thoughts and an abiding faith in 
Him whose service is perfect freedom. We talk of our rights and liber- 
ties an citizens, but we never think that with the office of citizenship 
there come solemn duties, and that the rights which we boast of as being 
ours are but a sacred trust for the faithful discbarge of which we shall 
be held to a strict account here and hereafter. The proper knowledi^e 
of both our religious and public duties requires that we shall have some 
suitable preparation of heart as well as of mind; purification of nature 
as well as gathering of knowledge. And the lad who, leaving this or any 
other school of learning, is bent only on using what he has acquired for 
his own personal gain or promotion, will find before he has gone far in 
the journey of life that he has left behind him some of those equipments 
that are necessary for success. The most precious elements of his nature 
he has neglected, and when he should touch the prize he will find, alas I 
that he is too feeble to grasp it. Men as selfish and as designing as him- 
self will jostle him, and in their rivalry delight to expose his shortcom- 
ings, and point out the infirmities of a character that has been weakened 
by a want of moral dignity and a neglect to cultivate the nobler, purer 
virtues of our nature. 

Wherever ignorance and want of education prevail, there you will find 
a superstitious, rebellious, arrogant race of men. Wherever education 
and want of religious training prevail, you will there find a race of men 
wise in their own conceit, exacting in their demands, and intolerant 
of the opinions of others. From such material you cannot make good 
citizens or build up a prosperous state, 

** For righteousneas it is, alone, that can 
Exalt a nation or promote a man." 

How, then, can we wonder at what is now passing before us ? When 
we have been so intent upon our rights of property, so earnest upon our 
liberty of person, one part of us so vain of our general education, and 
another part of us scorning that as a needless duty of the State, and 
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standing proudly upon serfdom as if that ennobled those who owned and 
made all others meaner men. 

How little attraction has oar public life for the better sort of men T 
How few of our officials are chosen because thej are fit for their duties, 
yes, duties, that is the word, of the place that is to be filled ? Si:^fiFrage 
has become ^o cheap , and we so apathetic to its value, that men must 
be roused to do their duty at the polls by drum and trumpet and flaunt- 
ing banner and marching hosts and wild declamation. The educated, 
moral and responsible neglect it, while it is abused by the ignorant, vic- 
ious and thriftless. Each canvass is called a campaign and each election 
a victory. Theoretically this is a democratic republic; practically it hasv 
been an oligar<my of place-hunters. In the cities the tavern keepers 
make the delegates, the delegates make the candidates for the city, state 
and nation; the delegates from the cities govern the large states, the 
large states the conventions of the Union, and the party from such be- 
ginnings elect the officer. When we thus trace this foul stream to its 
still fouler source, can we wonder that better men stand aside and refuse 
to enter into competition with such rivals or to court the favor of such 
patrons ? 

"He that finds one drop ot Heaven's sweet mercy ux his cup, 
' Can dig, beg, rot and perish, well content, 

So he may wrap himself in honest rags 

At his last gasp ; but could not for a world 

Fish up his dirty and dependent bread 

From pools and ditches of the Commonwealth, 

Sordid and sickening at his own success." 
Could all this be so if education had done her proper work, and ''sweet 
religion'' been more than ** a rhapsody of words V Would not mental 
freedom, real mental freedom, freedom from intolerance and pride of 
opinion, freedom from sectional vain-glory, freedom from scorn of learn- 
ing and the fruits of honest, labor and humility in the sight of Heaven, 
have been followed by other works than those which now engage us, and 
make us a scandal and reproach to ourselves ? I say nothing of what 
others think of us. I say to ourselves, for our own high standard of pub- 
lic duty is the only one by which we can be tested and at whose dread 
tribunal we can be condemned. The people of other countries may think 
and grieve at our calamities as they defer their own deliverance, but they 
dare not speak. We have never heard their views. Those who do speak 
for them are their masters, and in their hearts they hate us and gladly 
smile upon treason to encourage a resistance that shall weaken both and 
make good their prophecies. And so I say I care not what they think. 
But I do care for what we think, and how we think and why we think. 
Here, in such forums as this, are we to look for the correction of those 
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errors for which we are now punbhed; here, where the yoang are trained, 
and where their parents and friends gather in to greet them as they come 
forth adorned with the honors of their schools, becaose they have done 
their duty and are now about to be adyanced to still higher duties; here, 
if we would save the state, are to be excited nobler thoughts than love 
of power, thirst for gain or pride of opinion. 



{,rrom tli« Stota Joamal.] 

THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 

The State University, so called, at Madison, finds but little favor with the 
people outside of Madison, and a disposition is manifested to take the entire 
fund (if the tenns of the grant will permit it) and give it to the common school 
fund. The institution, under its present management, is ol veiy little literary 
benefit to the State; its charges for tuition are higher than at other colleges; 
and its funds largely appropriated to the officers and professors — Richland Obsfr, 

The above paragraph, unintentionally we presume, contains quite a 
number of errors. We submit the following corrections, and a few addi- 
tional statements. 

In the first place the State University is the State University in fact, 
as well as in name. It was endowed by a grant of Congress, which the 
State has no more right to appropriate to the conmion schools than it has 
to appropmate to them a like amount of the United States war fund. (See 
section 6, article 10, of the constitution of Wisconsin, and also the law 
of Congress making the grant.) 

It is not strictly true that the State University "finds but little favor 
with the people outside of Madison." There are now within its walls 
students from all parts of the State, and firom adjoining States. Among 
educated and unprejudiced men acquainted with our University, it standi 
higher than most western institutions of learning. But granting that 
the statement is true, it is not the fault of the University itself, bat 
rather the fault of persons outside, who have either through ignorance 
or in behalf of the interests of colleges and academies in other parts 
of the State, sought to prejudice the people against the University. If 
<<the institution" is of "very little literary benefit to the State," it ia 
not because its buildings are not ample, its apparatus and other means 
of illustration well appointed, and its instruction proffered of the very 
highest grade. "Its charges for tuition," instead of being "higher" 
than similar charges " at other colleges," are only about half as large as 
they are at the Beloit College, and, we think, at any other college in Wis- 
consin. 

An ezdiange mentions the fact that "the expenses of a student for a 
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year, inolading tuition, boardiog, &c./' at the Racine Oollege, '' are hui 
$225. The <' &o" we presume, means lights, fuel and washing. On that 
supposition the same expenses at the State University foot up as follows: 

Tuition, room rent and fuel, $10 50 per term, three terms a year, $31 50 
Board, maximum price, and in the normal department, including 
table and bedstead for private room, $2 per week, 39 weeks 
to the year, - - - - - - 78 00 

Washing, say $^I per month, - - -^ « . 9 00 

Lights, say $1 per term to each student in a room, - - 3 00 

Total expenses for a year, not including clothing and books, $121 50 

This is but S9 more than half the amount charged at the Racine Col- 
lege, and is much less than like expenses at any institution of learning 
that we know of, either east or west, which charges its students anything 
at all. It is little if any higher than the charges of institutions which, 
like the University of Michigan, are nominally free. 

The fees paid by students are appropriated to the support of the fac- 
ulty, and are fixed by them. We submit that when these fees are put at 
so low a figure, it does not show a very alarming disposition on the part 
of those gentlemen to talqp over-pay for their sernces, and we are confi- 
dent that they get no more than they would be paid for like services 
elsewhere. 

The site of the University is probably the most beautiful of any site 
occupied by a similar institution anywhere in the United States, and its 
location, which is fixed by the Constitution, is easily accessible from aU 
parts of the State. The private rooms are the best furnished by any 
institution in the north-west, and are the finest rooms designed for simi- 
lar purposes, to be found anywhere in the Union, except, perhaps, at the 
new Wesleyan University, at Troy, New York. The study rooms are 
very large, eaeh is heated by a hot air furnace, and has attached to it two 
bed rooms, and in some cases three, besides a closet. 

The discipline at the University, statements which have found their 
wav iifitt^ various papers to the contrary notwithstanding, is of the most 
wholesome character. Each student is treated as a gentleman till his 
•wn acts show him to be otherwise, when he is at once dealt with acoord- 
^g to the establislKd laws of the institution. While harshness is 
avoided on the one h^d, care is taken that there shall not be slackness 
on the other. The whole theory of the treatment of the student, is that 
such restraints shall be thrown around him as will best enable him to 
control and govern himself, and to make of himself a respectable, sociali 
moral and intelligent being. 

If as much pains had been taken by members of the Legislature and 
others to place the University of Wisconsin before the people in ite 
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proper light, as there has been taken to tradace it; we believe that there 
wonld now be far less cause for complaint of its not doing its full share 
of the educational work of the State. There is now to be added to the 
University a normal department, which willj we think, silence much fault- 
finding. We respectfully ask our exchanges throughout the State to 
mention the fact, and in addition thereto to aid in exposing the misrep- 
resentations and false impressions which are afloat in regard to the 
highest institution of learning in Wisconsin— an institution which it is 
the duty of every good citizen to assist in making, not an object of ridi- 
cule and contempt, but the fairest ornament of our truly liberal and dem- 
ocratic educational system. 



TWO WAYS. 
A certain man of learning and genius with whom I am acquainted, 
being frustrated in the hope of a distinguished career by a disease which 
compelled his physician to interdict all severer taskwork of the brain, 
centered the ambition denied to himself in his only son, whom he edu- 
cated at home. To him, brilliant and quick, this boy seemed the most 
stolid of dunces. A friend to whom he complained of the filial stupidity 
which destroyed his last earthly hope, and embittered the sole occupation 
which sustained his interest in the world, said to him, " Let the boy stay 
with me a week, and at the end of that time I will tell you what can be 
done with him." The father consented. When the week was over the 
friend came to him and said, " Courage ! your boy has one faculty, in the 
natural strength of which he excels both you and myself. It is true that 
he can learn only a very little at a time, and that with a slowness and 
difficulty which must be tenderly consulted. But the very slowness and 
difficulty with which he acquires an idea, impresses that idea lastingly on 
his mind, unless you confuse and efface it by sending another idea to un- 
settle it before it is fixed. If, when he brings you his exercise of eix 
lines, blurred and blotted, you cry ' Blockhead V and give him ^Ml^ eM 
the ear, certainly you give him something to remember which in Mfe'hfc 
his lesson — ^you give him a box in the ear I Place before him one4^piMt 
a time — associate it with pleasure, not pain; he wijl keep that oneti^e^ 
firmly, and that one idea will lead on to another. -JJBi'a word, never aoold 
him for the slowness of his apprehension; praise him 'cordially for the 
tenaciousness of his memory. Instead of six lines and blame, give him 
one line and praise." The father mused. ** Now you mention it," said 
he, " the boy has a good memory, though not in his lesson. He is never 
at fault in a date if it be not in his history, and never forgets a place 
if it be not in his Latin grammar." 
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"And what is more/* said the friend, " do you not find that, while he 
cannot learn bj heart any abstract maxims of right and wrong which 70a 
extract from the Spectator or Blair's Sermons, he is as honest as if he 
had digested a whole library of essays and sermons ? You leave year 
shillings loose on your table, ready to his hand, if he wished to bay a 
kite or trap; bat he never takes one, does he?" " Certainly not— it is 
bad enough that he should be a dunce; Heaven forbid that he should be 
a thief 1" 

" Well, then, the boy has acquired for himself an idea of scrupulous 
honor — even under temptation; that idea came to him insensibly and 
without being confused by other ideas of pain — came to him partly 
through the silent influences of your own living example, of your own 
careless talk when you are not teaching, and partly from the unconscious 
sentiment of pride and pleasure in knowing that he is implicitly trusted. 
Now, do you think that, with the gifts of a tenacious memory and with 
a strong sense of the point of honor, you should as little fear that yoUr 
boy will remain a dunce as that he will become a thief ? Lead him up- 
ward to learning ho gradually, that you do not create the necessities for 
blame which are stumbling in his way. You create those necesssities 
if you ask him to do what you know he cannot do. Quick and brilliant 
like yourself you cannot make him, but you can easily make him solid 
and judicious. Look round the world — for one man who wins high place 
in it through quickness and brilliancy, do you not count twenty men who 
have achieved positions more enviable through solidity and judgment ? 
Now, let me call in your boy; yon shall hear him repeat a fable which he 
has learned by heart in less time than he could learn two lines of the 
Propria quce maribus, and you will at once, when you hear him, divine 
the reason why.'' 

The boy is called in. He begins, at first iiesitatingly and shyly, to 
repeat the fable cf The Hare and the Tortoise. But scarcely has he got 
through three lines before the friend cries out, " Capital I well remem- 
bered;" the boy's face begins to brighten, his voice gets more animated. 
The friend shows the liveliest interest in the story, and especially in the 
success of the tortoise, and at the close exclaims, "Boy, if I had your 
memory, I would master all that is worth remembering. Think, as long 
as you live, of the hare and the tortoise, and, let the hare jeer, the tor- 
toise will win the race." 

" I don't flatter him, you see," wl^pered the friend to the father. " I 
don't tell him that he is the hare; I tell him frankly that he is the tor- 
toise, and can't afford to lose an inch of^his way." (Aloud) — " And 
now, my boy, if we are to beat the hare, we must get through the Pro- 
pria quce maribus, but we must get it, like *the tortoise, inch by inch. 
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Your father will not set you more than one line at a time, and will give 
you your own time to learn it; and as I know that a more honest, honor- 
able boy does not ezisi; so we trust to you to say when you find that one 
line is too little — that the pain of learning more is not equal to the pleas- 
ure of getting on, and oatohing up with the hare; and by the end of the 
month we shall have you asking to learn a dozen lines. Meanwhile 
fasten your whole mind upon ono line." 

The boy smiled; the father saw the smile and embraced him. The 
hint was taken, and though, certainly, the boy never ripened into a wit 
or a poet, he took honors at the University, and now promises to become 
one of the safest and soundest consulting lawyers at the Chancery bar. 
May his father, who still lives, see his son on the road to the woolsack I 
— Bulwer, in Blackwood. 



REPORTS OP COUNTY SUPERINTENDEN*rS. 

We commence this month the publication of extracts from the reports of the 
County Superlatendeats, for 1863, the first year of their services. Many impor- 
tant facts and suggestions will be found scattered through them. We should be 
glad if space permitted their publication entire — more especially as the number 
of copies of the Report of the State Superintendent printed this year is much 
less than usual, through the remarkably cUscriminaling economy of the Legisla- 
ture. 

Brown Countt.— There is one difficulty connected with the operation 
of the law establishing graded certificates: but few of the candidates for 
examination can know beforehand in what town they will be enp^agod to 
teach, and some may probably teach in two different towns during the 
year. The schools in this county generally do not require the services 
of teachers of the higher grades, nor can the people afford to pay them. 
[The latter part of this assertion may be true; but the youngest and 
most backward pupils require the best teachers. — EtCr.] 

I have visited the schools in the county at various times, and have 
found generally among the people a disposition to aid in any plan that 
would tend to raise the character and grade of the schools. An attempt 
was made to open a teachers' institute, but owing to a variety of reasons 
so few were present that I deemed it advisable to postpone it until the 
^dnter, when the traveling through the country will be better. It is de- 
signed to have an institute in connection with a teachers' association^ 
and to have a series of lectures delivered on educational subjects. — J. K 
Anderson, 

BuTTALO County. — ^I have been forced to bend your directions a trifle, 
considering that we have only 21 teachers to supply 30 schools, and are 
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even losing some of this number; the males being attraoted by the state 
of Yirginiai and the females equally so by the state of matrimony. 

As to the condition of schools in this county, I cannot pass a general 
judgment, covering the whole county, as we have schools of all grades: 
decidedly bad, indifferently good, and very good ones ; and their quality 
is always proportionate to the interest which the people in the neighbor- 
hood manifest in their prosperity. 

I am sorry to say that the people generally do not show their esteem 
in the proper manner, that is, by visiting their children while in school, 
and I know of but very few instances in which a district officer has 
shown his face in any school during the year. The consequence is, that 
only such schools as have come under the rule of very energetic teachers, 
can show a proper supply of window lights, books, pails, brooms, chalk 
and sponges. As a rule, our school houses are too small; in winter 
time the children are too close to the stove^ in summer they have no play 
grounds outside, except the street or road. 

That the new regulations have awakened a new spirit in our teachers 
cannot be denied; they feel proud that they are able to hold their posi- 
tion under the new pressure, they have become ambitious, and it would 
be strange if the scholars had not caught the disease, for pride, vigor and 
ambition are contagious, and it is well that they are. — A, Finkelnburg, 

Calumbt County. — Two-thirds of the school-houses are " log houses,*' 
some of which are very conveniently and neatly finished, but many 
of them are impositions upon the name. I found, too, that the school 
houses were excellent representatives of the communities in which they 
were situated. I have made it a point when visiting them to find the 
members of the board and have them accompany me to the schools; some 
times excuses for not going were given, but they generally went, and I 
believe their presence resulted in much good both in encouraging and in 
repairing. The first institute in the county was organized last Septem- 
ber. About three-fourths of the teachers were present and the result 
may be inferred from the result of my examinations which were held the 
next week. Twenty-foor teachers were licensed; since then I have called 
and held a special examination, at which six consented to teach. The 
balance are going to school, and I expect to report favorably concerning 
them hereafter. — A. W, Hammond* 

Dane County — Ist District. — The teachers seem to be ambitious to 
press onward. Many applicants for the third grade certificate have been 
heard to say, ''At the next examination I thall try for a higher grade." 
About fifty the corrent year have subscribed for the Educational Journal, 
and about as many have purchased the little work entitled " Gleanings 
from School Life Experience." 
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Three iDstitutes have been held daring the jear, in which, we hambly 
trast, some good was accomplished among teachers and people. In these 
institutes the people have generously extended a helping hand. 

In the present abnormal condition of our national affairs we can hardly 
expect to advance our educational institutions. If we can but stay them 
against the adverse tide we do well. 

A majority of our male teachers have "gone at their country's call.^' 
Hence a younger, less experienced class of teachers must do the work. 

The county superintendency system has a few enemies in the district. 
Generally they are those>whose personal interests have in some way col- 
lided with the interests of the system. Fault-finding does not seem to 
prevail. I trust the people are willing to give the system a fair trial. 

Many urge the necessity of a connecting link between the county su- 
perintendent and the districts, and with much propriety. 

There is also some complaint touching the matter of school inspection, 
and justly, too. It is in many respects a failure. The superintendent 
that has, as many have, 130 schools in his charge, can at best make but 
one short call on each, and district officers are lawless on the subject. 

These are some of the objections to the system, to which we can only 
answer, give us time, — B. A Barlow, 

Dane County — 2d District. — I found several persons teaching with- 
out certificates, among whom were some of the best teachers. The 
excuse rendered for not attending the examinations was, that the '' dis- 
trict board advised them not to do so." [Very bad advice. — St, Sup'U'\ 

I have visited nearly all the schools under my supervision. In the 
early summer they were found generally well attended and'prosperous^^ 
while those visited later in the season were, with few exceptions, poorlj' 
attended. In some schools I found only four scholars. The larger 
children were required in the fields, and the smaller were too young to 
go unattended. 

So common was this condition of things, that I was led to suggest the 
propriety of introducing three school terms instead of two, which should 
be so arranged as to leave the children to labor during haying and har- 
vesting. In several schools the result was reached by a vacation, during 
which teachers and pupils were alike in the field. The schools generally 
presented evidences of commendable zeal and diligence on the part of the 
teachers, and although 'Uhere are some drones in every hive," I have 
oonfidehce that the present system of examination and school-visiting; 
will, if adhered to, work a thorough and much needed reform. The fact 
that many teachers who have taught for years are seeking out and 
attending the best schools in order to fit themselves more folly for tlxeir 
work, confirms me in this confidence.— iSf. L. Hooker. 
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Door County.— The interest in sohools in this coantj is not as great 
as I could wish; but, thank Go(3, it is improviog. It is almost impossi- 
ble to get school boards and parents to visit thoir schools. 

Our wants in this county are: uniformity in school books; larger 
school bouses ; maps, charts and apparatus ; better order in the school 
room; and co operation of parents and school boards. — M, E. Lyman. 

Eau CiiAIbe County. — Many districts, or rather sections of country, 
had been for two or three years after their settlement without any schools, 
the children growing up in ignorance. The first school district organized 
in this county was in 1856. Most of the teachers had not been engaged 
in teaching for years previous. Some were very incompetent for the 
work. My effort was, so far as possible, to give the teachers an illustra 
tion of the method of teaching by hearing the recitations myself. I was 
generally successful in securing the attendance of some of the district 
officers, and where this was the case my efforts were appreciated and 
recommendations sustained. 

Many of the teachers were able to improve upon my suggestions, and 
it was exceedingly gratifying to witness, upon my second visit, the im- 
provement that had been niade, especially in reading. A few of the 
teachers had not the capacity to carry out my suggestions, and rather 
made the matter worse than better. 

As a whole, our summer schools have been much improved from for- 
mer years, and about one half taught by superior teachers. The system 
of examination has been a great stimulus to teachers, and a class have 
been most industrious in their efforts to obtain another year a oertificate 
of a high grade. Nearly every school in the county has been visited 
twice during the summer term. — A, Kidder, 

Fond du Lac County. — In the month of October, an institute for 
teachers of the county of Fond da Lae was held at the city of Ripon, 
commencing on Monday, the 13th, and continuing till Friday evening. 
About fifty were present. At the close of the institute, a teachers' asso- 
ciation for the county was formed, and work for them laid out, which, 
when performed, will, I trust, be attended with great practical good. 
The doings of the association will, from time to time, be duly reported 
to you. • [See January number, p. 204. — EdW»'\ 

The results of the county system are, so far, very auspicious. There 
has been a decided improvement in the qualification of teachers, not only 
in regard to their scholarship, but also in their ability in the art of teach- 
ing. Better methods of instruction are introduced, and better order is 
prevailing in the schools everywhere, and the business of teaching is 
made decidedly more respectable. — E. Boot 

Qbant Oountt. — ^I visited over one hundred schools. As there were 
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one hundred aod Bizty-nine in session^ I could not visit all. Bat sach 
was the variety of those I did visit, I felt as I looked in my note-book 
and read the records which I kept during my visitations , that, to say the 
least, I was more fully prepared to enter upon my work which immedi- 
ately followed: the holding of institutes and the examination of teachers. 

Our county, consisting of twenty-nine towns, I divided into eight in- 
spection districts. In each inspection district I first spent three days; 
one half of the time was devoted to teaching, drilling and lecturing, and 
the other half to examinations. 

I had the aid and co-operation of the leading teachers of our county, 
and, I believe, the countenance and sympathy of the friends of education 
and the patrons of schools. Really, I feel greatly encouraged and ani- 
mated by the kindness, hospitality and evident interest of the people. 

It gives me pleasure to state that, besides ten new school houses 
which have been built during the past year, many old ones have been 
greatly repaired and made, in all respects, convenient and comfortable. 
But it is to be regretted that there are yet many entirely unfit and almost 
worthless. The average size of fifty school houses which I measured, I 
find to be 8^ feet from floor to ceiling, and only 15 J by 21 f. These are 
expected to contain 3,100 pupils, or by average 62 pupils each. Such a 
room, containing 5,915 cubic feet of atmosphere, willsupply oxygen suf- 
ficient to last that number of pupils only about nine minutes I Were 
such a room air tight, 31 pupils could live in it only 18 minutes. Of 
course a room cannot be air tight, but numerous instances of fearful 
approximation exist. It is an alarming fact that hundreds of the pupils 
of our schools are in a dying state, while trying to live and sthdy, as 
they are forced to inhale the poison that is constantly being ejected from 
their lungs. I am trying to sound the alarm with all the ability I pos- 
sess, and I trust I have already seen some cheering results. 

In our district school houses, the children receive instruction during a 
considerable portion of the year, and their appearance, convenience and 
comfort exert a controlling influence over all who receive their first rudi- 
ments therein. Pleasant and commodious school houses have a Htrong 
tendency to attach children to the school, to their studies and to virtue; 
therefore, ''the school house should be located on a piece of ground 
of liberal dimensions, at a suitable distance from the road, in the midst 
of a natural or artificial grove, encircled by a suitable fence." It should 
bo not less than 26 by 30 feet on the ground, and 10 or 12 feet from the 
floor to the ceiling, for the accommodation of 50 pupils. It should be 
supplied with a convenient ventilator, be seated with proper seats, so 
that no two persons could sit together; and be furnished with a black- 
board and other appropriate furniture; but a blackboard should never be 
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found wanting, for a blackboard U to a school room what a cook stove or 
fireplace is to a kitchen. In a word, if there is a house in a district more 
pleasantly located, more comfortably constructed, more inviting in its 
general appearance, and more elevating in its influence than any other, 
that house should be the school house. — David Parsons, 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

[We are pleased to make the fdllowing extract from a letter to a friend, which 
is the more iiiteresting because of the unpremeditated words that come from the 
heart and not designed for the public eye. It is from one of our laborious, 
whole-souled County Superintendents :] 

''Here [in the schools] we have an opportunity to study human 
nature, and to 'see into the future of our nation. Oh, my friend, how 
dark it yet looks I Our teachers are doing a good work, yet only a part 
of them have that high dignity which should distinguish the true teacher 
from the scholars. But the scarcer this sight, the finer and more agree- 
able to the eye. 

''Without a proper training in a model or normal school, even the best 
talent must fail in teaching. Teaching is not educating, and the absurd 
custom of beating a certain amount of science into the brains of the 
scholars, without cultivating their minds and their senses, prevents even 
a teacher of common sense from teaching, like a parent, that which is 
practical and can be immediately practiced. 

" I hope you will do all you can for a normal school. The State Su- 
perintendent is really a practical and good man. EKs views about 
teaching are sound and correspond with the very best of oar Swiss edu- 
cators. I was pleased with them. But how long will his wishes remain 
mere wishes T The leading teachers and educators of our State ought to 
take hold, and urge the Legislature to action. * * * * 

"We derive, I am afraid, about as much disadvantage from a great 
many of our common schools as benefit. Rough manners, disobedience, 
profane language, disorderly habits, yes, the loss of chastity, is often the 
price paid for a little spelling and reading — an accomplishment which 
could be* gained in about one half a yearns time at a more mature age. 
After reading those articles, [" Laws of Childhood," by Miss Jones, and 
" Moral Instruction," in the Report of the State Superintendent,] I felt 
sad in thinking about our condition. Miss Jones' article made me home- 
sick, and I wished to teach again my " first love," a school of ninety 
scholars of all grades, where I worked with heart and soul, and had 
those scholars so attached to me that my leave, after one and one-half 
years* work, caused a general lament. How great the difference between 
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eduoating and teaching. One make? the papil strong and ▼igor4>iifl, the 
other faint and weak; one produces love, respect and obedience, the 
^ther smartnessi dissatisfaction and rebellion." 



^i HINTS TO TEACHERS. 

Under this head we propoae to give liberal extracta from the " Krat Report" 
of J. F. Eborharti School Oommlssioner {or County Superintendent) of Cook 
oounty, His. We have seldom seen anything so practical and so well adi^ted to 
bene^t teachers and schools The committee on education of the county board 
of Buperyiflors esteemed the report so highly as to order three •thousand copies 
to be printed for distribution. 

OPINING or SCHOOL. 

Before the school is opened in the morning, the house shonld be in a 
•clean and comfortable condition. It should be swept every evening after 
school, and well dusted and aired the next morning, ahd in the winter 
season warmed, before the arrival of the pupils; so that when they oome, 
they may find a warm reception room, filled with sweet pure air. This 
is the more necessary, as children, when they arrive at school, are gen- 
erally more or less heated by the walk, or run, to school, -and to enter 
and remun at rest in that condition in a cold room, filled with a chilly, 
dusty atmosphere, is ahnost certain to produce colds and sickness. The 
first, and perhaps greatest, care of the teacher and directors, should be 
the health and comfort of the pupils, as no pupils can study to advan- 
tage, unless they are comfortable and well. 

PUNCTUALITT OF TXACHSBS. 

Teachers should observe the strictest punctuality in every duty; — this 
will inspire the same spirit in the minds of the pupils. They shoald 
never fail to be present in the morning at least ten minutes before the 
opening of the school; and, in the winter season, the house should be 
warm and comfortable for the reception of pupils, thirty minutes before 
school hours. I wish to direct particular attention to this item, as, in 
my last winter's visitations, I very frequently found, at 9 o'clock in the 
morning, a cold school house filled with shivering boys and girls I — some- 
times with a teacher present, and sometimes without a teacher. Saoh 
tardiness and neglect on the part of the teacher is inexcusable, and is 
the cause of a great deal of suffering and loss of time to the children. 

PUNCTUAL ATTINDANOX OF PUPILS. 

Teachers, directors and parents should make a united effort to secure 
the punctual attendance of pupils. It is utterly impossible to have tbe 
necessary system in a school, and teach it with success, unless the pnpila 
are regular and punctual in their attendance. If the importance of 
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punotuaUty and regularity to the suoeeas of a school were properly con- 
sidered and understood by parents and school officers, much of this OTil 
would at once be remoyed; for it is more firequently a matter of neglect 
than of necessity. In yiew of thisi the teacher may do much to remedy 
this eyil by explaining the matter fully to parents and directors. 

COMrOBT or THB^PUPItS. 

After teacher and pupils are present, and ready for the opening of the 
school, the first thing that should take the attention of the teacher, 
should be the comfort of his pupils. If the seats are too high, or too 
far from the desk, as is the case in nuiny houses, he should notice it at 
once, and take the earliest possible opportunity to have them fitted to 
their ease and convenience. So, also, he should mark the temperature 
and ventilation of the house, and every other smallest item that can 
affect the comfort and pleasure of the pupils. This, besides putting 
everything in the best possible working condition, has a very beneficial < 
effect upon the minds of the pupils. They at once recognize his efforts 
in their behalf, and learn to respect and love him, and are placed in a 
proper frame of mind to receive his instruction; and pupils muM respect 
a teacher before they can be benefited by his instruction. 

PBOGRAMMX. 

Eveiy teacher should carefully prepare a programme of recitations and 
exercises, and^ve it posted in the school room. This he should follow 
with promptness and punctuality. It will inspire promptness in the 
pupils, and materially facilitate the progress of the school. No school 
can be successful without a good system well followed out. 

WANT OF BOOKS. 

In many schools a serious drawback is experienced from the want of a 
necessary supply of books. It is not unfrequently the case that two— 
and sometimes even three— pupils study from the same book. It would 
be just about as sensible and economical for two day laborers to work 
with the same shovel. It is not possible, in the nature of things,' for 
two boys— with boyish feelings and dispositions — to study in the same 
book, without a serious disadvantage to both. It also serves as a source 
of disturbance to the rest of the school, and cripples its best progress. 

It is the poorest kind of economy to save twenty-five cents in books, 
and lose twenty-five dollars in the time of the pupil, and perhaps even 
many times that amount in his disposition and character. 

The teacher can do much to remedy this by a judicious explanation to 
the parents; and the directors have the power to say what books shall be 
used in school, and to adopt regulations prohibiting the attendance 
of children who are not supplied with the right kind of books. They 
also have power to appropriate money for the pnrehase of books for the 
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distoidt, if, in their jadgment, snoh a oooir86 woald be for the best inte- 
rests of the sehool. Where parents are really too poor to bay books for 
their ohildren, I would reeommend direotors to tonish them. 

CLASSiriCATIOK, 

There is no one tiling that requires more judgment and skill on the 
part of the teaoher than the proper ebssifioation of his sohool. A school 
mugt be well olassified, or it cannot be taught with sncoess; and this 
must be done in such a way, and with such penetrating discriminaiaon 
and sldU, that all the pupils fall respeotively into the ranks and classes 
for which they are fitted and qualified. If they are too far advanced for 
their class, a barrier is laid upon their progress; while, if they are not 
equal to it, they beoome discouniged. 

In almost every school in the county, I have found pupils studying in 
books too hx advanced for them— books they could neither comprehend 
nor be be benefited by. To permit them to continue to do so, is to out* 
rage their best interests; for not only do they fail to make the improve- 
ment they would in books and studies suited to them, but it is a great 
injury to their minds to permit them to run over their lessons without 
going through them, and thoroughly understanding them. It cultivates 
in them a listless, neglectful manner, which is ever after a serious detri- 
ment to their success in life. Many who read in the third, and even in 
the fourth reader, should be in the second. With the following test, 
teachers will have no difficulty in assigning pupils to their proper 
readers: If, after they have studied their lessons, they can read them 
intelligently, and then, without tiie book, give an abstract of their 
meaning, and spell and define all the words to the satisfaction of the 
teacher, — then, and not till then, are they qualified for tiiat grade of 
reading. In no cases should pupils be allowed to pass over their lesaons 
without understanding them thoroughly. 

Teachers complain seriously that parents are not satisfied unless thdr 
children are placed in advanced readers. I know that there is some caase 
for this complaint, and that many parents labor under the delusion that 
theur children will not advance much unless they read in advanced books. 
But the very opposite of this is true; and if parents could but be led to 
understand it, they would be more than willing to have their cbildren 
read in books for which they are qualified, and by which they can be 
benefited. 



MoTHXBs and schoolmasters plant the seeds of nearly all the good and 
evil which exists in our world. Its refonaation must therefore be hegan 
in nunmries and Behools.<— i>f . Mmk. 
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VEBDIOT OF A JURY OP BOYS. 

When Dr. Nathafiiel Prentice taught a public school in Boxburyy he 
was very much a favorite; but his patience at times would get vmry much 
«xhau8ted by Hie scholars. On one occasion, in rather a wrathy way, 
he threatened to punish with six blows of a heavy ferule the first boy 
detected in whispering, and he appointed some detectors. Shortly aftes, 
one of the boys shouted: <^ Blaster, John Zeigler is a whispering." 
John was ctdled up and asked if it was a fact. (John, by the way^ was 
a favorite both with his teacher and his school-mates.) ^* Yes," answered 
John, I was not aware of what I was about. I was intent on workipg 
out a sum, and requested the boy who sat next, to hand me the arithme- 
tic that contained the rule which I wished to see." 

The doctor regretted his hasty threat, but told John he could not suf- 
fer him to whisper or escape the punishment, and continued: ^'I wish 
I could avoid it, but I cannot, without a forfeiture of my word« I will|" 
he added, ''leave it to any three scholars you may choose, to say whether 
or not I' omit the punishment." John said he was agreed to that and 
immediately called out G. S., T. D., and D. P. D. The doctor told 
them to return a verdict, which they soon did (after consultation) a« 
follows: 

"The master's word must be kept inviolate— John must receive tlM 
threatened six blows of the ferule; but it must be inflicted on voluntary 
proxies, and we, the arbitrators, will share the punishment by receiving 
each of us two of the blows." 

John, who had listened to the verdict, stepped up to the doctor, and, 
with outstretched band, exclaimed: "Master, here is my hand; they 
shan't be struck a blow; I will receive the punishment." 

The doctor, under pretence of wiping his face, shielded his eyes, and, 
telling the boys to go to their seats, said he would think of it. I believe 
he did think of it to his dying dayj but the punishment was never 
inflieted. 



THB SCHOOL MA'AM'S PBBPUMKBY. 
When "boarding round" was the fashion with school teachers, Far- 
mer A., on coming to the house at tea time, was introduced to the 
"school ma'am." In a moxqent he perceived a strong odor of musk 
which came from the school nia'am's clothing. He, entirely ignorant of 
the cause, immediately charged it on Ponto, who had a strong propensity 
fbr muskrats, and at once reprimanded him: " Ponto, you scamp, you 
have been kiOing muaknAB; go out doors, sir, and get sweetened off." 
Bat Ponto did not stir, and Farmer A. spoke again mora sharply, "<}et 
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out, yo!i*ll scent the whole house." The school ma*am by this time was 
blushing red as crimson, whOe the girls and the boys could scarcely keep 
from bursting into laughter. One of them, unnoticed, at last made their 
father understand how the matter stood, and he, of course dropped the 
subject. The eyening passed away rather awkwardly with all, and the 
teacher failed to return the next day. On her account the affair was 
kept quiet until after she had left the neighborhood, when many were the 
hearty laughs had over Farmer A.'s error and the school ma'am's discom- 
fiture. She omitted musk thereafter. — Ameriean AgrietUturist, 



zwrnmrismmTz ospaetmsit. 



For the guidance of. school officers, the following extracts from the 
national tax law are herewith submitted: 

** Sec. 94. And be it further enacted^ That on and after the first day 
of October, 1862, there shall be leviod, collected, and paid for and in 
respect of the several instruments, matters and things mentioned and 
described in the schedule (marked B.) hereunto annexed, or for and in 
respect of the vellum, parchment or paper upon which such instruments, 
matters or things, or any of them shall be written or printed, by any 
person or persons, or party, who shall make, sign or issue the same, or 
for whose use or benefit the same shall be made, signed or issued, the 
several duties or sums of money set down in figures against the same 
respectively, or otherwise specified or set forth by the said schedule." 

Schedule B. contains the following items of interest to school officers: 

1. '' Agreement or contract other than specified in this schedule; any 
appraisement of valae or damage, or for any other purpose; for every 
she^t or piece of paper upon which either of th3 same shall be written, 
5 cents." 

Teachers* contracts and all appraisements of damage made in pursu- 
ance of the provisions of chapter 320, general laws, 1860, or appraise- 
menis of value, made by virtue of sections 64 and 65, chapter 23, revised 
statutes, seem to be included in this item. 

2. ''Bond, for indemnifying any person who shall have become 
bound or engaged as surety for the payment of any sum of money, or for 
the due execution of the performance of the duties of any office, and to 
account for money received by virtue thereof, 50 cents." 

This includes all district treasurers' bonds. 

3. " Certificates of any other description than those specified, 10 
cents." 

This item includes all teacher^ certijieates, and all certificates issued 
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under the provisions of section 14, chapter 23, revised statutes, amended 
by section 2, chapter 158, general laws, 1861. And any and all certifi- 
^^tes required by law to be made by district officers. 

PBNALTT. 

^' Sic. 95, And be it further enacted, That if any persons shall make, 
sign or issue, or cause to be made, signed or issued, any instrument, doc- 
ument, or paper of any kind or description whatsoever, without the same 
being duly stamped for denoting the duty hereby imposed thereon, or 
without having thereupon an adhesive stan^ to denote said duty, such 
person or persons shall incur a penalty of |50, and such instrument, 
document or paper as aforesaid, shall be deemed invalid and of no effect" 

By a subsequent act of Congress the penalty was deferred till January 
1, 1863, so that papers issued previous to that date without the stamp 
are valid, and if used as legal instruments the stamp may be affixed at 
any time. Without the stamp no papers issued since October 1, 1862, . 
can be introduced into court as legal evidence. 

The party making the paper must affix or cause to be affixed the proper 
stamp. 

Teachers will without doubt pay for the certificate stamp, if asked so 
to do. The wording of the law, section 94, would warrant this. 

The party affixing the stamp must cancel it by putting upon its face 
his initials and the date of cancellation. J. L. Pickard, 

State Supi. Pub. Inst. 



LICENSING TEACHERS. 

The duty of licensing men and women to be the teachers and guides 
of our children — ^to sustain to them relations scarcely less dose and inti- 
mate and controlling than those of the parents themselves, and that for 
several months in the year, and for several of the most critical and for- 
mative years of their lives, is one of paramount importance and respon- 
sibility; one requiring great judgment and prudence, nice discrimination, 
honesty and faithfulness. It should always be performed with a true 
regard to the magnitude of the interests involved, and a profound sense 
of just moral accoantability for the consequences of haste, indiscretion 
and thoughtlessness. The careless flippancy, the indecent haste, 
the recklessness even, with which these most serious matters are 
too often disposed of, are amazing. It is inexpressibly sad to 
think that an intelligent people can commit such interests to such unwor^ 
thy hands as they ofben do. Commissioners cannot be too firm in resist- 
ing the importunities of candidates for certificates of high grade, when 
not clearly satisfied that such g^ade is deserved.— ^Sup^. Bateman, HU* 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 
The following qnesiions were used in the last examination of normal 
olasses in this state : 

MINTAL ASITHMITIC. 

1.. How many apples, at the rate of 3 for 4 oents oan be boaglii for 
24 oents T 

2. At the rate of 3 for 4 oents, how moch most be paid for 24 apples t 

3. A person being asked his age said, ** If to my age yon add its half, 
its third and 4 more, the sum will be twioe my age.*' What was his age ? 

4. At what time between 3 and 4 o'olook will the hoar and minute 
hand of a olook form a straight line t 

5. If in cutting, j of ihe cloth be wasted, how many yards must be 
taken to make 6 suits of dothes, each containing 10 yards T 

WRITTEN A&ITHIUTIC. 

1. Explain and illustrate the ratio of increase in decimal notation. 

2. Change g^ to a decimal by short division, cutting off ciphers. 

3. How many square feet does a man mow who cuts a swath 6 feet 
wide around a square field containing 10 acres ? 

4. 2| per cent of 2| per cent, is what per cent.? 

5. In a room 30 by 40 and 16 feet high, what is the distance, to one 
place of decimals, between the upper north-east and the lower south.west 
comer? 

ALGIBBA. 

1. What is the difference between algebra and arithmetic T 

2. What is elimination and how many ways of performing it ? 

3. What is a Surd T 

5. What fraction is that to the numerator of which if you add f , the 
yalue of the fraction is 5^, and if J be added to the denominator the 
Talue is 1}T 

ORTHOBPT. 

Define: 1, Vocal or tonic sounds; 2, Sub-vocals or sub>tonics; 3, As- 
pirates or atonies. 

4. How many sounds are represented by the letter c, and when does 
it take those sounds T 

5. Give examples of words in which w and y are used as vowels and 
also other words in which they are consonants. 

OBAICMAR. 

1. What is a rule in grammar ? 

2. Parse the word what in the following examples: (*) What are 
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you doing ? (*) What book have you T (<>) I see what the trouble is. 
(^) What a sentence that is I (•) What if we do answer all the questions ? 

3. Correct wherever necessary, the following sentences and give the 
reason for your correction: (') When you have went through fractions 
you had ought to understand them, hadn't you ? («) I intended to have 
wrote home a month ago. 

4. Show the difference between the relations shown by the preposi- 
tions in and into, on and upon, 

5. How much of grammar is an art and how much a science ? 

ANALYSIS or W0BD8. 

1. Define literally the following words, by giving Uie root, prefix, suf* 
fix and the meaning of each: Respectable, Implicating, Compelled, Po- 
liteness, Superscription. 

OEOGBAFHT. 

1. Name the great lakes in the order of their size. 

2. Wisconsin is as large as how many states like Bhode Island T 

3. When it is 12 o'clock at Washington, what time is it at London ? 

4. What causes produce the changes of the seasons ? 

5. Sketch a map of Virginia, showing the valley of the Shenandoah 
and other military points. 

PHTSIOAL GIOGRAPHT. 

1. What are the divisions of the subject? 

2. How are rocks classified and on what does the classification dq>end t 

3. Name some of the largest continental rivers, and compare them in 
size with the Mississippi. 

4. Explain the phenomena of tides and by a diagram show how high 
and low tides are produced. 

5. What are the slopes, or divisions in regard to suxfaoe, of the Uni- 
ted States? 

FWmOLOOY. 

1. Classify the bones in the human body and give the number in eaoh 
class. 2. Give some of the main points in the hygiene of the muscles. 
3. Give the process of tbe healing of a wound. 4. Show why pure air 
is necessary for respiration. 5. What causes are most likely to impair 
the health of the teacher? 

HISTORY or THE UNITIB 8TAT1S. 

I. Under what three forms of government did the British Colonies in 
America exist? 2. What forms of government were passed through 
before our present Constitution was adopted f 3. When, where and by 
what class of people was the first settlement made in Virginia? 4. 
When, where and by what class of people was the first settlement made 
in Massachusetts ? 5. Show what influence these foots have had in pre- 
paring the way for our present war. 
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lOITORIAL mSGKLLANY. 



REPORT OP STATE SUPBRINTENDBNT. 
In reviewing this docoment we make somewhat oopious extracts, not only be- 
cause of their intrinsic interest, but for the reason mentioned in connection with 
extracts from the reports of the county superintendents on a former page. We 
give below Mr. Piokard's remarks relative to 

TEA0HEB8. 

*' Until the present year we have had no reliable data upon which to arrive at 
the number of teachers actually employed in the state. I estimated the number 
last year at 6,000, bat the reports of the present year warrant the belief ihat 
the estimate was too low. We have reported this year the whole number 
of teachers employed. Male teachers employed during the winter term 2,3i9 ; 
females employed during winter term, 1810; male teachers employed daring 
summer term, 418 ; females employed during summer term, 3,462. The aggre* 
gate would be 8,039, were it not true that some are twice counted. The same 
persons are engaged, in many instances, during both terms in the same school. 
The number of different teachers employed as reported by districts, is 7,069. A 
fair calculation divides this number employed as follows: Males 2,433 ; females 
4,686. Of this number some have taught in different districts during different 
terms of the year, and, of course, are twice enumerated, so that the actual num- 
ber of different teachers employed in the state is less than appears above, but 
how much less cannot now be determined. 

"Erom the above reports some very interesting &cts may be obtained. IS'ine 
hundred and seventy teachers have found steady employment in the same dis- 
tricts during the year. This appears small when compared with the whole num- 
ber of teachers employed, but is more encouraging when considered in connec- 
tion with the fact that, according to the reports, only 2,228 teachers could have 
been steadily employed at all, since there were but 418 male teachers employed 
during the summer term, and only 1,810 females employed during the winter 
term. 

" In nothing do I find greater cause for rerjoicittg than in the fact that so many 
teachers have entered upon the work as a life work. Assuming that by far the 
larger part of those employed during summer and winter are making teaching 
their business, we have not fiur from 2,000 professional teachers in the state, and, 
as other drcumstances indicate, not merely those profesaing to teach^ but earnest^ 
wide cnoake men and women who, not content with present attainments, seek 
every possible opportunity for improvement. There have been gathered into 
teachers' institutes and associations during the past year, not less than 1,600 
teachera Some have remained from one to foar weeks in these temporary noF^ 
mal schools. Many others, desiring more specific and longer continued instrao- 
tion, have sought the advantages furnished by the normal departments of the 
colleges, academies and high schools of the state. These schools have been un- 
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usually fhll during the year past. The sale of books pertainiug to the work of 
the teacher has largely increased as I am informed by those who, from their bu- 
siness, have every &cility for knowing. 

" Self culture is the teacher's first duty. This duty performed, others cannot 
be neglected. From personal inspection of schools in all parts of the state, I am 
satisfied that there has been marked improvement during the year past in the 
qualifications of teachers. There are many, however, who have not yet felt the 
danger of delay in making the progress which the times demand. I fear they 
will not awake to a sense of their situation until it is too late. If they will not 
keep up with the advance, they must not complain if they meet with the pun- 
ishment due, and so generally meted out to stragglers." 

The facts and indications given in the foregoing extract are highly encourag- 
ing. "We have certainly entered upon a work of improvement. The awakening 
influence of the teachers' institutes set on foot by Dr. Barnard while in the state, 
and continued till the present time under the patronage of the normal regents, 
and in connection with the county superintendency, and the stimulating efi^ect of 
this same new feature of our school system, involving as it does a more uniform 
and rigid examioation of teachers than the previous plan, have chiefly con- 
tributed to this result. To this should be added the fact that the department of 
public instruction has been administered during three years past by gentlemen 
who were previously skilled and experienced educators, and thus brought to the 
work a professional fitness for which merely literary attainments and political 
availability are a poor substitute. 

The work, however, is but just begun. Do the best we can, under the pres- 
ent improved system and cbndition of things, we must still fall fiur short of suc- 
cess, without further improvements. We are like the prudent housewife who is 
trying to make the most she can out of the contents of her larder, but still has 
not enough to supply her family's wants. Our " 2,000 professional teachers," who 
are striving to improve, whether it be fi*om outward pressure or inward enthusi- 
asm, are deserving of praise and encouragement They are doing better for the 
public than the public is doing for them. Still it must be remembered that with 
a few exceptions they are not *' professional teachers," in the strict and higher 
sense of the term. That is to say, very few teachers have had a professional 
training of even a single term in a " normal class" — to say nothing of a normal 
school ; and normal schools themselves, so far as they are yet developed in this 
country, are rather preparatory than professional schools. 

Unless the work of educating fifty children is inferior to that of curing a sick 
man or navigating a ship, ana unlike them requires neither maturity of judgment^ 
nor any professional training, we have made but little actual advance as yet in 
supplying schools with really competent teachers, or rather educators, although 
much improvement has been made in the methods of teachmg. Our great want 
still is then : first a proper appreciation of the magnitude and importance of the 
work of education; then a willingness to pay those who are competent to per- 
form the work a just compensation ; and the demand being thus created, a supply 
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will be forthoomiDg of real teachers' BchoolOi and of truly professional teachers, 
who will really make teaching their work for life, or at least for so long a period 
as the exhausting nature of the work will allow. 

To the obvious objection that it would be impossible to pay for the services of 
such teachers in most country districts, we reply, that there is no remedy but to 
abolish the district system, and make the town a unit for school purposes, and 
then diminish the number of schools, employ more competent teachers, and 
regard the quality of teaching more than the number of days that a school i^ 
kept We suppose no thoughtful person will deny that two months of school- 
ing, under a really competent teacher is of more value than twice that amount 
under a young tyro whose own education is in every respect crude and imper- 
fect It is not absolutely necessary, moreover, that all the schools in a town be 
open at once; but having secured a few good teachers, let them be kept at work 
and make it really their business ; and let the number be increased as means will 
allow. 

In this way some further steps may be taken in advance j and although pro- 
gress may be slow, and the very idea of reaching such a point as we have indi- 
cated may by some be deemed visionary, we do not the less esteem it the duty 
of those who believe otherwise to strive for better things. We think there are 
manifest indications of a readiness among many to regard the beginning of in^ 
provement as almost the consummation— which is an ui^fortunate mistake. 

STATE UNI^EESITY— NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 

We call attention to an article from the Skiie JimrncU, on a former page. It 
correct some important errors, and though the writer perhaps colors a little, it 
if in the main we think just and justified. 

The last catalogue of the University shows a total of 129 students in the Ut- 
erajry dej^artment, 29 being in the ctesslcal course, 39 in the scientific, and 61 
preparatory studenta There are al^o 6S in the commercial class. Of the 63 
undeiigraduates enumerated, 20 are or have been in the army, which, with 2 
preparatory students and 18 out of 40 graduates, or a total of 40, is a pretty 
good show for the patriotism of the institution. 

The normal department has been auspiciously opened, with an attendance of 
about 86, which will be increased in the &11 term, aod more than doubles the nuin- 
ber of students under the present care of the faculty. 

With very pleasant and convenient school and recitation rooms, with all the 
o|her advantages offered by the institution and its able faculty, and under the 
skilful and ener^tio guidanoe of Prol Allen as principal, together with the lady- 
like influence as well as the assistance of Miss Moody, the new departmont 
shpuld have abundant success.. 

Ea^b Qollec^e.— The last catalogue exhibits a total of 91 students, bot 
mpch the larger portion are at present in the gramma^: school, or preparatoiy 
d^fartanent. The discipline of this institution is somewhat peculiar, and is ad- 
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ministered primarily through the " heads" and ** seconds" of the college and 
grammar school and of the respective classes in both. The result is understood 
to be very efficient and satisfactory. Rev. J. 0. Passmere, D.B., is now profes- 
sor of rhetoric, intellectual philosophy and political economy, taking the place of 
Dr. Nichols, who lately deceased while in service as Chaplain of the 19th regt 

IKSTITUTB FOR THIS Dbap iLND DuMB. — The clevienth snnual report shows 83 
mutes to have been under instruction during the past year, and it is estimated 
that there are at least 150 more in the State who would be greatly benefited by 
being placed in the Institute. Ignorance, indifference, poverty and mistaken 
kindness seem to be the reasons that keep so many away. Mr. Officer, the prin- 
cipal, says, not without force : " As we have come in contact with such exam- 
ples, more particularly among the deaf and dumb, the inquiry has arisen, whether 
all parents should not be required by law and under suitable penalties to give 
their children an education? Such legislation might seem to some as interfering 
with iiidividual hberty or imagined rights. Tet the law would not hesitate to 
punish wanton cruelty on the part of a parent towards the body of his child, and 
surely such iojustice to the mtellectual and spiritual nature, as is inflicted by 
compelling it to grow up in ignorance, is a more refined and lasting form of em- 
elty." 

The means provided for the instruction and comfort of the mutes seem to be 
ample and judicious, and parents may safely we think consign such children into 
the hands of Mr. Officer, and feel that they are better off than at home. 

INSTITUTB FOR THE BLIND. — We have received no report of this institution, 
but a visiter, writing to a Milwaukee paper, says of the principal and other 
other officers : " Mr. Little is the man for the place. In saying this we put no 
unmeaning compliment on paper. With him for hours, and watching his eye, 
and every move, and every utterance, for the very purpose of sounding his 
capacity and fitness for so important a position, we left him with that pleasant 
impression which follows the faith of implicit trust. Not only in his case, but 
in the selection of his assistants, the institute has been most fortunate." 

With his permission, we make extracts, as we have often done before, firam 
letters received by the State Superintendent: 

La Crosse Co. — I have visited all the winter schools once, and some of them 
twice, and found them doing better in many respects than last winter. There 
was better order and more system than then, and the good effects of our institute 
was manifest in every school taught by a teacher who attended the institute. 
Another improvement noticed was in the attendance of scholars and yisits firom 
patrons. I saw 460 more fiices in the school this winter than last, and I doubt 
not that there have been 25 patrons in the schools to 1 of last winter. Another 
and by no means unimportant improvement notioed, is the moral training of pu- 
pils. Our public schools had become aXL that was low and i^Te, and it became 
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neceasary to pay more attention to the morals of the pupils, that a boy might 
become a geidUitMai as well as a «cfto2ar. In my visitatioDS, I have always 
endeavored to impress upon the mind ot both teacher and pupil, the importance 
of correct habits in every particular, and I have found an air of neatness about 
the school room and scholars, not before observed. I mark those teachers who 
do not pay attention to those things, as being wanting in those requirements 
which go to make up the good teacher. The experience of the past year has 
taught me that it is of little use to grant limited certificates, for persons who will 
not apply themselves sufficiently to obtain a third grade certificate, will not apply 
themselves enough to teach a good school. P. S. Elwbll, Qo, Suipi. 

WiNNiEBAQo Co.— I havo been engaged constantly since the first of last No- 
vember in visiting schools, and have seen over one hundred teachers in their 
work. In a great majority of the schools ot our county the teachers have given 
satisfaction. I have visited several excellent schools, (model ones, so &r as the 
instructfon on the part of the teacher is concerned,) forty or fifty good ones and 
a few very poor ones. The teachers have been aiming to do their whole duty to 
tkeir rfspective schools. The most remarkable changes since the county system 
are in the direction of reading, orthography, mental arithmetic^ and in the atten- 
dance. J. E. MUKGEB, Go, Supt 

La Gbosse.— -We learn that the schools here are doing well, particularly the 
high school under Mr. B. A. Donaldson, but that there is still a lack of interest 
on the part of the patrons of the schools. 

Janesville ^A letter writer to Milwaukee Wiacansin says : ** JanesvUle 
may well feel proud of this school building, [high school,] for it is a magnificent 
buildmg. We have not chanced upon a finer one. And, better than all, we 
found our old friend Lockwood, ** keeping school" as he knows how to do, which 
is the highest compliment we can pay him. Such structures, and such schools, 
kindle to a deep glow m the heart our pride and love for our adopted State.*' 

GmoAOO. — ^This city is fortunate in three respects in regard to educational 
af&irs : in the possession of a magnificent school fund ; in the services of an in- 
telligent and energetic school board; and in the oversight of an able, judicioiis 
and most untiring Superintendent. The Ninth Annual Report, embracing the 
reports of the superintendent and of the principal of the high school, presents aa 
interestmg exhibition of the condition and progress of the schools. A laudable 
spirit of improvement among the teachers is remarked by Mr. Wells, and his 
suggestions as to the means of efifecting this improvement are very valuable. 

Illinois. — ^Through the kindness of Hon. W. H. Wells, of Chicago, we have 
just been favored with a copy of the last report of the retiring State Superinten- 
dent, the Hon. Newton Bateman. We can see at a glance that its contents are 
of a varied and interesting character. We make an extract on the subject of 
" licensing teachers," on a former page, and shall recur to some of the topics dio- 
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cussed in the report in a ftttore number. We can wish nothing better for Illinois 
than that her new Superintendent, Hon, John P. Brooks, may prove as able and 
well fitted for the place as Mr. Bateman. 

INSTITUTES 
Have been held or announced by Ck>unty Superintendents as follows : 
For Wood County, at Grand Rapids, March IT. 
For Dodge county, (east district,) at Horicon, March 23. 
For Waukesha county, at Waukesha, March 30. 
For Winnebago county, at Neenah, March 30. 
For Iowa county, at DodgeviUe, last of April, 
l^or Crawford county, at Prairie du Ghien, first of May. 
Also at Gookville, March 24, for Bode county, called we believe by the county 
association. 

NEW SCHOOL CODE. 

The Legislature having by resolution requested the State Superintendent to 
codify or re-arrange the existing school laws, the work has been completed and 
received legislative sanction, and will soon be published for the guidance of school 
oflScers. 

No important changes have been made in the school laws— such as have been 
made will be announced, we suppose in the May number of the Jomml, The 
town efvstem must wait another year. 

NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Don't &il to read the nev advertisements of our old friends, and the Mends of 
schools, Ivison, Phinney & Co.-— Gray's Botanies ; W. B. Smith & Co.— White's 
New Geography; and S. 0. Griggs & Co.; likewise a testimonial firom the Cleve- 
land Schools to Alletf s Primary Geography, published by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

,ATWOOD'S SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 

Having seen some specimens of the cards, tickets, &a, used in this plan, we 
take pleasure in testifying to their neatness and in calling attention again to the 
merits of the system. Among numerous other testimonials from teachers and 
school officers, Hon. N. Bateman, late State Superintendent of Illinois, says : 

"I have seen your cards, designed to aid in the unportant work of school gov- 
ernment I think well of them ; they are very neatly executed, and I am confi- 
dent that they can be made useM in our schools. I commend them to the fii- 
vorable consideration of school officers and teachers throughout the State." 

See advertisement on second page oi cover. 

BOOKS AND PERIODICALa 
Lbavi» and Flowbib; or, GbjeiA Leaaona in Botany » With a Flora. Prepared 
for beg^ners in^ Academies and PubUc Schools. By Alpnonso Wood, A. M,, 
author of the «* Class Book in Botany," etc. With 666 lUostrationa New 
York: Barnes A Burr. 
This volume is one of a numerous class put forth to meet the call for "object 
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teaching.^* The reputation of both author and publishers is a guarantee that 
they hare done their work well, and, under a competent teacher, no study can 
be made more attractive, whUe none is more innocent and refining. 

ILlnual of Otmkastio Exercises, for Schools and I?'amiliea. By Samuel W. 

Mason, Master of the Elio School, Boston. Published by Crosby & Nichols, 

Boston. 

This little work contains a judicious selection of exercises clearly described 
and illustrated, and will be found to answer a good purpose. They follow each 
other in a suitable order, and have all been tried and approved in the school 
room. Costs, we judge, about four red stamps. 

Thbort and Art of Penxanshif. By Messrs. Payson, Donton, Scribner, 
and Hayes. Boston : Crosby A Nichols. New York : 0. S. Felt. 12mo., 
160 pp. 

This seems to be a complete and exhaustive treatise on the subject, with prac- 
tical lessons, hints for awakening interest, etc. The volume is a beautiful speci- 
men of book making, and the system well followed will make good writers. 

Basnabd^S American Journal of Edttcation for March begins a new volume and 
contains the following interesting articles: 1. What is Education? — ^Axioms, 
fhjhi Pythagoras to H. Mann; 2, IT. S. Military Academy, at West Point; 3, 
Oapt. Alden Partridge; 4, Partridge's Military Academy, and Norwich Univer- 
sity, Norwich, Vt; 5, Caroline Plummer and her Educational Benefactions; 6, 
Suggestions on Early Mental Training, from Quintillian to Webster; 1 
Plays, Pastimes and Holidays of Children; 8, Bacon's Essay on Studies and 
Archbishop Whately's Annotations; 9, Elementary Schools as They Were — 
Noah Webster, Nott, " Peter Parley," Bushnell, Ac ; 10, Elementary School* in 
Ireland; 11, Subjects and Methods of Instruction for Primary Schools ; 12, Il- 
lustrated School Books, (N. E. Primmer style;) 13, American Text Books; 14^ 
Books Noticed ; 16, Educational Movements— Object Lessons, &c. 

Thb British Pxriodioal& — Scott & Co.. of New York, though recently burnt 
out, continue to republish the leading British Quarterlies and Blackwood's Mag- 
azine. By this arrangement the American Public is enabled to obtain them for 
$10, while the English people are obliged to pay $31. It is scarcely necessary 
to speak of the merits of these periodicals. They contain the richest fruits 
of the scholarship, wit and genius of the literary men of Great Britain, and are 
alike of great value to the scholar, the professional man, or the intelligent 
reader. Their pagee abound with elaborate criticisms, brilliant essays, profound 
speculations, and with whatever of interest may be found in science, literatoro, 
morality and religion. While they are the acknowledged ilpresentatives of cer- 
tain prhiciples in politics, they are &r fi^m being grossly partizan. In this 
respect they occupy a position we should be glad to see our own periodicala 
assume— a position which would enable them to discuss great questions of goT- 
ermnental policy independent of party trammels. See advertisement 
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SCHOOL DISCIPLINE.* 

Discipline is the great edaoational process. The well disciplined are 
always well educated, with or without knowledge; the undisciplined are 
uneducated even though they possess the wisdom of an encydopSBdia. 
The great work of the teaoher^ therefore, is to discipline his pupils. He 
should hring them under such a process of training as will subdue their 
wild and untamed impulses and develop the latent energies of body, mind 
and soul. 

The object to be secured by school discipline is two»fold,.viz: school 
vices must be prevented or cured and school virtues cultivated. The 
more prominent school vices are tardiness, idleness, whispering, disor- 
derly movements in the school-room, izguiy to property and rudeness 
of speech or act in the intercourse of every day life. The school virtues 
to be cultivated are suggested as the opposite of these: regularity of at* 
tendance, promptness, obedience, truthfulness, conscientiousness, ear- 
nestness, diligence, kindness, neatness, and thoroughness in the prepara- 
tion and recitation of lessons. 

The first important disciplinary agency is a thorough organieation and 
classification. Organization has to do with seating the pupils and ar- 
ranging the recesses. In classification great pains should be taken to 
have as few classes as posedble and to assign each papil to his appro- 
priate sphere. 

A seepnd disciplinary agency is a manual of school duties, that is, a 
well digested system of laws and regulations by which the school is to 
be governed. ThA should be so comprehensive as to reach every action 
that can in any way affect the school and so well defined that no papil 

«AbftrMt of ftn AddMM btfort the V«tmo&t 8t«t« TeMhen» AiM>etetloB» Jmi. 0, 1808, 
ty mnun Oxotttt, A. U., of Weft BnUUbofO, Bditor of Vonnoat Bohool JonnuL 
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can fail to understand what is expected of him at all times and every- 
where. It matters not whether they are written, printed or oral. 
These laws must be rigid and rigidly .enforced. The pupil must be 
taught that all school regulations are based upon authority; this is tha 
very germ of good order and the only foundation of good government. 
Persuasion may never take the place of authority. Pupils must not wait 
the dictates of inclination before they yield, but promptly obey. From 
the decision of the teacher there may be an appeal, but disobedience 
never. 

Still another disciplinary agent is public opinion. This must be cre- 
ated and controlled by the master or he is powerless. He has to gain the 
confidence of both parents and pupils, not by undue indulgence nor an 
attempt to gratify all the wishes of his pupils. He must govern with 
sternness and vigor, but with justice, kindness and magnaninlity. Out pf 
the school room he should be their social companion and always meet 
them with cordiality. He may employ public opinion to create order out 
of confusion, to subdue rebellion and to destroy vicious habits. What- 
ever is right and necessary to make a good school should be made popu- 
lar; whatever is wrong and of evil tendency should be made unpopular. 
Does he wish to abate the nuisance of whispering ? Let him hurl upon 
it the full force of public opinion. Does the master find it necessary to 
inflict summary punishment upon some reckless offender ? Let him pre- 
pare public opinion to meet the crisis and sustain him. 

Another very important agency and one too often overlooked is mental 
amd physical recreation. Both body and mind must have recreation, even 
more than the ordinary recesses and holidays of school life afford. 
Moreover there are certain hours and days when the fiend of disorder 
seems to reign in the school-room. You cannot assign any reason, all 
you know is, that the very atmosphere is anarchy and confusion. Yoa 
may tighten your discipline, but that will not bind the volatile essence of 
confusion. You will encounter the mischief successfully only when yon 
meet it indirectly. Let an unexpected change in the ordinary exercises 
divert the attention of the scholars. Let all say in concert the multipli- 
cation table, or sing '< Old Hundred," and the work is accomplished. 
Add to this mental, the physical recreation of school gymnastics, and you 
have a still more effective disciplinary agency. 

We come now to speak of punishment. It is undoubtedly true that 
the good disciplinarian seldom resorts to severe penalties, yet it is as 
true that he never relinqnishes his right and power to inflict them as oir- 
onmstances require. Nor is punishment to be regaHed as ''the last 
resort." Where it may be inflicted at all it is the first resort and tho 
true remedy. Bold and deliberate violations of law cannot safely be met 
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by moral suasion. Bebellion should be met by a stunningy orasidng 
blow, such as shall vindicate and re-establish authority, and deter others 
from committing the same crimes. The time for conciliation is after the 
rebel is subjugated and the authority of government is restored. Ton 
should then treat him with kindness and eonfidenoe and you will restore 
him to duty and favor. 

The last disciplinary agency we will here mention is the Holy Bible. 
The Bible is the only source of mental and religious truths and should be 
made the standard of right and duty. It may be read by the pupils un^ 
der the direction abd rigid criticism of the teacher, but mbre properly by 
the teacher himself and only in connection with religious exercises. It 
should be his aim to have the moral and religious inflaence of the Bible 
pervade the school-room, and when moral evils, such as falsehood, pilfer- 
ing and profanity are to be punished the same agency is to be employed. 

Finally, to become a thorough and efficient disciplinarian requires B^ore 
genius, more cultivation, and more effort than to rule a statei- 

Wo need not then be ashamed of our profession, but ashamed of our- 
selves if we enter upon it without doe preparation, without that earnest- 
ness, perseverance and fidelity which alone can give success. 



DUTIES OF SCHOOL BOARDS. 
Your district has appointed you as their representative, to look after 
their interests and those of their children. However lightly you may 
esteem the office, still it is no ordinary trust — for on the faithful and 
proper discharge of your duty dbpends in a great measure the success or 
failure of jour school, and the consequent results of good or evil to all 
the children of your district. Viewed in this light, your responsibility is 
net a light one. Amongst your duties is the employment of teachers^ 
Here great care is required. In the future, will you please to employ no 
teacher for your school till you have examined his or her certificate. All 
I grant in the future will contain on the margin the i^ames of the studies 
in which they have been examined, and the standing of the teacher will 
be designated by the figures 1, 2, 3^ 4, 5, and at the bottom a key to ex- 
plain them. This will enable you to select just such literary qualifica- 
tions as in your judgment your school may require. For while all re- 
quire good teachers, all do not require the same amount of literary 
knowledge. The wants of different schools and cominunities vary widely, 
hence, it is no unusual thing for a teacher to succeed admirably and teach 
an excellent school in one district, and going but a few miles to another 
sohool-^pursuing the same general course and laboring just as earnestly — 
end in a complete failure. Views and feelings on government and teach- 
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ing gsnerally^ differ so widely in different commaniiies, that a wise dis- 
oretion on your part in employing teaehers may add gready to the har- 
mony and oonseqaent snooess of your school. TrasteeB, employing their 
own relaiivefi against the known wishes of many patrons of the schooli 
hat resulted in great injory. It should never be done. By order of the 
state department^ those teachers that attend onr county institntes for ten 
days daring eaeh year, and faithfully imprbve th^r time while there, are 
each year to receive from the commissioner a special certificate (^ reoom- 
msBdation. It will be well for you in the future always to inquire for 
such o^tifioate.' No better criterion can be found by which to judge 
whether teadiers are alive or not, than the effort they put forth to qualify 
themselves for their duties. But having obtained your teachers, do not 
thvak your duty ended. Yoa must advise, counsel with, and encourage 
th^n; let them feel that whoever may be against them, you are their 
friend; call on them frequently, if only for a few minutes; give them a 
wann and friendly greeting; inquire after -their health, the interests and 
prospects of the school; say a few encouraging words to the children; 
ask two or three of the parents to go with you occasionally. By these 
little acts and many more that might be named, you will show to teach- 
ers and scholars that you are their friend, that you take a lively interest 
in what they are doing at school, and they will thank and respect you, 
and exert themselves to the utmost to make your school what it should 
be; and when you have secured a good, earnest and faithful teacher, do 
not lightly part with him or her. Every change, even of good teachers, 
in the same school, is a great loss of both time and money. It is true, 
that in.a great majority of our rural districts, one half of the money ex- 
pended in sustaming onr schools, is literally thrown away by this con- 
tinued change of teachers. You do not pursue this course in your own 
bomness. Tou say the man that is continually changing cannot accom- 
plish anything permanent or useful — at least, he does not benefit himself* 
Just consider how long it must take a good teacher to study the charac- 
ter, dispositions and capacities of thirty or forty strange pupils— and 
this he must know in order to be prepared to do them the greatest amount 
«f good. You will see that by the time he is really prepared to be use- 
fal, his three months are gone, and another takes his place, to go through 
the eame process, vrith the same results. Think of this subject as yoa do 
of all others of a business nature, and then act wisely. When we con- 
sider the vast benefits that accrue from our school system, with all its 
defeets, let us endeavor faithfully to cany out its provisions, until we 
shall succeed in securing a better one. To this end I ask your hearty 
oo-epevaUon in ail the efforts that are being put forth to elevate oiir 
«<dioo]a to that stimdard required by the best interests of our comnuHft 
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oonntry, the greatest good of our noble state, and the individaal i 

of each child in oar several communities.—^. P* White, ((7o« Supt. 4n 

Chautauqua county,) in ihtNew York Teacher. 



RELIEF FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

We picked up by accident the other day — never having been favored with a 
copy by the Board—the Report of the Board of Education in Madison, for 1862. 
From the report of Supt Allen we extract the foUowing^ which shows a method 
fi>r relieving over-crowded schools ; and although the plan is more eiq)eGia]ly 
api^icable to the primary departments of graded schools, it can be adopted in 
reference to the smaller pupils of any over-crowded mixed school, especially in 
villages where the children's homes are not far distant from the school house: 

** To the Patrons of the Public Schools : 

'^ At a meeting o^the Board of Education of the city of Madisoni held 
May 30th, 1862, the following order was made: 

'* * Ordered : That the superintendent and teachers of the primary 
schools be instructed to make, two divisions of the said s(diools whenever 
in their judgment it seems best. One, division to attend school only in 
the forenoon and the other in the afternoon of each day.'' 

''This was adopted fur the following reasons: 

^'Fir^t—The primary schools in these wards are exoessively crowded, 
there being more in attendance than can be seated, and |ar more than one 
teacher can instruct properly. 

*' Second-^It is a well known fact that children of the age of those at- 
tending primary schools ^too young to devote much time to study'— should 
not be confined to a school room even three hours a day. 

''This arrangement will at once relieve the teachers from the excessive 
and almost fruitless labors which they are now compelled to perform, 
give them a similar class of pupils each half day, and thus enable them 
to bestow much more time and attention to the instruction of those in 
attendance. It will also relieve the pupils from the tedious and often 
injurious confinement in the school room, to which they must now sub- 
mit, especially in bad weather, and prove a great physical b^iefit; and it 
is believed their progress in their studies will be increased rather than 
diminished thereby." 

Some fears were expressed at the adoption of the resolution that the 
patrons of the school would be indisposed to submit to such restriotionBy 
and in correspondence with superintendents and feachers of other dties 
the same fears were expressed. It is, however, greatly to the* credit 
of the people of the city of Madison, that not a single complaint has-been 
made, that has reached the ears of Ike teachers or superintendent. The 
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patrons have cooperated cheerfully wifch the teachers, and the results 
have been even more beneficial than were anticipated. The attendance 
has been more regular and the progress much greater than heretofore. 
Itfadison may well be proud of being the first city in the State, and per- 
haps in the West, to inaugurate a measure which will prove of incalcu- 
lable benefit to the '^ little ones" in the primary schools. 



PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 
[The following excellent suggestions we reproduce from the Manual of 
the board of school officers for the seventh ward of the city of New Tork. 
They may be found of equal value in other localities:— ^y. F. Teacher:] 

1. To become a successful disciplinarian, vigilance, energy, discre- 
tion^ firmness, and mildness, are the essential requirements. 

2. To a pupil, the teacher is the example, the pattern he imitates; 
hence the necessity for a continued watchfulness on the part of the 
teacher. ''As is the teacher, so is the school;*^ so is the class; therefore, 
he should in the presence of his pupil do nothing he would not have him 
imitate. The pupil should not be censured for an offense similar, in 
whole or in part, to that which he sees committed by the teacher. 

3. The teacher should first discipline himself; afterwards his pupils. 

4. Commence with setting an example of punctuality, neatness and 
good taste in habits and dress — then, self-control. 

5. Let everything, on the part of both teacher and pupil, be done 
quietly and in order. 

6. Order can be better obtained and secured by quiet and coolness on 
the part of the teacher, than by impatience or excitement. True order 
is that which is maintained with the least effort by the teacher. 

. 7. Study the character, disposition and peculiarities of your pupils; 
and, to a certain extent, adapt your pourse of discipline to them. The 
same result cannot be accomplished from materials of different qualities, 
in the same time, and by precisely the same process. 

8. Do not evince a suspecting disposition toward a pupil, and never 
show that you are watching him, expecting he will do wrong. Give him 
to feel that you place confidence in him, whether in your presence or 
absence. 

9 . Bespect the feelings of a pupil, and he will respect yours. 

10. Do not ridicule a pupil for any physical or other unavoidable de- 
fect, even dullness. Make allowance, rather. Make no reflections apon 
the circumstances of a pupil or his parents. 

11. It is better to request than to command, A sensitive pnpil, 
when asked^ accedes more readily than when ordered. 
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12. Bequire only what ifi reasonable and necessary — then enforce 
your order to the letter. Do not threaten your pupils, 

13. Be certain that the pnpil understands your request; after that, 
do not repeat. Bequire ^romp^ obedience. 

14. The teacher should, when opportunity presents, direct, his atten«> 
tion to the formation of right morals and proper principles of those un- 
der his charge. Learning, in the possession of an unprincipled person, 
is a dangerous weapon. 

15. Let your arrangements and decisions be always conducted with a 
strict regard to impartiality, right and equity. 

16. Teachers should, before entering upon their duties for the day, 
be thoroughly conversant with the subject of each lesson. A teacher, 
while conductiug a recitation, should never be obliged to t'efer to the book 
or map for the purpose of ascertaining whether or not the pupil is cor- 
rect in his answer. Besides displaying a weakness on the part of the 
teacher, ther^ arises in the mind of the pupil the query, "Why should I 
study what my teacher does not know ?" 

The teacher should first be well acquunted with the true answer to 
every question, and the correct pronunciation of every word in the sev- 
erar lessons. 

17. In hearing a lesson, give the pupil time to answer when it appears 
that he has the correct idea, and merely hesitates to find words to express 
himself; but when it is evident that he is ignorant of the answer, wait- 
ing is but a loss of time. 

18. Be sure the pupils have gained ideas. Words without ideas clog 
rather than improve the mind. 

19. In the class room, teachers should not confine the attention of 
the pupils excl^sivcly to what is found in the books. " Books are but 
helps*' or instruments; and while that which is contained in them should 
be judiciously used and thoroughly understood, yet, so far as time will 
permit, the teacher can, to advantage, introduce such matters as are not 
only valuable in themselves, but as will tend to impress the subject of the 
lesson more firmly upon the mind. 

20. Be judicious and sparing in awarding credit or discredit marks; 
to be lavish would render them cheap and comparatively valueless. 

21. Before reproving delinquents in lessons, first inquire whether or 
not they have studied, and if so, what effort has been inade. Some pu- 
pils may devote much time and labor to the acquirement of their lessons, 
and yet, in the class room, be weak in recitation, *and to denoonoe suoh 
would tend to discourage rather than advance. 

22. When disorder is the result of the absence or inattention of the 
teacher, the pupil should not be reproved in proportion to the amount 
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of wrong oommittod. A papil should not be tempted to do wrong. 
Henoe, teacbers should not, but when actually necessary, leave the class 
rooms; and at the close of the day, not until all the pupils have been 
dismissed, and the rooms and furniture arranged in proper order. 

23. Whether or not punishment is to be resorted to in maintaining 
order in a class-room, depends, in nine cases out of ten, upon the mode 
of discipline and interest excited by the teacher; hence the unreasona- 
bleness of punishing or censuring a pupil for that which arises from a 
defect in the management by the teacher. 

24. Never exhibit a quick temper or a fretful disposition; and by no 
means give way to scolding. Let any necessary rebuke be administered 
with determination, coolness and becoming dignity. 

25. Excessive or unre^onable corporal punishment is justly to be 
condemned; but abusive tongue -lashing, resorted to by some teachers, is 
infinitely worse. All such punishment as confinement in dark rooms, 
striking with the hand, or pulling hair or ears, should be entirely abol- 
ished. 

26. Encourage as much, and reprove as little as possible. For the 
assistant to appeal unnecessarily to the principal, in maintaining order 
in the clas«, is a great mistake; for the pupil is thereby impressed with 
the idea that his teacher is incompetent, or he would manage without as- 
sistance. Pupils should not be sent to the principal for reproofi exoept 
for Absolute disobedience. All else being settled by the teacher, unaided, 
increases his authority, and secures for him the respect of the pupil. The 
reading of newspapers^ pamphlets^ or such like, at any time during school 
hours^ should be avoided. A faithful teacher finds no time for such em- 
ployment. 

27. Papers, nutshells, etc., should never be found in the class-room; 
they are indications not only of untidiness, but also of the failure to se-. 
cure the attention of the scholars; for, so long as they are well employed 
and interested; they have neither time nor inclination for disorder in any 
form. 

28. Teachers should not allow anything but impossibilities to prevent 
their attendance at school; for, when a teacher is absent, not only his 
class suffers, but the whole department is more or less embarrassed. 
Each teacher should arrive in time in the morning to receive his class be- 
fore the opening of the school. 



Create a taste in youth for good booksi and the pleasures of literatore 
will supply the place of those grosser pleasures that lead astray the an- 
thinking. It is the will made strong by cultivation that enables a man 
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to reeist the orayings of those appetites whose indolgenoe brings death. 
The ignorant man must of necessity be a man of narrow views and strong 
prejadices; and eveil in questions which involve great moral principles 
he is quite as likely to be wrong as right. The safe man in society is 
the man who is competent to do his own thinking. 



THE STATE UNIVERSLTY-^A STEP FORWARD. 

Hitherto the Wisoonein State Unirersity has not had a very prosperous 
career. As to grade and quality it has ranked with the oest colleges in 
the West, but finandaUyi and as to that popularity which secures a large 
attendance, it has fallen far short of the high mark which its friends set 
for it at the date of incorporation. 

As it appears to us, this partial failure is due to three principal causes: 

1. The absence of the best possible financial management, as evi- 
denced in large and needless expenditures for buildings. 

2. A persistent disregard, on the part of the Regents of the Univer- 
sity, of the rights of one entire half of the youth of the State. 

3. A narrow, illiberal and unjust policy on the part of the State. 
The first of these evils is now beyond the power of correction; the 

eeoond is in process of correction, and the third, it is believed, will not 
much longer remain a reproach to the State. 

Section two of the act of incorporation reads as follows : '' The object 
of the University shall be to provide the inhahUants of this State with 
the means of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the various branches of 
literature, science and the arts." 

Hitherto the Regents of the University have assumed to say that in- 
habitants meant male inhabitants, and accordingly the doors have been 
closed against any and all young ladies. Recently the impolicy and iigus- 
tice of this exclusion has been more fairly considered, and as the result, 
an ordinance has been passed for the establishment of a normal depart- 
ment, to which gentlemen and ladies are received on precisely equal 
terms. This, in effect, opens the doors of the University to all who may 
ivish to avail themselves of its facilities without regard to sex; and we 
are informed that a number of young ladies are alieady making arrange- 
ments to take a complete University course. 

The world moves I let all the people rejoice I 

The normal department has already commenced its spring session, un- 
der the immediate charge of Prof. Chas. A. Allen, late agent of the nor- 
mal Bchbol board, and promises finely.— •TTuconnn Farmer. 
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HINTS TO TEACHERS. 

/ [Contimted from the April n/umber,] 

RECITATIONS. 

To become able to conduct a recitation well, is a great achievement. 
But few teachers possess the happy faculty to arouse the most active 
thoughts of a class, and at the same time concentrate their minds fuUj 
upon the topic or lesson under discussion. The children must be inter- 
ested in their lesson, or the recitation will not benefit them; and the more 
keenly active their minds are, the more lasting will be the impressions 
l^dned. Every pupil should be on the alert for every question as quick 
as it comes firom the lips of the teacher. A stupid, listless recitation is 
equal to— or even worse than— no recitation at all. 

The question should be asked before the pupil to answer is designated, 
and then all prepared to answer should raise a hand. The teacher may 
then designate the pupil to answer, thus compelling each pupil to give 
attention to every question, as any one is liable to be called on to answer 
it. This keeps the mind active and the interest alive. It also gives the 
teacher an opportunity of knowing who have and who have not studied 
their lessons. The effect is the same as though each pupil answered 
every question. 

During recitation the teacher should never attend to any other busi- 
ness. It requires the whole time and attention of any teacher to condaet 
a recitation well. In some schools the pupils not reciting seem to take 
particular pleasure in annoying the teacher with questions during a reci- 
tation. This should not be permitted. 

Pupils should ordinarily stand while reciting. 

DISTINCTNESS OF tTTTEBANCE. 

It is one of the first duties of the teacher to teach his pupils how to- 
talk, that is, how to utter words so as to be easily and distinctly under- 
stood, provided they have not learned this before they enter school ; and 
I find that very many have not. Bashfulness causes some to speak the 
words with so little voice as to be understood with great difficulty. With 
some this weak mode of speaking is only a habit, while others again 
have more or less real impediment in their speech. This last it takes 
time and thorough drill to overcome. But whatever lies in the 'vray of 
distinctness of utterance, the teacher must set himself about it ^with a 
will, and never rest satisfied until he has removed it. If it is only bash- 
fulness or habit, a little ingenuity of the teacher will soon bring out a 
full dear voice. If the hindrance to perfect speech is a more serious one, 
he must do the best he can to improve the pupil. Almost any impedi- 
ment may be nearly if not entirely overcome by persistent effort* Ija no 
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ca^e shoald a teacher accept an answer from a papil unless it is clearly 
and distinctly spoken, if the pupil has the power to do so. 

ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 

In our language there are, according to our common standards, forty- 
three simple or elementary sounds. Of these elementary sounds our en- 
tire language is formed. Every word is dimply a combination of these 
sounds. Any person, therefore, who can learn to make these sounds — 
and almost any one can--H;an also learn to combine them in the utterance 
of words. The reason that foreigners do not speak our language well, is 
because they do not first learn the elements of which it is composed. 
There are sounds in the English language, for instance, that are not in 
the German; and, as a natural consequence, the Germans at first experi- 
ence a difficulty in pronouncing words in which these sounds occur; but 
if they would first learn the sounds, separate and apart from any words, 
they would then soon learn to combine them in the perfect pronunciation 
of words. If properly taught, foreigners can ordinarily learn to speak 
our language as well as native-born citizens. 

In view of this, and the fact that many of the children of this county 
are foreigners, it becomes doubly necessary that these elementary sounds 
should be carefully taught in our schools. As soon as the letters are 
learned, should their sounds also be learned. In some of our best model 
Bohools the sounds of letters are taught even before their names. This 
is the case in the model school connected with our State Normal Univer- 
sity. I can tefll, in nine cases out of ten, by hearing' a teacher read, 
whether he has or has not studied these sounds. If he has, his pronun- 
ciation is clear and sharp cut. Every word is spoken with a full and ar- 
ticulate utterance. If he has not, every sound in every word is not 
dearly spoken, thus rendering it more or less difficult to understand him, 
- and detracting largely from the beauty of his reading. No person 
should attempt to teach an English school, who is not thoroughly master 
of all the elementary sounds of our language, and able to analyze every 
word into it^ simplest elements of sound. 

SPELLING. 

Spelling, as much as any other branch of study, should be taught with 
care in-our common schools. Nothing so much disfigures and mars the 
beauty of a written page,* as poor orthography. 

In spelling without the book, the words should be pronounced by the 
pupils before they are spelled; then the teacher may know whether he 
has been correctly understood. Pupils should be allowed but one trial in 
the spelling of words. When words are misspelled, it is well to have 
them spelled a second time by the pupils having missed them, either be- 
fore the close of the recitation, or in the next following recitation. 
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After pupils are soffioieniij advanoedi their spelling lessons should be 
written. For this purpose I would recommend writing-spellers; if these 
cannot be had, the exercises may be written on a slate, or on paper. 
This may be done in the following manner: Let each pupil take a slate, 
and as the teacher pronounces the words, write them down. Then let 
the pupils exchange slates, and, as the teacher speUs the words correctly 
from the book, let each pupil erase the words from the slate in his pos- 
session, if correctly spelled, leaying the misspelled ones for the writer to 
correct. All the spelling we do in practical life is by writing; in speak- 
ing we do not spell the words. 

MINTAL ABITHHXTIC. 

Of all the branches taught in our common schools, there is none equal 
to mental arithmetic for the discipline of the mind. Every pupU in 
school should study it. Even though the child is so small that he does 
not yet know all of his letters, still he may begin to count, add, subtract 
and divide. This tendd to strengthen his mind, teach him abstractions, 
and prepare him for higher studies. 

In studying mental arithmetic, the pupils should be required first to 
enunciate the problem, as stated by the teacher. This should be ^one, 
in all simple problems at least, without the book. Then the pupil should 
be required to go through with the. analysis in a logical, systematic man- 
ner, giving the reasoning of every step. This will at the same lime 
teach him system, logic and arithmetic. 

HOVXHSMTS THROUGBt THX HOUSE SHOULD BE OBDBBLT. 

When pupils take their places in the class, or return to their seats, 
they should go singly, and with a light step, to avoid all unnecessaiy 
confusion and noise. In some schoob a great uproar is occasioned when 
pupils take their places in the class> or return from it; as also at the dis- 
missal of the school. All this can and should be avoided, as it is nnneo* 
essary, annoying to the rest of the school, and fosters a bad spirit in the 
pupils. Everything should be done with system and care, and in perfect 
order. All useless running about through the house should be prohibited. 

In some schools, when the hour of dismission approaches, half or more 
of the pupils begin to gather up their hats and cloaks, so as to be ready 
to go with a rush when the word of dismission is spoken I All this is 
supremely ridiculous, and should not be tolerated. Everything should 
be done precisely at the proper time, and in the proper manner. 

GENERAL EXERCISES. 

.There are a number of things, not directly connected with any of the 
branches taught, that it is important the entire school should know. 
These, as well as some things in the regular studies, may be advanta- 
geously taught by general exercises, in which the whole school shooU 
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engage. Among the topics saitable for general exercises^ may be enu- 
merated, the elementary sounds, punctuation marks, dome matters in 
geography and history; such as, the manner in which all our officers are 
elected, from the President down to a constable; how, and for what pur« 
poses, our country is divided into states, counties, townships, districts, 
&o.; bow our laws are made, and on what subjects it is competent for 
the states to legislate, and on what for the United States; also, some 
matters in the. mineral, vegetaUe and animal kingdoms; together with 
many other things that may be selected at the discretion of the teacher. 
These exercises relieve the tedium of the school room, and afford much 
necessary and useful instruction, that would not otherwise be obtained. 
They should always be short, and full of life and animation, and the 
teacher should see that every pupil gives them the strictest attentiop. 
If this is done, they prove a most fruitful source both of discipline and 
inskuction. 

Singing and physical exercises should be had in every school each day. 
If the teacher cannot sing, there are always some pupils that can lead. 
In all of these exercises the pupils should assume an erect, attentive po- 
sition, and all should engage in them with energy and spirit. 

ESSAYS AND DECLAMATIONS. 

All the pupils who can read, shouli commit short and simple speeches, 
dialogues, &c., and speak them at least once every two weeks. 

All who have commenced the study of grammar, and even some who 
have not, should also be taught to write letters and essays on simple sub- 
jects. It is generally best for the teacher to select the subjects. 

This will do much to prepare them for practical life. — Report of /. F, 
jEberhartf Co, SupL of Cook county^ Ills, 



REPORTS OP COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Qresn County.— With regard to the condition of our schools, we have 
a great lack of good school houses, in which a teacher can engage with 
any hope of success. They are many df them destitute of outline maps, 
and some are without blackboards. 

But what is i^ost discouraging to the teacher and damaging to the 
ecbool, is the total neglect of many district boards ever to visit the school 
or give the teacher support or encouragement under any circumstancei. 
They seem to think, if they have employed a teacher they have performed 
their whole duty; the teacher must combat all the ignorance and preju- 
dice of the district alone. 

I believe our teachers are making greater efforts to improve themselves 
in regard to management, go vefmment and a more systematic and thorough 
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mode of instraciion than ever before, and we see a marked improTement. 
— F: C. Green. . 

Jackson County. — I find that all are making great efforts to qualify 
themselves to receive perfect certificates. I was a little fearful at first 
that I had placed the standard too high; but am now satisfied that by so 
doing it has had a good effect. I have endeavored to introduce outline 
maps into the schools, and think I shall succeed; as many are now inquir- 
ing of me where they can be obtained.^/. K, Hoffman^ 

Jbfvbbson CouNTT.~In my visits, I have found the condition of the 
schools to rise by icradatioos; rather irregular, from a hop-and-jamp; . 
hide and-seek school of five pupils, upward to some that may be classed 
among the best public schools in the State, Not one visits a school in 
this county; where twenty might profitably do so. It is a significant fact 
that the attendance of pupils is most regular and punctual; and the best 
schools are found where the record shows the greatest number of visitors. 
There are a few good; convenient; comfortable school houses in almost 
every town in the county, but vrith these exceptions, they are ill-con- 
trived, mieerable excuses; and the appurtenances are more generally neg- 
lected than the houses. There is a very conmiendable spirit of emulation 
manifest among the teachers, noticeable improvement in neatness and 
taste over the winter schools, and all seem ambitious to improve the 
standing and grade of their certificates. The true friendn of education 
everywhere speak well of the new order of things. We had an interest- 
ing and profitable session of our institute. — 4lonzo Wing, 

Kenosha County. — It is evident that the schools and teachers of this 
county are helping themselves under the new system. Since last January 
we have had more interest manifested in our schools, and in teachers in- 
stitutes than ever before. The majority of district clerks seem to realize 
the responsibility of their ofiSce, and a greater effort is made to secure 
competent and worthy teachers. Our present national trouble is affecting 
us so far as numbers are concerned, as many of our young men have gone 
to the war; but their places are being filled by young ladies; whO; with 
the same qualifications; are better educators. The punctual attendance 
for the summer term is eighty four per cent.; as gathered^from oar teach- 
ers' monthly reports. The number of visitors recorded for the santuner 
term, ending September 1, is one thousand seven hundred and fifty-six, 
which tells well for our patrons. Our system of reporting monthly seems 
to meet approbation, and calls the attention of the public generally to 
our schools.— B. i. Dodge, 

La Cbossb County. — ^What attracted my attention most, was the 
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great disparity between the naml^er of pupils present and the number on 
the teacher's roll, oftentimes not more than half being present. Surely 
the people cannot expect to educate their children by keeping, them at 
home. Much of the labor of teachers is lost by irregular attendance of 
pupils. I also found that parents and officers seldom or never visited 
tHeiT schools. The reason I cannot explain^ unless it is an apathy on 
their part of which they are not conscious, for they appear anxious to 
secure good teachers, (at a very low price,) and see their children im- 
prove and their schools prosper, but at the same time little realize the 
importance of encouraging their teachers and pupils by frequent visits. 
I know of no better way te remedy the first of the evils above mentioned, 
than to change the apportionment of the school fund, from the number 
of scholars in the district to the average number in actual attendance 
upon school; then all residents, whether they have children or not, 
would be interested in having every child in the district attend regularly. 
The^e is money enough expended in the county to educate all the chil- 
dreu, and yet only about three-fourths are in attendance at all, and those 
about half the time. 

One thing more is needed, in my opinion, to complete the system of ed- 
ucation in our state^ namely, high or union schools, where teachers can, 
"when not in their own school room, prepare themselves for a higher 
sphere of action. Until we have such a system, our public schools will 
not be satisfactory, and until the people arouse from the lethargy and 
apathy into which they have fiallen, there will always be complaint of poor 
schools. I am looking forward to brighter days. — P. S. Elwell, 

s Lafayette County. — What is true of Wisconsin as a state, is also 
true to a great extent of Lafayette, as a county. The state, by a happy 
combination of rich mineral resources and richer agricultural advantages, 
has drawn vnthin its borders individuals of almost every kindred and 
tongue, so the county, in this respect representing the state in miniature, 
has offered inducements and given a lodgment to the representatives of 
almost every state and nationality. While this is true of certain districts 
of the state, it is also more especially true of certain portions of this 
county. We have the native American, hailing from the east, the west, 
the north and the south. We have the Englishman and the Irishman, 
the German and the Scotchman, the Frenchman and the Scandinavian. 
When the peculiar habits, customs and prejudices of each are allowed to 
give way — when, by contact and by interchange of thought and opinion, 
ail prominent lines of division are erased, this diversity of nationalities 
makes the best of society; otherwise It must operate to some extent 
prejudicially to the healthy progress of schools and school interests 
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Certun looalitieB of Lafayette ooanty have saffered to some extent on 
this aoooant. Time is effecting much, and changes for the better are 
slowly being wrought. The war is felt here ito well as elsewhere. Its 
blighting effects cannot pass unheeded. The great work at home should 
be to counteract its evil influence upon the social fabric. But little posi- 
tive advancement can be expected, unless to " hold our own" at the pres- 
ent time be a step in advance. A great draft has been made upon those 
who have usually taken charge of the winter schools; but I have every 
reason to believe that those who are about to take their places, will com- 
pare favorably in point of general qualifications, with those who have left. 
Everything has been done in the way of '' weeding out" that dare be 
done. And if a few schools have gone unsupplied for the want of com- 
petent teachers, such things may well be regarded as a kind of sacrifice 
for the public good. — /. B, Parkinson. 

Mabquette County. — ^My first duty in connection with the schools 
after the first of January last, was to visit them, and in doing so it be. 
came necessary to take notes concerning many items that might not be 
readily retained in the mind. Among others were, the location of school 
houses; fumitare, and arrangement of the same in the school room; 
temperature, the average ascertained by using a thermometer in every 
school room; the methods resorted to to secure discipline of the mind; 
kind of text books in use; the number of visits by parents, and the inte- 
rest taken by them in regard to schoolsi &o. By reference to the notes 
taken I find that the lowest average temperature of any school room was 
34° Fahi, the scholars showing strong indications of being uncomfortable, 
and appearing almost totally incapable of making any advancement in ' 
stfidy or mental improvement, although under the charge of an excellent 
teacher. The highest average temperature of any school room was 78° 
Fah., the scholars being or seeming to be incapable of vigbrous mental 
application by reason of inhaling the vitiated <dr of the room. In many 
instances the temperature would vary above and below this average. 
After a careful examination of nearly all of the school rooms, I am led to 
the conclusion that, in regard to health, there is not a well regulated 
sehool room in the county, although much h^s been done to better their 
condition. 

The system of examination seems likely to call out and hold in tlie field 
the best class of our teachers, and while the few who are nearly 'worth- 
less are kept out of competition with the best, the system holds oat stroll^ 
inducements to those who are fitting themselves for teachers, to prepare 
fully for the duties of the teacher before conmiencing to teach. 
. In granting certificates, as at present, there seems to be soxnetfalng 
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wrong. Aooording to the l^w regnlathig tbe mfttter, eertifioates of the 
third grade are now granted for one town only, and while the teacher may 
he granted a license for one town he may engiige a school in another 
town, and unless the certificate be altered from one town to the other the 
teacher must necessarily be debarred from teaching; and if the license be 
changed from one town to another at the request of the teacher^ it is 
eqaiTalent to granting a county certificate for third grade. It would 
seem that dome change or modification of the law might be made so that 
it might be clearly understood and then AiUy lived up to by both super- 
intendent and teacher. 

I do not claim to have had the experience necessary, nor am I anxious 
to dictate in a matter of this kind, yet if I m^^y be allowed I would like 
to present what my brief experience sugs^ests. 

The suggestion is this: that the law be so altered that third grade cer- 
tificates extend over the oountyi but be limited as to time^perhaps for 
one tenn. [This is a sensible suggestion.^-Eo'B.] 

On the whole; our county now presents eyidence of a strong determina- 
tion to maintain the common school as the foundation stone of the liber- 
ties of the people.— B. J^. Hood. 



AN EXAMPLE WORTHY OP IMITATION.] 

'* School-teaching i» the most thankless of all tasks," said an old 
teacher to me the other day. 

Doubtless this is true in a general sense, but I am happy to say that 
there are exoeptions to this, as to every other ruloi Sometimes even in 
the arid desert of a distriot-eohool teacher's life, a green oasis appears to 
jladden the weary and disheartened teacher. 

Permit me to record an instance ol gratitude among scholars, as pleas- 
ing as it is rare : At the dose of the winter term of a school in the 
town of Mt. Pleasant, Green county, (the number of the district t ate 
unable to state, but am of opinion it should rank No.^ 1,) the teacher, 
Mids A. P. Casey> was agreeably surprised by one of her scholars (Miss 
SUa F.) coming forward and in a neat speech presenting her with a 
handsome gold pin, in behalf of the young ladies ot the school, as a tes- 
timonial of their regard for, and their gratitude to, one who had labored 
faithftilly and untiringly for thtfir improvement. 

May other schools, emulous of thie good example, ''go and do like- 
^se. All may not have it in their power to <'^te good gifts unto"" 
their teadiersi bat none are too poor to matdf^st by obedi«iioe to ralei, 
and by diligence in study, their sympathy for thehr histructor. Each pu- 
pil, if btt.wiH, flsay h^ smoo^.lhe path that every teacher finds at llie 
beat is a rog^Bd one; 0. L. M. 

JBifhf$ter, April 18^ 1869. 
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MATfiXMATICAl. OKPARTHXflT. 



We are obliged, for want of room, to leave out two solutions which will, we 
trusty appear in the next number. 

Problem 65.-«-It is required to divide 21 into two parta such that when 
the greater is divided by the less and the less by the greater, and, after- 
wards, the greater qaotient multiplied by 1 and the lesser by 25, theii 
prodi^cts shall be equal, by oommon arithmetic, using neither 14 and 7, 
15 and 6, nor the square roots of 1 and 25. Show the demonstration, 

WaMngtcn County, JaIiks O'Connor. 

Frohlem 66. — Required to find a number of two figures from the fol- 
lowing specifioations: The sum of the figures is 11. If 27 be added to 
the number, the sum will contain the same figures as the number itself, 
but in inversed order. What is the number ? P. 8. 

Problem 67. — The area of a regular octagon is given. Find the length 
of one side. Wx. A. Tbuesdeil. 

Wavioma, Wis, 

Problem 68.— Given x + ««, to find the value of x by quadratics. 
Washinffton County. James O'Connor. 

SoUUion of Problem 64.— >Let x feet be the diameter of the circle. Its 
circumference is found by multiplying 3.1416 by the diameter, whidh 
gives 3.1416« for the circumference. The area of the circle is found by 
multiplying the' square of its diameter by the decimal .7854, whidh. g^ves 
.7854a:' square feet. But by the condition of the question this cirdk 
contains as many acres as there are feet in its circumfisrence; iherefon 
,7854a;' square feet are to be reduced to acres, which is done by dividin 

.7854a;' by 43560, which equals ^fe = ^^^ acres. And sine 

43560 d6U 

'^^^^' = 3.1416a; or .0U9a;' = 2073.456ic, then x = ^"^^-^^^ 



660 " — " ^^.^.^^^^, --«- -. - .0119 

174,240 feet. P. ScKi!r«ii>x^ 

Solution of Problem 62. — Let a = A's geese, b = B's geese, c = . 
price, d ^Wb price, and p = amount obtained by each for Ixis g|e€ 
1st, to find p. By condition of question, a x c = j?, and <s x €2 = 
The fiaotor a remaining the same, the products vnll vary as the nv 
pliers; hence, ZQ : p :: d : e; and for the same reason^ 

16 : & :: e : (2. 
By multiplying these proportions together, term by term, ^vre liarve 1 
36 : J? X p :: 1 : 1, whence 16 x 36 =p»; and 1^676 == ^ »= 
2nd, to find a and b. As before, 6 x a =s 24, and 6x6= XC, I 
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a ': h :: 24 : 16 :: 3 : 2. Now let 3 represent a, then will 2 repre- 
sent b, and a + & will be 5. We have now to resolve 100 into two num- 
bers which are to each other as 3 is to 2. 100 -^ 5 = 20. 20 x 3 =- 
60 = A's geese, and 20 x 2 =:= 40 = B's geese. I. N. Stxwabt. 

Waukesha, Wis. 
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Ths amendments made to the school law daring the last session of the 
Legislature are found upon pages following. As a Code will be^ pub- 
lished which will contain the school law as it is, it is not deemed neoes* 
sary to republish all the amendments of previous years as was done last 
year. 

The much needed codification of the school laws was perfected by the 
last Legislature. 

The Legislature of 1863; as a body, evinced an unusual degree of inte* 
rest in educational matters. The Mends of education owe them a debt 
of gratitude. 

By reference to the amendments made it will be seen that new duties 
are devolved upon certain school officers. 

TO niSTiuoT clerks: 

It is made your duty to report your name and post office address to the 
tovni clerk of your town. This is required that you may receive your 
Journal of JEducaiion regularly, but more especially that your blanks 
upon which your annual reports are made ma^ be properly sent you by 
the town derk. Tour annual report must hereafter be verified by an af- 
fidavit. This will correct; it is hoped, the tendency to carelessness on 
the part of some, while it really imposes no burden upon the faithful. 

The report of your name and post office address is not required, except 
immediately after the annual meeting, but as there is no complete list to 
be found anywhere, it will be esteemed a favor if such a report can be 
made at once, so that the blanks may be properly dis#ibuted during the 
month of June. 

«. TO TOWN CLRRKS: 

*0% Thd Iftw passed at the last session makes it your duty to report your 

I ^^ own name and post office address, together with the name and post office 

H^ address of each of the district clerks of your, respective towns, to the 

I0# county superintendent o^ schools of your county or district. . Until this 
list is perfected and properly sent to this office, the blanks upon which 

0^ yoor reports are to be made can not be sent. These must be sent, ac- 

tfif cording to law, by the first of June. 
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TO oouirnr sv^mhrtindsnts: 

You will oonfer a iltyor by reporting as soon as possible tbe names and 
post office address of the town clerks of yonr county or district, also the 
names and post office address of the district clerks as reported to you. 
These lists should be on file in this office as early as the first of Jane. 
Instead of waiting for the names of district clerks before reporting the 
names of town derks, you will please send at once names of town clerks, 
which may be obtained from the records of town clerks. 

The school codes for the use of district officers will soon be ready for 
^stnbution. They will be sent to the rogieter of deeds for each county, 
mJess the county superintendents of the several counties should volun* 
teoTy as some harre aheady done, to distribute them to the several town 
«hvks and district elerks. 

It is my purpose to publish in the Journal for June, the names of officers 
to whom district and town olerk» may apply for copies of the school code. 

To all school officers who are charged with maldng reports, I would 
cwnmend a carefid oonsideraiion of the amendments to the school law 
Inflicting penalties upon the negligent and careless. 

TO DISTRICT ELICTOBS: 

The amendment passed last winter relative to time of annual meetings, 
givos you opportunity to change the time of your annual meeting, from 
the last Monday of September to the last Monday of August, if you wish 
so to do. The change can be voted upon only at an annual meeting; 
hence it cannot be made this year. At the annual meeting in September 
next, districts desiring it may change their time for the future. The 
ohange once made is a permanent change, until rescinded by a vote of a 
tnajority of the electors of the district. It will be noticed also that a 
majority of the electors of the district most favor a change in order to 
make it valid. The vote upon this question should be by ayes and noes, 
so that the fact of majority may be easily determined and referred to 
whenever necessaiy. 

OPINIONS, AC. 

<2. By section 65, chapter 23, revised statutes, (now sec. 13, ch. 155, 
general laws, 1863,) it is made the duty of the supervisors in forming a 
new district out of territory taken from an old district, to determine from 
ike best ttidenee wUhin their reach the share of property justly due the 
new cBstriot from the old. What is considered " the best evidence \7itli- 
in the readk of the superviisrors f " 

A, The ass^smenrt rolls of the town immediately preceding the di'^a^- 
ion in questxon. No other evidetaoe of any value seems to be tritihin 
ikn&tt reach. The division of property must be made upon the basiff of tike 
last assessment preceding such division. 



Q, What is meant by "other property," in section 64/chapter 23, 
revised statutes, (now sec 12, oh. 156, general kws, 1863 ?) 

A. All moneys in the treasury of the district; all moneys apportioned 
to, but not yet drawn by the district; all maps, charts, apparatui 
library, books, 4^o., and all credits held by the district of whatever kind. 

J. L. PiCKABB, SiaU Supt Pub. In$t 

(Publiilked, Febraaty 21, 1868.] 

CHAPTER 10. 

AN AOT to Amend obapter 320 of the general laws of 1860, entitled '^an actio locate and 
dstabliih school house sites.'* 

The People of the State of Wisoonsin, represented in Beaate and Aitemblj, do fsaot ■• 
follows : 

SiOTioir 1. Section one of chapter three hondred and twenty of the general laws of 
1860, is hereby amended, so as to read as follows : *< Whenever a school district shall be 
nnable to obtain the school house site selected or designated by a majority of the electors 
at a regular meetiog, on account of the refusal of the owner of the grounds selected to 
sell or lease the same. Hueh site may be located and established by the town board of su- 
penriiOrs, who are hereby constituted a board to locate and establish school house sites 
In the manner hereinafter provided." 

Sso. 2. Section etght of said chapter three hundred and twenty^ Is hereby amended, 
so as to read as follows : ** Whenerer the district is situated in tifo or more towns, th# 
board shall consist of the superrisors of each of the towns in -which such distriot is 
situated." 

Sio. 3. This act shall take eifect and be in foroe from and after its pas^sce and jpob- 
lication. 

Approved, Teb. 20, 1868. 

[FubUshed, March 17, 1868.] 

CHAPTER 54, 

AN AOT to provide for ^he purchase of certain copies of Webster's Dictionary, for tho 
supply of deficient school districts of the State. 

The People of Ihe State of Wisconsin, represented in Senate and Assembly, do enaeft ■• 
follows : 

SiOTiON 1. The state superintendent of public instrnetlon, with the consent and ap- 

Eroral of the governor, is hereby authorised to purchase, on behalf of the state, one 
undred copies of Wbbster's unabridged dictionazy of the Bnglish language : provicfed, 
that the cost shall not exceed four dollars and fifty cents per oopy, to supply the deficient 
school districts of the state. 

Sso. 2. Such dictionaries, when purchased, shAll be distributed by the state super* 
intendent, on the receipt of the affidavit, in due form, (which shall be kept in his bfllce,) 
of any town or district cleric, or clcy superintendent of schools, that such towni city or 
district, or any public school or department in the public schools thereof, has not yet 
been supplied by the stare with a oopy of the said dictionary, iMuding one dictionary fofe 
each public school or department thereof, taught therein. 

8X0. 8. Such dictionaries, when received by the several distriots In this state, shall 
be considered as belonging to the library of the district, and shall be subject to the same 
laws and regulatfoos as other library books; but during the time a school shall be taught 
therein, it shall be and remain in the school room during the hours of school, for the 
exclusive use of the scholars and teachers of such schools, and under the control of the 
teacher or principal, who shall be reRponsible to the district for its loss, or for any un- 
necessary damage it may receive, the same as any other book of the distrlcc library. 

Sto. 4. There is hereby appropriated out of the income of the school fund, a sum of 
money sufficient to pay for the dictionaries provided for in this act, and the state super- 
intendent of public iostroction shall certify to the state treasurer, the amount of sueh 
expenditure. 

810. 6. This aot shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage tod pub- 
lication. 

Approved, March IS, 1868. 

[PnbUshed, Mareh 21, 1869.] 

CHAPTER 62. 

AN ACT to amend chapter twenty- three of the Revised Statutes, entitled <*0f Oommon 

Schools." 

The People of the State of WIteonsIn, represented In Sanato And Assembly, da e»a«b ■• 
follows : 

SionoH 1. Seotlon nine of chapter twenty-three of the reflfed statntei, is heftby 
MBcndsd, by sMking out the word « six,'' in the third line thereof, and Insetting In tli. 
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tUtA t]u woTd "leTen/' so th»t Mid laotlon fhall read.at follows : ' « Tbo um«»l mMt- 
Idk of each fohool dlltriot shall bo held on the last Monday of Beptombor In eaoh year, 
and the hoar of sueh mooting shall bo soTon o'clock in the aitornoon : prot>ided, that at 
the first annual meeting of any school district held after the passage of tbis act, a ma- 
jority of the elooton of said district may determine that che annual meeting of saeh 
« I -.ball be held upon the last Monday in Angnst, in each year: said determination 
io taiie effect when a copy of the proeoedinga of said annual meeting shall have been 
filed with the town elerk of the tow« in which said district (or in case of a Joint district, 
in which the school hoaso of snch distriot) is situated, and to remain 4n fbice until 
rosolnded by the TOte of a majority of the electors of said district; the meeting held in 
puriuanco of fuch dotermlnation, to bo deemed the legal annual meeting of said dla- 
triot, the same as if hold upon the last Monday of September, In eaoh year." 

8X0. 2 Section twenty-flTo of said chapter twensy-three, is hereby amended, so at 
to road as follows : **It shall bo the duty of the clerk of each school distriot in this 
■tat*, within ten days after the eleetion or appointment of any school district oflloer, to 
report the names and post oflkce address of such officer to the town elerk of his town, or 
in case it be a joint district to the town clerk of each town in which any part of the dis- 
triot is situated; to reoord the proceedings of the district board and of each distriot 
meeting in a book to be proTided by the distriot fot that purpose; f enter thereiB eoplos 
of ail reports made by him to the town clerk; to make therein, or in some suitable book 
provided for that purpose, an accurate record of all orders drawn upon the treasurer, 
and to keep and preserre all records, books and papers belonging to his offloo, and deliyer 
the same to bis successor.*' 

Sxo. 3. Section thirty-two of said chapter twenty-tbree, is hereby amended, so as to 
read as follows : '^It shall be the duty of the clerti to draw orders on the treasurer of 
the distriot for money in the hands of such treasurer, wbieh has been apportioned to or 
raised by the district, to be applied to the payment of teachers' wages, and also to draw . 
orders on said treasurer for moneys in his hands, to be disbursed for any other purpose 
for which the same shall hare been voted by the district, agreeably to the proTlsioni 
of this chapter: profHdtd, each order shall designate the object for which it ia drawn, 
and shall be countersigned by the director." 

Sxo.. 4. Section thirty -four of said chapter twenty*three; is hereby amended, by 
inserting after the word <« require," in the soTcnth line of said section, the following 
words : ''and the tax voted at any special meeting, held between the time ot the annus! 
meeting and the thiid Monday of NoTember," so that said section shall read as follows : 
** The clerk of eaoh school distriot shall, on or before the fonrth Monday of NoTomber, 
in each year, deliver to the town clerk of the town in which the distriet is situated, a 
statement in writing, verified by his affidavit, showing the amount of the tax or taxes 
voted to bo raised at the last preceding annual meeting, or at the first meeting after the 
organization of the district, or both, as the case may require, and the taxes voted at any 
special meeting, held between the time of the annual meeting and the third Monday of 
Vovember /ollowtng, together with a lis. of all persons and corporations liable to a 
school district tax, therein. In case of a Joint district, he shall deliver to the town 
elerk of each town in which any part'of the district is situated, a statement, so verified, 
diowing the proportion of tax to be so assessed in that part of the district within saeh 
town, together w.th a list of all persons and corporations liable to a school district tax 
in that part of the district. Such proporUon shall be ascertained from .the valuations 
eontained in the last assessment rolls of their respective towns; and to enable the dis- 
trict clerk to asoertain the same, the town clerk of each town shall, on demand, at mnj 
time after he shall have received the equalised assessment roll of hie town, deliver to 
the clerk of any such Jo'nt district a certified statement of the valuation of real and 
personal property in that part ol such district lying within bis town, as appears from said 
nssessmeat roll," 

Sso. 6. Section thlrty-sIx of said chapter twenty-three, is hereby amended, so as to 
read as follows : **It shall be the duty of the town treasurer of each town, 1st. To ap- 
ply for and receive of the county tieasurer all moneys apportioned for the use of oom- 
mon schools in his town, and to pay the same, together with all moneys raised in the 
town for the support ot schools, to the treasurers of the districts entitled to receive tbem, 
upon the order or apportioLment of the towii clerk. 2d, To pay over to tLe district 
treasurers, on demand, all school district taxes raised In each distriet and collected by 
him, and the amount of all school district taxes returned to the county treasurer of bU 
county, as delinquent, whenever the same shall have been collected and paid over by 
said county treasurer to such town treasurer: oi, if any such town treasurer shall recedwe 
credit from the county treasurer for such delinquent tax, or any part thereof, on account 
of any demand or claim due from such town to said county, then said town treaaurer 
shall pay over the amount of such delinquent tax, or the part for which credit has been 
so received, to the treasurer of the proper school district, on demand thereafter, [tb.ore- 
for] 8d. On or before the seoond Monday of March, In each year, to certify to the town. 
^erk the amount of school moneys in his hands, to be apportioned by said clerk, and im- 
mediately upon the receipt of any moneys firom the state school fund, to certify tho 
same to the olerk for apportionment " 

Sxo. 6. Section forty.five of said chapter twenty-three, is hereby amended, s* sm to 
read as follewa : ** It shall be the duty of the town clerk to see that the annual ropovts 
of the clerks of the several school districts in his town are made correctly, and Ia duo 
time, and to receive and keep all snch reports made to him by the district clerks, wltJx ml\ 
orders and notices of the board of supervisors of the town. In relation to the formation 
or alteration ef school districts, and file them In his office; and he shall reoord In m book 
kept for that purpose, saeh descriptions of school districts and organisation or altaroktioia 
thereof, as shall be fbmished him by the board of supervisora. Ho shall also make SAd 
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keep In hlf 00m • m»p of the town, thowf ng the ezMt bonndailM of »U tho tehool dif> 
tricta therein, as Appears from tM reoordi on file, and when a new distriet la formed. 
shaH fomUh a map thereof to the district derh. He shall, witUn ten days after his 
•lection or appointment, report bis name and post office address to the eonnty superin* 
tendent, and the namo anl address of .each district clerk, witoin ten days after the filing 
of the same in bis office. He shall apportion the school moneys raised by the town and 
eolleoted by the town treasurer, 6n the third Monday of March, and those reoelTed from 
the state, tbrongh the county treasurer, on the third Monday ef Jnne, in each jear, or 
as soon thereafter as the same shall be collected or reoeiTod by the town treasurer, to 
the several districts and parts of districts within the town, In proportion to the number 
of children residing in each, over the age of four and under the age of twenty years, as 
the same shall appear from the last annual reports of their respectlTe clerks." 

8x0. 7. Section eighty-nine of said chapter twenty-three is hereby amended so as to 
read as follows : "Every town clerk who shall refuse or neglect to make and deliver to 
the county superintendent, his annual report, as required in this chapter, within tho 
time limited therefor, shall be liable to pay the full amount of money lost by such neg- 
lect or refusal, with interest thereon, to be recovered by tho town treasurer. In the name 
of the town; and every town clerk who shall negleet or refuse to carry into effect any de- 
olslon'or order of the state superintendent, shall be liable to removal by the town board 
of supervisors, upon**proper notice thereof, and the said board shall have full power to 
fill any such vacancy, in such manner as vacancies in other town offices are filled." 

Sso. 8. Section ninety of said chapter twenty-three, is hereby amended, so as to read 
as lollows : <* Every county superintendent who shall neglect or refuse to make the re* 
port required to be made by him to the state superintendent, by section seven oX chapter 
one hundred vad seventy-nine of the general laws of 1861, within the time limited 
therefor, shall be liable to pay to each town, the amount which such town or any school 
district therein, shall Icse by such negleet or refusal, with interest thereon, to be reooT* 
ered by the town treasurer in an action prosecuted in the name of the town or district." 

Sso. 9. All the provisions of section ibirty of said chapter twenty-three, in reference 
to the annual reports of the district clerks, shall apply to and be in force in every city 
and incorporated village in this state, and each city and village clerk, or clerk of the 
board of education, shall make and transmit to the county superintendents of sehoois for 
the oounty or district in whieh suoh city or village is situated, the report required by 
section forty-six of said chapter twenty- three, within the time therein prescribed, any- 
thing in the previsions of their charter to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Sso. 10. Section ninety-four of SAid chapter twenty-three, is hereby amended, so as 
to read as follows : •* The treasurer of any legally organised school district shall prose- 
oute the town treasu'-er of the town in whic*b such district is situated, tor the recover/ 
of any moneys lawfully due and belonging to such district, in all cases when such town 
trwasurer shall neglect or refuse, for the space of ten days after demand made therefor* 
to ps(y over to the proper officer the school moneys aforesaid." 

Sso. 11. Seotion thirteen of chapter one hundred and thirty«eight of the generai 
laws of 1858, now comprising a part of said chapter twenty-three of the R. 8., is hereby 
amended, so as to read as follows ; « Any district treasurer who shall use or pay out any 
moneys in his hands belonging to the district;, without authority of law, shall be liable to 
a penalty of not less than five nor more than fifty dollars, and it shall be the duty of the 
director to prosecute the treasurer for the recovery of said penalty. In case the direo- 
tor shall refuse or neglect to prosecute, he shall be liable to a penalty ot twenty 
dollars." 

810. 12. Anyperson who shall wlllf olty or malieionsly interrapt, or In any way molest 
or disturb any private or public school, while in session, shall, upon conviction thereof, 
be punished by fine not exceeding twenty-five dollars, cr by imprisonment In the county 
jail not exoeedtng thirty days. 

Sso. 13. Whenever any distriot shall become disorgnniied by the operation of the law 
In relation to the alteration of districts, the town supervisors shall take charge of the 
property belonging to the district at the time of its disorganisation, dispose of the same 
by grant or otherwise, and apply the proceeds to the discharge of its debts, paying over 
the balance, if any, to the treasarers of the distrietsto which the territory has been at- 
tached, in proportion to the valuation of the property so attached to each, as appears 
from the lost assessment roll of the town. 

Sso. 14. Any district treasurer who shall purchase nnd receive any order drawn 
npon him for less than the sum expressed in said order, shall be doomed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and upon conviction thereof, shall be punished by fine not exeeedlng fifty dol- 
lars, or by imprisonment In the eonnty Jail not exceeding tidrsy days. 

Sso. 15. Any clerk who shall draw an order upon the treasurer for pnrposes not an- 
thoriied by law or by a vote of the district, and any director wno sball eountersisn such 
an order, shall be liable to a fine of not less than five, nor mere than one hundred dol- 
lars, and the distriot may authorise any elector t* prosecute, for the nse and benefit of 
such district, for the recovery of the fine prescribed in this section. 

SSO. 16. Whenever any person designated by said chapter twenty-three, or any 
amendments thereof, to proseoute a district officer, or other school or town ofKoer, tor 
neglect of duty or for illegal notion, shall foil or neglect to prosecute said officer for the 
space of ten days after bf log requested by any elector to do so, and In all coses not 
otherwise specially provided for, the voters of a district, at any regular meeting, either 
anHual or special, may authorise any elector to commence and prosecute an action 
against such officer, in the name and for the use and benefit of the district, for the recov- 
ery of the fine or the infliction of the penalty prescribed by law fer the failure of suoh 
officer to perform hts duty, or for the Illegal action of said officer 

Sio. 17. Seetlon twenty ot said chapter twentj-three, is hereby amended, so as lo 
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rMd M followf : *frh* tt—mft ■hall ke«p * book In wUob he rtiall rater ell the mon- 
eyi reoelTed end dleburted by him, epecifying, partieolarly, the sonroee teem wbieh 
iMoey hM been reoelTed, and the pereona to whom and the objeeta for wbieh the tame 
haa been paid out. lie ihall preaent to the distrlot, at each annuibl meeting, n report, in 
vritlnff, contntnlnff * atntement of all moneya reoelTed by him dnrln? the preceding 
year, and of tbe dlaburaemente made by him, with tbe Itema of aooh diibureementa, and 
•xhibit the Tonehera tbt-refor; and at the oleae of hla term of offlce, he aball aettle with 
the dlatrlct board, and ahali hand over to hia snoceaaor his book and all reeelpca, Toaeh- 
era, erdera and papers 9v*Ang into his hands as treaaarer, together with all moneys re- 
maining in his handa as snoh tremaarer. 

810. 18. The flrat elanse of aeotion thirty of aaid chapter twenty-three, ia hereby 
amended, ao aa to read as follows : •* It shall be the dnty of Mie clerk, between th" lint 
and tenth daya of September, in eaoh year, to make and transmit to the town, city, or 
village clerk, a written report, dated on the first d y of September. In the year in which 
It ahali be tranimltted, signed by said clerk and rerifled by his affidaTit, showing." 

Sao. 19. Section Alnety«two of aaid chapter twenty-three, ia hereby amended, by 
adding thereto the following words ? ** And any district clerk who shall willfully neglect 
te make the annual report for his district, at required in this chapter, shall be liable to 
pay the whole amount of money lost by aaid district in oonaeqaence^f his neglect, erhieh 
moneys shall be reoorered in an action prosecuted by the atreotol, in the name of the 
district." 

Sao. 20. In case tbe town board of auperrlaoca ahali refnae or neglect to carry into 
effect any decision of the atate superintendent, made upon an appeal from their action, 
or refusal to act, eaoh member of the board thus refusing or neglecting, ahali be liable 
to a penalty of fifty dollars, to be prosecuted for and reeor^red by any elector of the 
dlstriet Itom which the appeal Is taken. Snch suit shall be brought In the name of the , 
district, and in case Judgment ahali be rendered against the defpudant, the forfisiture 
reeoTcred ahali be applied in the first place to pay the neceeavy expenses of the prose- 
cution not ehargeable to the defendant, and the balance shall be paid Into the diatrict 
treaanry. 

Sao. 21. All acta and parte of acts Inconsistent with the proTiaions of this act, are 
hereby repealed. 

Sio. 22, This act shall take elfeot and be in force from and after ita passage and 
piiblloatlon . 

Approred, March 18, 1869. 

[PublUhed, liaroh 28, 1868.] 

CHAPTER 100. 

AN AOT to amend chapter eighty-nine of the general laws of 1862, entitled «an act to 
authorise the inToatment of the aohool funda in the bonds of the State." 

The People of the State of Wiaoonsin, reprcfented in Senate and Assembly, do enact aa 
follows : 

SiOTios 1. Section one of chapter eighty-nine of the general laws of 1862, entiMed 
«an act to enthorise the inTcstment of the school fund in the bonds of the state," la 
hereby amenaed, so aa to read aa foUowa : « The commissioners of the achool and an|. 
Tcrsity landa are hereby authorised and directed to tnveat, in preference to all other 
loans and InTOstments, the principal of the sdbool fond now in the treasury , or which 
may be hereafter paid in. In the bonds of the state of Wisconsin. Interest shall be paid 
on the funds eo iuTeated, at the rate of seren per centum per annum, on tbe thirty^flrst 
day of May, in eaoh year, and a sam safftcieDt to pay such interest is hereby annually 
appropriated oat of the state treasury for that purpose." 

Sao. 2. This act shall take eifeot from and after its passage and publication. 

Approred, March 26, 1868. 

[Published, March 81, 1868.] 

CHAPTER 102. 

AXf AOT to amend chapter 176 of the general lawa ot 1862, entitled ■< an act to eatabllah 
a system of graded certificates, and to amend chapter 170 of the general lawa of 1861." 

The People ot the State of Wisconsin, represented in Senate and Aaaembly, do onaot aa 

fottowa : 

SBOTloirl. Ohapter one hundred and seventy-six of the general laws of 18ft2, la 
hereby amended, by adding thereto the following, as a new section : ** Any pers«a 
refused a certificate as a teacher, by the county superintendent, may apply to the atate 
auperiotendent for a.re-examination; and if upon such re-ex amination, the atate aup«r- 
intendent shall be satis^ed that the' applicant is legally qualified, he shall Issue a eer- 
iifieate, which shall haTc the same force and entitle the holder to the same priyileges aa 
If he held a certificate f^om the county auperintendent: provided, that any county 
fuperintendent refusing a oerUficate to an applicant, upon demand, shall giro said appli- 
cant a written statement of the reasona why he, tbe said superintendent, refuses to iasma 
such certificate; which statement shall, in all cases, be presented to the state auperia- 
tendent by the person desiring a re-examlnation " 

Sto. 2. Thia act ahali take effect and be in foroe from and after Ita passage and piftb- 
Ue«tton. '^^ 

ApproTod, Mmreh 26, 1868. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT THE JOURNAL. 

The Legislature did not aa was anticipated withdraw the state patronage from 
the Journal^ but it is not reasonable to expect that this patronage will be indefi- 
nitely continued. It is desirable that a respectable circulation among teachers 
be secured, that the Jowmai may have something to &U back upon when the aid 
of the State is withdrawn or greatly diminished. 

Aside from all other considerations however, the time has come, we think^ 
when our teachers should take more active interest in the only periodical of the 
kind published in the State, and lend it more of their support, both by increased 
subscriptions and more frequent contributions to its pages. Until this is done, 
we are satisfied that the mass of our teachers^ although many of them may read 
the JoumcUf will look upon it as a state documeht in which they have but little 
personal interest. To this of course there are many honorable exceptions, but 
such is the rule. 

We therefore make the following proposition— not with a view to pecuniaty 
gain, for unless our frirads rally and re^ond liberally, and double our present 
private circulation, ii will involve a pecuniary loss— but we do it to advance the 
cause of education, and as a benefit to teachers and their schools : 

We will send the Journal hereafter as follows : 

Prom this time on, through YoL YIII, 14 numbers, for 70 cents. 
** June number, " " 13 " " 66 «• 

" July " " " 12 " " 60 ** * 

Those whose subscriptions began with January last, and who have paid one 
dollar, will be credited through Vol Till, 18 numbers; those who are Indebted 
since that time and will forward the dollar without delay, will be credited as 
above. To those who are indebted for a year or more, we send bills in this 
number, and hope to receive prompt payment and a renewal of subscription. At 
the beginning of the next volume we shall drop all names from the book that 
are in arrears, and with them drop the credit system. At the proposed extremely 
low rate, all subscriptions must be in advance. If we depart from this role at 
all, it will be only by special arrangement through county superintendmits. 

We do not see how any teacher who has any intention of continuing in the 
vocation more than a smgle term, or any higher motive than merely to earn a 
little money, can get along without taking an educational journal. If any are in 
doubt about subscribing for the journal of their own State, we wiU agree to re- 
fund the money at any time when they become dissatisfied with the investment, 
on return of the numbers in good condition. We have already received an en- 
oouraging response to our proportion in some quarters, and print a larg^ extra 
edition of this number, which we send to numerous teachers in the belief that 
thej will also respond. As we put all up<« an equality, we ask gentlemen 
teaohem to act as voluntary agents fbr us^ to obtain and fbrward sabior^onk 
We hereby thank all who have heretofbre done so. 
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THE INSTITUTES. 

The sesBlons of which we haye anj particular knowledge seem to have been 
principally among the Ws, namely, Walworth, Waukesha, Waushara, Winne- 
bago, Wood, and Dodge, (east district,) and to have been spirited and well 
attended for the most part. Some are in session about this time. 

We observe that in New York when teachers attend an Institute for the 
required time of ten days, a certificate is given to them of the fact, and this is 
taken into consideration by school office!^ in the employment of teachers. This 
is well; for those teachers who take the most pains to improve and to elevate 
the standard of their profession, are most deserving of encouragement. 

Wood County. — I'Vom the Wood Cknmty Reporter and from the favors of 
correspondents, we gather that the Institute convened at the Centralia school- 
house, on Monday, March 16, (adjourning afterwards across the river to Grand 
Bapids,) with an attendance of about 40. Rev. J. W. Harris, of Grand Rapids, 
was called to preside, and Henry Tyler appointed Secretary. The exercises were 
continued till Friday evening. Lectures were given by Mr. Craig, Assistant 
State Superintendent, on Tuesday and Wednesday evenings, and on the other 
evenings by Messrs. Tyler, Martin and Bachelder. The day exercises were con- 
ducted principally by Mr. Craig, Dr. Witter, (County Superintendent,) Rev. Mr. 
Harris, and Messrs. Martin and Tyler. A vote of thanks wus given to Mr. 
Craig for his ** valuable assistance," to the other gentlemen who lectured, and to 
the citizens for their hospitality. At the dose of the Institute a County Asao- 
dation was formed, having for its object — "to secure efficiency" in the common 
schools. 

Our correspondent says: "There seems to be an increase of interest in the 
subject of education throughout the county. Teachers and friends of education, 
seem much more in earnest than they did a year ago. It was our good fortune 
to have Mr. A. J. Crafg with us daring a part of the term. He did very much 
to make the Institute interesting and profitable to us all. His lectures were a 
treat such as we do not often enjoy." 

We have also received the following from a visitor: 

** I saw a very convincing proof of the benefits of the county superintendent 
c^tem duiing a recent visit to Wood county. Though a young and *' back- 
woods" county, there exists there an earnestness and advancement in the subject 
of education," which can not be too highly commended. The Teachers* Insti- 
tute, which was in session at the time of my visit, was, to say the least, highly 
successful A *^ Teachers* Association** was formed, which will not fail to be 
productive of good results. This very creditable state of things is, undoubtedly, 
largely due to the effidency of the able and zealous county superintendent, I>r. 
G. T. Witter.** *** 

We should not omit to give oredit for a practical proof that Wood coantj 
is awake and progressive, furnished in a good list of fnibacribers to the Journal 
sent by Mr. H. A. Temple. 
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DODGB County— Bast Distriot.— The Institute was held at Horicon, oom- 
mendng Monday, March 23, and continuing through Friday, with an attendance 
of about TO teachers. Mr. A. Pickett, principal of Horicon high school, was 
called to preside, and T. E. Loop appointed sedretary. Supt Allen did not take 
an active part, but liberally met the expenses incurred inobtaming lecturers. 
From the Secretary's minutes we find that the following persons assisted In the 
exercises: Prest Pickett, Supt. iHckard, Prof. Butler, Messrs. W. O. Butler, 
Fellows, Hunt, Sam'l Pickett, Loop and Pradt^ and Misses Thompson, Brayman 
and Daggett. Lectures were delivered by Supt. Pickard, Prof. Butler and the 
editor of the Journal A " sociable," introduced by literary exercises, furnished 
a pleasing finale on Friday evening. Hospitality was free on the part of the 
citizens, and although the attendance upon the Institute was not as large as at 
Bome former ones in the county, for which the mud must account in part, those 
present w ere pleased and profited we think. An examination held on Thursday 
and Friday called off some twenty teachers, and diminished the interest ^ 

Walworth Cotjntt. — Prom a report of the proceedings kindly furnished us 
by the secretary, Mr. Chas. W. Cutler, we learn that " the dpring session of the 
Institute was held at Big Foot Academy, in Walworth, commencing 'Monday, 
March 30, and continuing five aays, under the direction of Supt A. -T. Cheney, 
assisted, by Prof. Montague of Allen's Q-rove Academy, Messrs. Grosbeck of Big 
Foot Academy, Knapp of Darien, and several other teachers ;" and that, although 
not in a central place, the attendance was 120 teachers. 

"Monday and Tuesday the exercises were conducted by Supt Cheney, and 
consisted of a thorough drill and discussion upon the best methods of teaching 
the various branches taught m our common schools. 

" Tuesday evening a lecture was delivered by Supt. Cheney upon the condi- 
tion and improvement of our common schools. Wednesday evening, one by 
Prof. Montague, upon the ' possibility of knowing, domg and being.' The lec- 
tures were preceded by a response, with sentiments, and a discussion of the 
contents of the * query box' on the part of the Institute. 

" Wednesday aflemoon and Thursday, the exammation of teachers for that 
inspection district was hekl, during which Pro£ Montague took charge of the 
Institute, giving an able and thorough analysis of the several departments in 
English grammar. 

" Friday was devoted to a general review of the various points brought up in 
the examination, in which all, both members, of the examination class and of the 
Institute, took a part." 

We have not room to give the full report but this is unnecessary. " Old Wal- 
worth" is known- to be wide awake; her Superintendent untiring in his efiforts, 
and the teachers animated by the best spirit Appropriate resolutions were 
passed— of confidence in the benefit of institutes; of loyalty to the government; 
of thanks to Bev. Mr. Montague for his services, and to Supt. Cheney for hia 
*' firmness, impartiality and kindness" As examiner; of a determination to strive 
on, though failing to obtain a oeitificate; in favot of a uniformity of text-books; 
and of thanks to the citisens of Walworth for their generous hoqiitalify. 
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WAUKB6HA OOU29TT.— The Iiistitate oonyened on Monday, p. h., Mardi 30, 
and continued in seaeion eight working days, Bey. H. Foote, of Waukesha, be- 
ing elected Preeident, and C. E. Spinney, of Ooonomowoc, Secretary. It is bat 
just to say that it was very spirited, and the largest, we suppose, held in the 
State for some time past The oarollment for the Erst day showed 160 names, 
whioh were afterwa^^ increased to 179. Supt Hendriokson, seconded by Mr. 
Poiter, principal of the Waukesha high school, and the bufflTiess committee, was 
most untiring and suoceasM In providing for the entertainment of those present, 
(for which purpose the citizens threw wide open their doors,) and for th» exer- 
eiaes. In the latter he was assisted by Mr. A. F. North, late acting superinten- 
dent, Mr. B. F. Williams, of PaUnyra, and the following teachers ot the county: 
Messrs. Potter, Spinney, Duncan, Leach,. Stewart and PawUn, and Misses Bis- 
seU, Bichmond, Welch, Dickeman, GrifSth and Tobey ; also, on tiie last two 
days, by the State Superintendent. Lectures were given on Monday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday eyenings of the first week, by Prest Mason, of Ap- 
pleton, the editor of the Joumai, Prest. Ohapin, of Beloit, Prof. Butler, of Mad- 
ison, and, on Monday evening of the second week, by Supt Pickard. The 
other evenings were appropriately devoted to sociability, with some miscellane- 
ous literary entertainments. The subject of m^al instruction in school received 
much attention, and pertinent remarks were made by the clergy of the place, 
particularly by the Bev. Mr. Smith, late of Massachusetts, and for many yeius a 
school-committee man. The exercises of the Institute were of a less discursive 
and more practical nature than is general on such occasions we think, and 
resulted, we doubt not, in great good to the large body of teachers present At 
the dose, a County Association was organized, and after the adjournment, Wed- 
nesday noon, an examination was held, at which 139 were present. 

Mr. Hendrickson appears to be very efficient and judicious in the discharge of 
his duties, and if the success of the Institute is an augury of the future, Wauke- 
sha county is fortunate in her present superintendent. It ja but just to add that 
Mr. North, the late acting superintendent, did not a littie to advance the cause 
of common schools while the deputy of Mr. Enos, and has done an excellent 
work we hear as a teacher in Pewaukee. 

We must not &il to acknowledge a list of 21 subscribers for the Journal, sent 
to us by Mr. Hendrickson since the Institute, which, with some previously re- 
ceived, gives us 26 for the county who have paid in advance for YoL YIII. 

WnomBAGO OouNTT.— Nearly 160 teachers were in attendance upon the In- 
stitute held at Neenah, March 30 to April 3. The exercises were under direc- 
tion of Mr. J. E. Munger, county superintendent of schools, who is a real worker 
in the cause. His visitation of schools has been systematic and thorough, and 
his whole time has been given to it No better evidence of his effidency need 
be adduced than the attendance upon this Institute, and the interest manifested 
in all its exercises. Lectures were delivered by -Mr. E. B. Beach, the prindpal 
of the high school of MenMh«t Supt Pickard, Judge Wheder of Oshkoshi and 
Prest Maion of AppMnu Tb» dtiasens (^ Neei^ deserve credit for their hm' 
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pitalHj to the teachers in attendance. Ladles were entertained free, and gentle- 
men were furnished with boar4 at the Hotel at greeMy reduoed roto.— Oox. 

Of Mr. Pidkard's lecture, a correspondent of an Oshkosh paper says: "For 
eminent practicability and usehilness to an Institute, nothing could be more 
complete. His advice and instruction to the teachers of Winnebago county will, 
we trusty long be remembered and heeded." Of lir. hunger, the county super- 
Intendent: "All seem to acknowledge that he is the 'right man in the right 
place ;* one whose labors are calculated to do much to raise higher the standard' 
of education in onr county." 

Waushaba Ck)UirrT. — I have just closed an Institute, or rather a Normal 
School, of four weeks, held in this place, [Wautoma.] It has been well attcihded 
by the teachers of this county. A degree of interest and enthusiasm on their 
part is manifested, which is truly gratifying to me. Some of onr teachers have 
been absent the past winter, attending school wherie there were better fadHties 
than Waushara county offers for preparing them for a proper discharge of their 
duties. During the past winter I have visited upwards of sixty schools, and in 
a majority of cases found a marked improvement in the system and discipline 
of the school room. Our teachers appear to feel and realize more than ever the 
heavy responsibilities of their calling. I am antidpating better schools the com- 
ing veason than we have had in Waushara since the county was organized. 

April 16. H. 0. Pdsbob,^ Ch. Supt 

MAbquette Oouktt. — By the MonteUo Express^ we see that the County Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting at Westfleld, commencing Tuesday, March 10, 
and continuing three days. Addresses were delivered by Rev. M. Bennett, of 
Point Bluff, and B. P. Hood, county superintendent Essays were read by Bev. 
P. Boynton, and Misses Kline and Wood. Exercises were conducted by Messrs. 
Baker, Boynton and Lathrop, and Misses Bean, Kling, Wood, Axford, Beeves^ 
Barber, Stone, Reynolds and Pond. The Association in this county maintains 
Its organization with commendable perseverance, and in the absence of so many 
of the male teachers in the army, the ladies take the laboring oar. Miss Harriet 
A. Rich was elected President for the ensuing year. 

Institutes in Racine, Iowa, Crawford, and some other counties, will be noticed 
next month. 

SCHOOL REPORTS. 
In the November number, we gave the ibrm for the. teacher's monthly report^ 
used in Kenosha county. In a recent note, Mr. Bodge, the superintendent of the 
county, says : "In addition to the the teacher's monthly reports to the superin- 
tendent, we have adopted this method of reporting to parents: We furnish 
teachers with as many blanks as there are scholars attending, and require them 
to report at the end of the term, each scholar to his or her parent. In this way 
the parents can know the deportment and progress of their chfldren, and we 
think it will also stimulate the pupils to be more punctttal and regular in atten* 
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We give the form below; and attach also the form of monthly report used in 
the Palmyra High School, kindly fumiahed ns by the principal, Mr. Williams : • 

OOtJNTY COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Report of *...., amembor of the Sohool InDlttrlctNo , 

Town of , fbr tho torm oommenoiiig ,1868, and 

,1808. 



ATT»ia>Aiioa. 


attend' oe, 
4TftT»(re. 


Soholar'lp. 
Arerajfe, 


Deportm% 
Average. 




Days 

Present. 


Daya Lost. 


Tlmea 
Tardy. 


Timea Dia- 
minod. 


General 
ATeca«e. 



















ler The hlghait degroo of axooUoneo In the « AvoraKo" eolnnma it denoted by 100. 
The eolnmn marked ** Gonaral ATorage," oombioea the three arerages, •' Attendance," 
«( Soholanhip," and " Deportment ;" and shows the general standing of the Pupil. Eaeh 
tardineis, dismissal or absence, exeept on neoonnt of sicknem, deducts 1 from 100 In the 
« Attendnnee ATorage." The standard adopted is such, that ranks from 00 to 100 may be 
designated as Highest; from 80 to 90, iligh; from 70 to 80, Mediate; from 60 to 70, Low; 
and under 60, Lowest. The rank in Deportment should always be Arom 95 to 100. 

, raac&er. 



SCHOOL. 

Monthly Report of the Attendance, Conduct and Scholarship of , 
for the month ending ,1863. 



Half 
Days 

Absent. 



Times 
Tpdy. 



Times 
Bxcus'd 



No. of 
ffailnr't 



Demerit 
Marks 



Attend- 
ance. 



Conduct 



Scholar' 
ship. 



Bank. 



NOTi:— In the Summary 100 Is the Maximum; from 90 to 100 is Excellent; 80 to 90, 
Good; 70 to 80, Passable; below 70, Disereoitable. 

Parents and Gnardinne are requested to notice onref nlly the standing of their chil- 
dren eaeh month; are earnestly luTited to oo-operate with the Teacher in his endeaTon 
to raise the standing of his pupils and the reputation of the school; and are iuTited to 
Tlsit the school as often as couTenient. , Principal, 

SOMB OF OlJIt SCHOOLS. 
In some travels abroad of late, or otherwise, we haye picked up a few itema 
about some of our schools. We should be glad if our friends would furnish* us 
with more information of this nature. 

MiLWAXJKEE. — ^A writer in the Sentinel speaks highly of the state of things in 
the Seventh Ward High School, under Mr. E. W. Peet. We have seen no 
report of the' Milwaukee schools for a long time. 

Waukesha. — Mr. D. T. Potter has been for some time in charge here. The 
schools we learn are in an improved condition. Misses Kate M. Bissell and 
Abbie Eichmond are among his assistants. 

Sagli. — Here Mr. D. G. Duncan is in charge^ assisted by Miss H. P. Boaen- 
krans. This school was for some time under Mr. A. D. Hendrickson, now the 
county superintendent^ and is in good condition. 

Whitbwatbb,— The High School here is in charge of Mr. Ghas. W. 0Qtl«r9 
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lately at Gkneva. The contmned ill-health of Mr. Brewer, late principal, dis- 
qiudifies him for datj in the school-room. 

Madison. — There is a prospect we understand that the High School will be 
re-opened, after two year's suspension, next fidl. Mr. "W. M. Colby is now in 
diarge of the Third Ward School, and it is decidedly Improving. Mr. J. 0. Pot- 
ter continues faithfully at his old post in the Mrst Ward. 

Juneau. — A good graded school is in successfol operation here, we learn, of 
which Mr. M Fellows is principal. 

Oheo.— We learn that the Union School here, under Mr. T. B. Purmort, is do- 
ing finely, and that good order and good progress are exhibited. 

Baraboo. — Mr. B. P. Hobart is workmg away here, we understand, with a 
good will, and has a normal dass in training. ^ 

Burlington. — The High School here is now in charge of J. G. Thomason. 

Bbloit. — A union district has been formed, embracing the dty and some con- 
tiguous territory, under a special la^^, and Pi^f . Blaisdeil has been elected supers 
intendent 

Statb Uniyebsitt.— The normal department has enrolled upwards of 100 
pupils. Some have gone out for summer schools. 

Beloit GoLLBaE. — We see by the ChUege Monthly that some fine philosophical, 
apparatus has been purchased in Europe, and that the study of Anglo Saxon is 
soon to be introduced. 

Watland Univehsitt, (Beaver DauL)— This institution is re-opened, we 
learn, under Prof* H. K, Trask, as principal, assisted by Prof. Marble and Miss 
Fletcher, with some 60 or '70 students. One or two College classes and a normal 
4da8s have been organized. The debt heretofore pressing upon them has been 
provided for. 

Oabboll College, (Waukesha.)— This institution is also announced as ready to 
be re-opened, under care of Dr. Savage, the president. 

NEW BOOKS. 

Natural SwiiBa^JMmary Arithmeiic: Pelter's Introduction to Mental and 
Written Arithmetic, for primary schools. By S. A. Palter, graduate of New 
York State Normal School, fto. 18mo., 136 pages. Charles Soibner, New 
Tork. 1863. 

Natural Series — Writtm Arithmetic, No. 1. Felter's Arithmetical Analysis. 
A manual of arithmetic By same author. 12mo., 292 pp. Same publisher. 
1863. 

The more noticeable features of the first of these new books are: that it 
has "numerous and graded notation exercises for reading and dictation, without 
rules, on the prindpleol presentmg facts first and reasons afterward; it com- 
bines mental and written exercises in such a manner as to interest by constant 
noveltjr, and the exercises are copious and cfystematically graded, thus aiming to 
make the learner's progress encouraging to himself and to insure thoroughness*" 
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Ihe author's plaa seoms to be well oenried oat, and the book wfll we think be 
maoh liked by intelligent teachers. 

The seoond book, properly the first of a series in written arithmetic, aims to 
carry the habit of analysis and of reasoning from canse to effect, learned in men- 
tal arithmetic^ into ^erdses involving laiiger numben and requiring slate and 
pendL, Here also copious eacamples and consequent thoroughness are distiB- 
guishing features. The work goes only through the fundamental rules and com- 
pound numbers. 

PiBST BiADnra Book: In easy and familiar words ; designed to accompany the 
Phonic Beading Cards. By E. A. Sheldon, superlDtendent public schools, Os- 
wego, New York, and author of several school bookd. 16mo., 72 pages. 
Charles Bcribner, New York. 1863. 

This little book, as we suppose^ is based upon the experience attained in 
teaching children to read, in the Oswego schools, and this will be sufficient to 
commend it to the attention of progressive teachers. It may be used with or 
without the ** reading cards" mentioned. The paper, type and illustrations are 
an that could be wished; and the children who uee it will be certain to like the 
book, and, what is more, will advance rapidly and pleasantly, under a competent 
teacher, 

GUYOrS MAPS. 
We have already called attention to these superior maps, and having before us 
the Map of the United States, we take pleasure in dbhig so again. In the qual- 
ities of freshness, correctness, deamess and simplicity, they will be found unsur- 
passed ; and in that of a graphic representation of the physical features of the 
earth, unequalled. This renders them peculiarly valuable for schools, and fat 
the iUu6tratio^ of physical geography. We commend them to the attention of 
teachers and school boards who are about to purchase, as well as to gentlemen 
for their libraries. See also the advertisement below for Agents to sell thenu 

BINDING FOB THE JOUBNAL. 
Our binder, Mr. B. W. Suckow, has procured a quantity of neatiy made covers 
for the purpose, and is prepared to bind the Joumai of Educaiwn at 40 cents a 
volume. Orders may be addressed to this office. 
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Guyofs Physical and Political Wall Maps, 

FOB SCHOOLS, OOLLBGES, AND LIBRAMES. 

Apply for tenns, ^., to the publisffer, CHA£L SOBIBNBB| 

ia4GfluidSt,NewToric 
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REPORTS OF COUNTY SUPBRINTBN DENTS. FOR 1862. 
[Oanduded/ram May manb€t,'\ 

OcoNVO OoiTKTT. — ^Lftst Springy upon assamiiig the duties of my office, 
I foond that the only teachers we had were such as had been persuaded 
to teaoh by friends or relatiTOS, and could do so as well as not, as the 
town superintendents never examined them, 

I am happy to say there were a few ezceptious, but* generally speaking 
the teachers were not suited to their calling* I have tried hard to inau* 
gnrate a new system of thingji, and am proud to say that this fiJI, ojeat 
one-half of our schools are supplied for the winter by wide awake and 
educated teachers from our different seminaries of learnings both east and 
weet. Four of our teachers axe graduates firom Appleton ; * one from 
Harvard; one firom MSwaukee; one from Waupaca ceunty, holding a first 
grade certificate from Supt. Wemli, and I am daily ezpeeting two c^ 
three fr(»n Hillsdale, Mich*, and Jonesville, Mich*, whom I have induced 
to come here^ Take it all in all, the system of a o(mnty superintendency 
is meeting with the hearty support of erery true friend of our public 
schools, throughout the entire county. 

The prospects of our public schools are fifty per cent better to-day 
than they were one year ago.— TPm. J7. Seward. 

Piiaoi CovNTT.^-The ix^uence of the new system of superintendency 
in this county has been most satisfhetory. Although it has, for the time 
being, rendered teachers very scarce, and obfiged us to call for teachers 
from abroad, our schools are being much improved. A mqority of those 
who have heretofore received certificates and taught, are, this fall, attend* 
Sng school, and w21 do so through the winter. 

Those ^ho have sncceedri in obtaining certiHeates are hard at work 
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daring their leisure^ to prepare for a higher standing at their future ex- 
aminations. It ia generally understood among our teachers that the 
standard will be raised* at each suooessive examination. Parents^ also, 
as well as the children and teachers, seem to evince a new interest in the 
subject of having better schools. 

Our county is thinly settled, but our citizens seem to have a growing 
interest in the success of our schools, and great contdence in the new 
system of supervision.— TF. T. Hatch. 

Racine OpuNir. — The classification of school hotfses will also apply 
to the teachers and schools; proving that poor school houses, poor teach- 
ers and poor schools are usually found tofi:ether ; as districts that are 
unable to appreciate the primary necessity of suitable school houses, and 
neglect to provide them, will rarely be able, even if inclined, to obtain 
good teachers, and " as the teacher, so will be the school." 

A majority of our teachers are discharging thei|r duties in a very sat- 
isfaetory manner; and comprised in this class are many of superior abil- 
ity, who are an honor to the profession and to the county; teachers who 
eomprehend and appreciate the true nature of their work, and faithfully, 
earnestly and suooesslully strive to perform it. About one-fourth are 
acquitting themselves moderately wel^ but are deficient to some extent, 
in experience and professional culture, though possessing, in a good de- 
^e, the natural qualifications essential to success in teaching, and dis- 
posed to avail themselves of all possible means for improvement. The 
remaining fourth comprises those who are tolerated only as a matter 
of necessity, occasioned chiefly by the erroneous idea of economy that 
prevails in some distriets, causing them to limit the compensation and to 
pursue BO illiberal a course in providing for the support of their schools 
that they are unable to obtain competent teachers; and in some instances, 
on the representation of district officers that suroh was the case, and upon 
thdr urging, in justification of their action, the poverty of the district, I 
have been compelled, rather than to suffer such districts to be deprived 
of schools entirely, to grant limited or temporary certificates to unquali- 
fied teachers.— 17. W. Leoem. 

RiCHiiAKD OouNTT. — ^Tho schools, generally, had been in operation 
about a month belbre I entered upon the duties of the office; I saoceeded, 
however, in visiting the larger number, and found them in a better con- 
dition than I expected. The teachers' institutes, held under the auspieea 
of the regents of normal schools, are in a large measure deserving of the 
credit. Even those teachers who had no opportunity of attending were 
stimulated to prepare themselves more thorougUy. During the summer 
the aobools were eseeedini^y small, the absenoe of our yoimgmen m the 
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army rendering neeessary the assistance of even small children in the' 
fields. 

In portions of oar county tha school houses are respectable, and suffi- 
cient for the accommodation of the children. In other parts, howcTOr, 
the hooses and their furniture are of the worst possible desoription* 
Many of these, however, have been designed to meet a presemt want^ and 
will soon give wi^ to better structures. The furniture, in a majority of 
instances, is inexcueably rude and unsuitable. 

But little attention has been paid to the location of school houses, be- 
yond convenience of access. The sites are generally without any natural 
beauty, and altogether unadorned by art. Good taste has rarely been 
consulted in the internal arrangement; of the buildings, or in their sur- 
roundings. — /. H, Mathers » 

St. Croix Cottnty. — Last winter I visited all but two schools. In 
many schools were found teachers who held certificates without having 
ever been examined. It is unnecessary for me to state that those who, 
according to their own statement, know only ^'a little of radin and ritin, 
sir," have given up the idea of teaching. In a la/ge portion of the 
schools were found the old and deservedly obsolete methods of teaching; 
in a smaller number was found the old method of brute-force government; 
while in a few were found good order, neatness and aecomplished teach* 
ers. The majority of teachers allowed whispering, and some permitted 
the scholars to leave their places and communicate at pleasure. At the 
sunmier visitation I found a better state of things. Better order pre- 
vailed as a general thing, and improved methods of teaching were adopt- 
ed, to a greater or less extent, by all who attended the spring institutes, 
held in each inspection district. The schools in which whispering was 
permitted, were the exception and not the rule. Corporal punishment, 
I am happy to say, has nearly disappeared from our schools, and yet they 
are better governed than before.-^. N, Van Slyke. 

Shawanaw CoiTNTr; — The people of this county, I believe, fully a^ 
predate the importance of having good schools, but have not, I am sorry 
to say, manifested exactly the right spirit in order to obtain for them 
that efficiency which it is important they^shoold have. I do not, however, 
feel warran^d in oomplaimng of their action generally; circumstaaces 
of trifling importance sometimes exercise an undue influence upon such 
matters. I have sometimes thought school boards a little. remiss in the 
disdharge of their duties in regard to school visitation, but I have lost no 
opportunity of calling thair attention to the law which makes it their 
duty to visit and inspect schools, and of stimulating them tp a proper 
disiduvge of their dutiea in this refppeot. Parents^ as a general thijog. 
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hare been a little bMkwaid in Tiritiiig the schools, bat I attribuie this 
more to carelessness and want of time than to a want of interest. 

Oar sehool-honseS) as my statistical r^>ort will show, are not of the 
first order. One Tery Important appendage has heretofore been sadly 
nef^ected in this ooanty, which I am endeavoring to remedy, and so for 
haTe Bocceeded Tcry welL I allnde to ont-hoases. Giving a proper ven- 
tilation to school hoases has also been somewhat n^leoted, bat more at- 
tention is now being given to this very important matter, and, up^ the 
whole, I think we shonld not soffer by a comparison with the school- 
hoases of some of oar neighboring coonties. — Myron MeCord, Jr. 

Walwobth OouvtV.— <I found only seven schools that I considered 
radically diseased, and the ineffioienoy of these was attributable mainly to 
the teacher. There are evils and imperfections attending many of oar 
schools, in i^ greater or less de^ee, but the most formidable evil is irr^- 
olar attendance and want of panotaality. I find apon accarate investi- 
gation, tiiat even in Walworth connty, where we consider we have as 
good schools as any in the State, that the attendance is only 66| per cent, 
of the papils registered; thus in effect we lose | of the money expended 
apon car common schools, throagh this evil. A day lost is more than a 
day*B work lost, for no day's work can be performed without a dear 
knowledge of the previous day's work. No trifling ezcase should detain 
a child from school, both on his own accoant and on account of the great 
injustice ^hich is done to the whole class of which he is a member. As 
well might an officer.be absent when an impiurtant command is given, as 
a pupil be absent from a dass remtation; as well might a^rusty or broken 
gear be introduced into a nice machine^ with the expectation that the 
whole will operate equally weU, as for a boy jbo return to his daas after a 
di^s. absence, and not disturb the working of the whole. So much is it 
esteemed an evil to have a pupil thas absent, that many of our best 
teachers prefer to give extra honrn to the pupil, beside those assi^ed to 
the school, to bring up the lost leseoo^ Though much has been said up- 
on this suljeot, many parents seem to have no realisation of the mischief 
of a little indifference on their part to the constsat attendance of their 
children. 

Parents and friends of schools should visit them frequenttf • I have 
been gratified to observe the interest of the friends of oor schools, in a 
very few instances in the county, but this graMficati<m has been mingled 
with regret at the apparent want of interest of a large proportion of the 
parents of the children in oar public schods. The value of a school is 
often measured by the importance its patrons attach to it Other things 
being equal, it is a universal rule, that in titose districts whe^e the inhab- 
itants most frequently and systoBatically visit tfie school, there the besa 
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schools are found. Teaehers seek snoh schools to teach, because the pa- 
rental influence in such districts is alwajS actiye in support of every good 
measure to make them successfhL Parents may not be aware of the in- 
fluence Which thf ir seeming negleot may exert^ and hence ar^, in some 
degreci excusable, bat I beliere it to be the duty of all parents to know 
from fkctual observation what is being done in their school. — A. J, Oheney. 

Waupaca County. — In visiting the schools during the past year, I 
have noticed and observed many points quite interesting to a thinking 
citizen. The following are the most important: 

1. There is a difference in the standard of the oommon schools in out 
county that can hardly be understood if not witnessed. All stages can 
be found, from the lowest grade (in school houses without desks and 
blackboards, where the best of the scholars are reading without under- 
standing and are spelling without writing) to the most advanced sdiools 
in which the lower branches are taught very well, and even some of the 
highet branches are studied with success, 

2. Not always in old, rich settlements or large towns did I find the 
best schools, pood schools are found where well educated and intelli- 
gent citizens dwell, offcen in new settlements and poor distriote. The 
superior sohool, ^e nice school hou^e, the high number of school monthly 
the r^ulai attendance, indicate in general, I think, well educated citi- 
zens, without reference to their fortune; while poor schools always, or in 
general, are signs of the contrary.^ 

3. The schools kept by lady teachers were in genesal in as good a oon* 
dition as those taught by gentlemen, 

4. The summer schools were in general taught better, with mor^sys^ 
tem, energy, and better methods. 

5. There are many districts too small, and teachers have, in some in- 
stances, not all the work they are able to perform, while the districts 
cannot support a school the necessary number of months. 

6. With some exceptions, I found in general more knowledge of rules 
and book learning, than cultivation of the mental faculties and training 
of the mental and physical powers of the scholars. 

7. Of all the branches, writing of compositions and mental arithme- 
tic were the most neglected, yet they are generally introduced at present. 

8. The good tocher can wake up even the most sleepy district, and 
our teachers are the direct agents for public education, and they can ex- 
ert a wholesome influence over child and parent, aind reform a distrietin 
a few terms. 

9. A decided disadvantage to our public lichools is the frequent 
change of teachers^ and I find it necessary to work against it as far as 
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10. The majority of oat soliools. need more praetical instructioii in 
grammar, and a system of object and oral lessons, io nataral history, 
physiology, and U. S. history. 

11. The sohools are not visited by school officers aad parents in all 
districts ite often as they should be, yet even in this point it is bettar 
than it was last winter, as the teachers are requested by me to record 
every visitor. 

12. I find generaUy that hints and advice given to the teacher by me, 
are willingly observed, and thus the schools derive some benefit from vis- 
itations. 

One evil is quite difficult to reform, the frequent change of teachers* 
This, and the short period for which they commonly are employed, are 
obstacles against teaching becoming a profession. Of our teachers I can 
hardly call one ei^th professional teachers. The majority of them are 
ladies who in general are well educated and fit for the high position they 
occupy, yet the short period. they follow teaching draws too many begin- 
ners into the field, and hinders the schools in their progress. — /. WenUu 

Wood Countt.— *I am able to report encouraging progress in the vari- 
ous schools of the county, especially as compared with previous years, in 
«ome of the towns. Some inconvenience has resulted from lack of a suf- 
ficient number of good teachers to fill oar schools, but that inconvenience 
is happily becoming less since the successful organization and prosecution 
of a county union school, under which arrangement our teachers are edu- 
cated at home. 

The examinations in the various districts of the county have just 
olosed> and clearly evince much more interest and advancement, upon the 
part of applicants, than on former, occasions, and s||ow a corresponding 
interest in our schools on the part of the people generally; — G. F, Witter, 



mNTS TO TEACHERS. 
I [Omdl/uded ffcm May number,] 

GOVERNMENT. 

The government of a school should be mild but firm. Pupils should 
fdel that it is right to comply with all the regulations of the school room, 
and the requirements of the teacher; but they should at the same time 
feel that it is necessary to do so, and that a teacher's rightful authority 
muRt be respected. A teacher should treat his pupila with uniform 
kindness, thus impressing them with his desire for their welfare; but he 
should also be strict and severe, if necessary to the perfect discipline of 
the school, or the reformation o£.the scholars. Punishments should be 
used sparingly, but when resorted to should be used with e£fect, and with 
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a Tiew to the reformation of the party punished, and the prevention of 
fa tore misdemeanors. A littiie ingenuity on the part of the teaoher, 
will^ in many cases, ayoid punishment. If a teacher does not require 
too much of his scholars, and manages always to keep them employed in 
study, or legilamate and permitted amusements and play, they will have 
no time and the less inclination for mischief or gross conduct. 

There are also some exercises that may *foe introduced as valuable aids 
to the discipline Of a school. Among tiiese I would mention physical 
and other general exercises, in which all the pupils are required to take 
active part. .By means of these, order may sometimes be brought' out 
of disorder very quickly. It is a very easy matter to govern some 
schools, but it requires a firm purpose and a dear head to manage others 
well. The teacher often has much lo perplex him, and parents and 
directors should be considerate and render him every possible assistance. 
In all cases a mutual effort should be made to prevent any misunder- 
standing between teacher and parents* Both laboring for the same object, 
the good of the pupil — they should certainly harmonizf . In all cases 
where the pupil is incorrigibly bad, a conference should be sought with 
the parents before extreme measures are resorted to. 

FHTSICAL BXEBCISSS. 

Some system of physical exercises should be introduced into all the 
schools. These exercises drive away stupidity and listlessness, start the 
blood, and bring health and activity to all the organs of the system. 
While these exercises are being taken, the windows should be throWh 
open and the room bountifully supplied with fresh air. At the dose 
of the exerdses, the windows should again be closed to prevent the chil- 
dren from taking cold. Every pupil should take part in these exerdses, 
and, to be useful, they must be entered into with a great degree of ener- 
gy and vigor. The children uniformly take great delight in them, when 
properly practiced, and they serve as a stimulus to the school. They 
should not be continued long at a time. 

SINGING. 

It is not to be expected that every teacher is qualified to teach music. 
Almost every teacher, however, can sing more or less. All who can 
sing, should sing daily with their pupils, and teach them appropriate 
songs and melodies. Those ;who cannot sing themselves, should try to 
hive their pupils sing. There are almost always some in school who can 
lead. Singing is at once a relaxation from study, and a pleasure. It 
cultivates the nobler feelings of the heart, and its importance in a school 
cannot well be over-estimated. The singing exercises should always be 
short and lively. 
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BLATC Urj) FBlfCIIi. 

Every obild in the sebool room, that is too small to stuiijy except dur- 
ing recdtation, ahoold be pronded with a slate and pencil with which to 
bosj and amuse himaelf between the hoora of recitation. With the^o 
he can learn to draw and print letterSf and they wiH serve to keep him 
pleasantly and usefdUy employedi and out of mischief. With them, 
early instruction, wiach is usoally so slow and burdensome to childr^n^ 
may be much facilitated, and made oomparatiTely easy and pleasant. A 
slate and pendl wUl cost but a few oentSi wad they a^ quite as impor* 
tant and necessary as books. 

OBllCT LiasoNS. 

The subject of object lessons has lately received much attention from 
educators. There is, perhaps, no other part of common school instrun* 
tion that is at present so much studied, i^nd so frequently brought under 
discussion. But I cannot occupy the ropm here to discuss this subieoti 
or point out anything like a system to be followed by teachers. At future 
sessions of the county teachers' institute it will receive more attention, 
and to them I would refer our teacherJB. Let it suffice to say that it haa 
been introduced into many of our best schools, and always, where it haa 
not been abused, with the most gratifying results. 

The oiiject of ol^ect lessons is, in the first place, to st^rt and cultivate 
the observing and reasoning fiusulties; and, in the a^cond place, to teach 
the properties, origin, uses and relations of common things. They 
should be so conducted as to teach systematic modes of thought, the best 
use of words, and yield the laii^eet amount of pr^ical and useful infor- 
mation. General and diffusive discussions are of but little vidue, if not^ 
indeed, an injury to pupils, tending only to disssipate their thoughts and 
bewilder their minds. Abstruse and technical discussions are equally 
inappropriate <md out of place in a common school. Common objecta 
and topics should be selected, and they should be discussed in a natural 
and systematic order, the teacher aiming to draw as many answers as 
possible from the pupils. This will drive them to their resources, and 
bring the various fiaculties of the mind into healthy action. The more 
intense the invest created in an object lesson, the greater the benefit re- 
sulting from it. The eager and exdted mind grasps a new idea or truth 
with vigor, and long retains its hold, while the moderate mind seizes it 
moderately, and as easUy lets it pass from it. All lessons of every kind 
should be strongly impressed upon the mind, and presented in a system* 
atic manner, that they may be retained. 

The teacher should make these lessons short and spicy, and always 
prepare himself beforehand, not only with the matter to be presented, 
but also with the manner of presenting it. I would recommend that 
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o^feet and tvpie lessons be inirodaoed into all tlie sohods of <ihe ooapty. 
They may be used as one of the ^eneval eieroiBes referred to dUiewheie 
in this report, or, perhaps mote properly^ a^ olass exercises, as the pupils 
reeiting on the same topic at the same time should ha?e as near as may 
be the same amount of .m«ital discipline and general infbtmatioBt 

NBAB<4iaaTXBirXSS. 

It is a Teiy oommon tiling £<xt ohildren^-especially if they are bsriihftd 
—to hold their books dose up to their eyes* This soon beoon^s a habit^ 
and has a tendenoy to injure their eyes and make them near-si|^ted« In 
redtingy pupils should always stand erect, and held their books at a 
proper distance. 

OABX or TURKITUBS, BOOKSy AMD AFPABATUS. 

The teacher should see that the furniture, maps, charts and apparatus, 
are kept in good order, Everything should have its phioe, and after use 
be again returned to its place. There is much waste and uselese de* 
etraotion of apparatus in some schools. Such neglect is inezcusftble. 

The teacher should also h&ve a care for the books of the pupils. Before 
recess and the dismissal of school, they should be carefully laid aside. 
Pupils should be tat^ht that it is important and manly to keep them in 
a neat and clean condition. 

OABIOATUBXft. 

The blackboards, waUs, out-hoqses, ibnces, ^p., should be kepi free 
from unseemly drawings and caricatures. A little vigilance on the pari 
of the teacher in most cases will accomplish t^is. The pupils should be 
taught to feel that it is despicable and far below a noble and honorable 
boy, ever to indulge in obscene writing or low oaricatores. It is refresh- 
ing to see a school house with all its paxie and surroundings in neat and 
perfect order, and unmarred hy any villainous pencil or unrcdy jadL- 
knifc— £<|?or< of J. F. Eber&art, Co. Supi. of Cook Co^ III. 



AN UNWfflPPBD SCHOOLBOY. 

PART I, 

Reformation is the order of the day; and, among the manifold modem 
improvements, Mr. Strap, the schoolmaster, had his. 

"I instract," said Mr. Strap, "on an entire new s^tem." 

'' You do V said old Mrs. GosHng. 

" I do," said Strap, oracuhirly. 

*' Now, do teU r' said Mrs. GosHng. 

" Madam/' said Mr. Strap, " the world is six thousand years old." 

^* Law I'' said Mrs. Gosling, adniringfy. 

<< And it has been all that time w^ong on the subject of the education 
of youth." 
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Mrs. Ooflling 6p«Ded her eyes and ears. Sbe knew Mr. Strap was one 
of the wisest of men. He saw she liked to hear him talk, and .went on. 

^* Madam, children should nerer be whipped." 

<< No ?" said Mrs. Gosling, interrogatiyely, and with a guilty looL 
She had Collated her little son, Jim, every day of his life, once, at 
least, on an ayerage. If ever she had omitted one* day, from absenoe, 
illness, or any other aooident, she made up the deficiency by flogging him 
twice the day after. Jim was ten ye&rs old. Ten times three hnndrod 
and sixty-five make i^ree thousand six hundred and fifty. This seems 
pretty hard; but I solemnly beHere the dalenlation to be within the trath. 
I solemnly believe James €K)8ling had received the rod at least that num- 
ber of times.' Mrs. Gosling generaUy made these inflictions w:^th her 
own hand; she looked, therefore, rather confounded at this opinion 
of Mr. Strap, who was her oracle, and who, somehow or other, she had 
imagined, by his name, had her view of the subject. 

** Ohildreh,'' said Mr. Strap, " should never be whipped." 

« No f " asked Mrs. Gosling. 

" Never," said Mr. Strap, 

** How would you govern them, then ?" asked Mrs. G., with simplioiiy. 

''Kindness, madam," rejoined Mr. Strap. 

'' But when kindness won't answer ?" 

'' Reason I madam," rejoined Mr. Strap, with a magisterial wave of the 
hand. 

''Reason may do well enough for some,** sidd Mrs. Gosling, shakiog 
her head doubtjfhlly. 

'^It will do for all, madam, if properly applied. We are created witii 
reason. We are not brutes. We are — ^we are — ^that is " 

" Certainly," said Mrs. Gosling. 

" I shall hereafter conduct my school on an entirely new system," said 
Mr. Strap. "I sha'n't have a rod in it. I shall make my boys love me, , 
respect my kind intenUons, bow to my reason, and obey me for their own 
good." 

" What do you charge a year !" asked Mrs. Gosling. 

" Two hundred doUars; and each boy to bring a silver spoon, two suits 
of clothes, and two pair of sheets," said Strap. 

" I Ve been a-thinking," said Mrs. Gosling, whether my son Jim is not 
old enough to be put under your care." 

" What is his age," asked Strap. 

"Ten, last June." 

" Certainly," said Mr. Strap, " TU take him with pleasure." 

"I must tell you, frankly," sud Mrs. G., "that I have had troahk 
with him." 
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'a'll take him, mftdam/' said Strap. 

" He'8 very wild," said Mrs. G. 

** No matter, madam,'' reiterated Mr. Strap, with a smile of self«oonfi- 
denoe. "TU take him." 

*'He'fl a boy of good parts," said Mrs. G.^ " but he's beyond my man- 
agement. 

<< I think I understand his ease, madatn," said Mr. Strap, smiling 
again. 

" And you never flog?'* 

''Never, madam. When shall he come ?" 

"When you please." 

" Send him to-morrow." 

" I will," said Mrs. Gosling. 

" And come you and see him this day four weeks." 

The next day Master James Gosling, with two suits of clothes, a sil- 
ver spoon,' and two pair of sheets, arrived at Mr. Strap's boarding school 
* in the country, not far from the town where he had hitherto resided. He 
, was a little round-headed boy, with short sandy hair standing straight 
out like a shoebrush — a forehead half an ineh high— a little pug-nose— 
an enormous mouth — ^no eyebrows — and a pair of small eyes, whioh 
looked green in the morning and red at night. Four of his front teeth 
had been knocked out fighting. He bit his nails half way down, so that' 
yon could not look at them without setting your teeth on edge. HiB 
hands were covered with warts, and he had a shrill, cracked voice. Jim 
was a sad fellow; and one would think from the number of whippings 
he had received must have led but a sad life of it.. It appeared, however, 
that he had accommodated himself to his situation, and that he lived 
amid his multifarious flagellations almost unhurt, like a salamander in 

the fire. 

« 

He had been literally whipped through life, and had become hardened 
to i:, soul and body, as a camel's knees are to the sand; and though he 
screamed and kicked firom mere habit, you might see him two minutes 
after one of these skin«flaying operations, with a smile of unclouded com- 
fort gn his face, or careless mirth, eating a pieoe of bread and butter, or 
playing marbles or mumble t?ie-peg with the first scaramouch he met. 
He had been inured, poor fellow, to all the forms and varieties of beat- 
ing. Now it was a sudden whack on the ear, now a do«en slaps on the 
palm with a fiat ruler, now a smart rap on the knuckles, now a cuff, and 
now a kick. These were mere child's play to those regular executions 
which varied the monotony of every three or four days, when, '' Coat and 
Test off— stand erect, sir !" and the birch was laid on till the arm that 
wielded it paused from fatigue. At these times, his outcries were wont 
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to be limited (»ly by the qaantitj of hie breaUi and the power of his 

lungs; and the unfertiinate boy woold riiridL and roar Iffl the n^ghbon, 

distorbedf woitfd shaM their heads diibiovMilyi and teill each other it was 

<' that Mrs.' Gosling licking poor little Jim." 

Sach was the lad aent by the orerwearied mother te Mr. Strap — ^not 

more, if the tmth most be told, to get rid of a heayy trouble, than &om 

cariosity to see what Jim wo«}d do in a 80ho<d where they ''nerer 

whipped." 

[Gondnded next month.] 



PROFESSIONAL OOUBTBSY— VISITING SCHOOLS. 

All teachers should hare a oonoem in the general prosperity of thdr 
profession. This wonld be the resalt of a jast appreoiation of the work 
in which they are engaged. Edacafcing the- yoang is a work of gennine 
benerolenee, andmotiTes of benevolence mast have more weight with ttiem 
than personal ambitfon. They should always be willing to aid and es- 
coitrage their fellow laborers. And this they may acoomplishi in many 
waysy without loss to themseWes and with a mutual benefit. By asso- 
ciating and counseling togetheri and manifesting due respect to each 
other, they may render mutual aid and sympathy; they may inspire the 
public with more oonfidenoe in themselves; and they may thus reconcile 
'their patrons to the best school policy, as well as render mutual improTe- 
ment to each other. And on the opposite there are means by which (Hie 
teacher may do much injury to others. Some are ambitious to stand 
pre eminent in the confidence df the public; but the true teacher is nev- 
er afr^d of rivals — his ambition looks to the greatest good among his 
youthful charge. This engages him in a brotherhood of sympathy with 
all who are engaged in the same vocation. Hence originates professions! 
oonrtesy. 

The manner in which one teacher treats another, and the estimation 
that he places on another's ability and qualification, will be specially no- 
ticed by the public. One may call out the latent enmity of another' b 
patrons, or he may silence his oppoders and aid in building up his repu- 
tation. They therefore need be circumspect in their demeanor towards 
ea<^ other. 

Teachers may aid each other very much by visiting their schools, and 
at the same time they will benefit themselves. Such visits give them 
eeantemtnce and encouragement, and they will inspire the pupils with 
more confidenee in their teachers, and more respect for them. The same 
may be said of visits by ttie patrons of a school, Hs officers, or any 
friends of education. A teacher labors under great' disadvantage when 
nobody but himseif aaid his pupils appear to care anything about the 
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welfare of his soiiooL It is tlie pritilege tuid duty of aH patrons of a 
soiiool to know bow it is oondnotedy and to satisfy ^emsehes that the 
teacher is aoo(»nplishiog his whole daty and working to the best adTto- 
tage for his pupils. These things can be oorreotly ascertained only by a 
personal inspection. The reports of pupils are too often exaggerated. 

Too often nothing is thonght about the oenditaon of a school till the 
pupils begb to make their czaggeratad complaiiits. If no oomplMnts are 
heard^ it is presumed that the school ii^ <^a]l right" and doing well 
enough* But such is not always the feet. The whole oraft and poliey 
of many teachers is only to make such a spedous exhibition of scholarly 
work as will conciliikte their pupils and patrons into satisflsction and 
give them a claim to their wages. The real benefit of a school is pur- 
chased only by close study and strict discipline. In enry school there 
are some indolent and wayward youth who ar» fearliil of tyranny^ and 
who wish to acquire learning by the teadier^s operations, while they fol* 
low their own reddess proclivi^es. When these find that they aro not 
being profited as they expected, or that the goyemment is too rigid for 
their prankish habitsy they set forth their complaints in strong terms. 
And they complain in stronger terms when they hayo hopes of redress. 
The whole truth then needs, to be known. And a ftw words of adyice 
and admonition from ih^ school officers will be yery eflicient agents in 
securing good ord^r and preyenting troubles. 

Anybody may learn enough about school economy to judge whether a 
sohool is prospering; and no honest parent or guardian will trust his 
children in a school where he has not im{^cit i^onfidence in the teacher's 
ability and the justice and equity af his administratimt. Hence is the 
necessity of acquaintance with the teacher, and of his school being yis- 
ited. When wise persons yisit a sdiool and pronounce an opinion in 
fayor of it, it is a great advantage to it; and it is a 1>eneyolent act to do it. 

When any person yisits a school, he should manifest due respect to the 
teacher and to his regulations. He diould ayoid oritSdsing the teacher 
or any of his plans before the schooL When it is necessary to do iJds, 
it most be done privately. Yisitors must avoid eveiytMng, even the 
smallest iimuendoes, that will impair the teadiev^s dignity or diminish 
reapeot towards him. In suoh^yisitsy teadrars espeoiallj dnmld feel 
under obligation to show professional courtesf , When a teacher or any 
intelligent friend of education visits a school, aftes hearing some of Ae 
exercises, he should be sdioited for an address to the pupils. He may 
tik&OL very appropriately offer soma remarks on the lessons tiiat he has 
heard, or anything else that he haa there observed, and exhort to perse- 
verance in studj, and thoroiigfmest in evaiTthiog that is leamed. The 
teaoher in charge may then respond to A» addxiBs,«iid ask his pupHs to 
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profit by what they hare heard. All of whioh will exert a magical inila- 
enoe in promoting order in school and enthtiaiaem in study. ' 
Beaver Da$n* G. I>- H. 



A FEW WORDS TO TEACHSBS. 

TxACHiRS:— A few words by way of advice and encouragement may 
not be amiss. I feel it my duty to impress upon the minds of teachers 
the importanoe of their calling. I well know there are many who do not 
properly understand the great responsibilities restihg npon them. In my 
opinion^ the Teacher is in a degree responsible for the bodily health,*the 
intellectual growth and the moral culture of the child. There seems to 
be^ and i6» a natural order in the education of a child. Every effort 
should be put forth to develop the moral faculties and the physical pow- 
ers. Educate by example as well as by precept. In intellectual instrac- 
tionj it is of as much importance how we study as what we study. I am 
well aware that too many scholars are allowed to study merely for the 
sake of preparing to recite the lesson. They seem to have no idea b^ 
yond the recitation. They seem to remember ''phraseology rather than 
principles;'' ''they study the book and not the subject." The scholar 
should be encouraged to " study the subject/' and trace it thrdligh all its 
bearings. In a word, the child should be tau^t to think. Teachers, I 
sincerely hope you will look well to aU this, and remember that '' human 
life is too short to have any of it employed to disadvantage." 

The teacher should establish such habits of study as are valuable. It 
is ahnost safe to say a person is educated when he has learned to study 
aright. 

Be very particular, dose and strict in all your teaohing. You may, at 
times, by your strict adherence to right, offend those whom yoa teach. 
Yet such teaching will have a powerful influence in the formation of thdi 
characters; and as years roll on, and they ripen into maturity, they wiH 
remember and bless you for your noble efforts in their behalf. I say 
again, let your example be as it should be, and its influence will be sala- 
tary. But if it is not what it should be, your influence will be blighting 
and baneful in all coming time. Therefore, I humbly ask yon to eensider 
well the importance of your calling. Your great business i^ to plaot and 
build for the future. There is a pleasure and a satisfaction in the 
thought. You should furnish for posterity a better ohapce for education 
than you yourselves have had. You should labor to leave the world bet- 
ter than yx>u fguQd it. The time will come when you, as workers, sfaill 
perifibi and the corporeal moulder back to its original dust; bat the Ie^ 
Q^ of your efforts will be seenxe. It wiU be ohronicM upon immoitd 
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spirits which shall here he edaoated'^" npoB a maierial that knows no 
decay." 

Edaoation, in the common acceptation of tha term, has reference to 
that knowledge and discipline which is aoqai|red by pursuing certain 
branches of study in a text-book at school; but, in its more liberal sense, 
or, if you chooso to call' it, school-day culture, it embraces a much wider 
scope. It includes in the means employ ed» all those iniEluences whie]i 
can be brought to bear upon the mental and moral improvement of the 
pupil. And its excellence must depend " upon its adaptation to accom- 
plish this result." 

There is no j)erson fromwhom a word of advioe, a, caution agaipist the 
violation of a moral duty, an appeal to the sensibilities, will^ be received 
and be impressed upon the mind of the pupil with such force, as from 
the lips of the faithful, conscientious, virtuous teacher. 

Then, teachers, ever be found on the right side, is my humble Teq^est. 
— Circular of E, K, Fay^ Co, Supt of Schools, Adams county. 



SUGGESTIONS TO SCHOOL BOARDS. 

[Having ^ven "Hints to Teachers" pretty fredyj we present now a few mat- 
ters that School Boards should give heed to:] 

FBIHAET CHARTS. 

The value of primary charts in a school is not generally understood by 
directors. Teachers should, therefore, try to explain to directors the 
importance of having ikem in. school. It is not possible to teach a pri- 
mary school to the greatest advantage without them. Their expense is 
Tory small compared with their benefits. These charts vary in price 
from two dollars, for Sanders', to nine dollars, for Willson's, which latter 
are colored; and are by far the best and most complete set punished. 

INK-WELLS. 

It is a very common thing to see the desks of a school house bespotted 
and blacked vdth ink. With such ink^stands as are commonly used, it 
wonld hardly be possible for even men to ovoid spilling it occasionally. 
To prevent this, I would recommend direetcHrs to procure ink-we^s for 
the house. The expense will be but trifling. The ink may also be 
boaght by the pint or quart at very much reduced rates. 

SCHOOL AFPABATirS. 

It is desirable that every school should be supplied with the right kind 
of Bohool apparatus. It is of inoaloulable aid to the teacher, and saves 
ifioney to the districts It is, however, a matter to be regretted, that the 
(directors in some districts have purchased from fifty to seventy-five dol- 
lars' worth of apparatnsy the moot eacpensive of which is neadj useless 
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in a primarj ditftrkft MhooL The kbd of appufttes suitod to t^primarf 
1 ckool, if that whioh bwvw to illastrate the primaary hrancheB. 

BIKGLX DKIKS AHD BBAVi. 

There has bee^ moob improYeineiil in the sohool farnitare of the 
oaiiiity withiik the last few yean. Mai^ of the Mogh, old and ill-formed 
Beats and desks have bee^ replaced bj neati new ones, whioh are at ones 
eOBTeiiient and fitted to the ease and oomfbrt of the papils. This is en 
improrement that is alwajs hailed with deli^^t bj the children. 

I would eaU the attention of directors to the fact that it is highly de- 
sirable to hare a school house fhmuhed with single seats and desks. 
When.oai^ pupil sits alone, he is free from th^ annoyance of his schod- 
matesy and has a ouch better opportunity to study, with much less temp- 
tation to communicate, than when he is on the same seat with another 
pupil. 

When directors have .occasion to get new furniture, they should not 
fail to get single Beats and desks. They will cost but very little moie 
than double ones, and it will be a saving to the district in the end. 

TXNTILATIOK. 

The importance of an abundant suppfy of fresh air cannot be oyer- 
estimated. Much of the sleepiness and stupidity that prevail in many 
schools, is the direct result of bad air. The air is the Hfe-giving element 
to the brain, as well as to the rest of the body, and no part of the system 
oan act with vigor unless the lungs have a good suf^ly of fresh air. I 
cannot here discuss this subject at length, but will only add, that good 
air is absolutely indispensable to dear thinking and good studying. 

But while pupils should ahvays have an abundant supply of fresh air, 
they should never be %|lowed to sit in a draught, as this may cause them 
to take colds. All sudden changes of temperature should be carefully 
guarded against, as iigurious to the health oi the children. 

Every school room should be provided with a thermometer. It will 
cost but a trifle, and will always indicate the exact temperature of the 
room. The teacher's body is a poor thermometer. He may be differently 
ocmstituted from the children^ and oeoapying a different position in the 
house, may feel warm when they are cold. The temperature of a scihod 
room should be kept between 62 and 68 degrees. 

asoeniuntb* 

The school house should be made as mndi like a home as possible. 
The children should love it. Their fondest thodghts shduld cluster 
about it. But it would be an insult to humanity, to suppose children 
capable of loving some such houses as we Bomettmes find. They ax« de- 
void of everything attractive. Not a tree or flower dares to grow in si^^ 
of them, and in some oaaes they ace xlOt even surrounded by a f&noe. 
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All this can iind should be remedied. In th« first plaoe, a neat and 
substantial fenee should enclose the house. Then the yard should be 
planted with trees, shrubbery and flowers. This can be done, if neces- 
sary, by the teacher and pupils, and with little or i^o expense. It will 
afford them pleasant recreation, and at the same time cultivate in them a 
spirit ot industry and taste. They will also bc^ doing some good for the 
future. It will be a source of great satisfaction to them in after years, to 
look upon the trees their own hands have planted. Whenever I find a 
house ornamented with shrubbery, arbors and flowers, I know that the 
school within is a happy one, and that neatness and order reign there. 

In some districts the schools have held exhibitions, charging a small 
admittance fee. Which was afterwards expended in the purchase of pic- 
tures and charts with which to adorn the walls. All this is praisewor- 
thy, and has more to do with the right education of children than might 
at first be supposed. 

I hope to see the time when every school house shall be worthy of the 
name, and a fit place for the rearing up of boys and girls into the purest 
and strongest man and womanhood. ' 

UNIFORJCITY OF SYSTEM IN BACH TOWN, ANI> IN THJB COUNTY. 

If the directors of each town could meet and adopt a uniform system 
for their town, it would result in much good to the schools. The in- 
creased interest created by such meetings, and the mutual interchange 
of opiuions, would lead to a higher standard of common school education. 
The township trustees and teachers could be present on such occasions, 
and aid in the development of a system, A uniformity, not only in each 
township, but in the whole county, is highly desirable. 

TJBXT BOOKS. 

It would be highly desirable to have a uniformity Ojf text books in the 
county; but I am convinced that such a, thing }b not practicable at pres- 
ent. Parents are always averse to buying new books for their children, 
and perhaps more so at present than at any former tiipe. 

The different kinds of books used in the county are so nearly of equal 
merit that I would not, as a general thing, recoflptmend any chf^ges. It 
is, however, indispensable to good teaching, to have a uniformity in the 
same school. School directors have authority in this matter, and they 
should give it attention. — Report qf J, F, JSherhart, School CommiS' 
f(k>ner, Cook cowniy. III,, 1862. 



' That man is always weak, who depends upon seeing the result of what 
he does. 

THBbestlegaoy to.the wi^ldisa welleduoaledfiiqulj, .. ^ ^ 
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TO DISTRICT CLXBK8. 

At «Dj time After the 15th of Jane you will find all necessary Manks 
for yoor annual reports in the hands of the town clerks of yoor respec- 
tive towns. Each derk will call for one laige blank, and each clerk of a 
'joint district will call for as many small blanks as there are towns repre- 
sented in the joint district. The clerk of a joint district will fill one of 
the small blanks for each of the town clerks of the towns represented in 
the joint district; and in addition thereto he wiD SR also one of the large 
bbmks for the clerk of the town in which the school house is situated, 
leaying out of the large blank the three items relating to the number of 
children in the district. 

The law passed by the legislature of 18t3 requires district clerks to 
make affidavit to the correctness of their reports. 

Full explanations accompany the blanks in the form of notes under the 
items needing explanation. . 

If any town clerks should fail to furnish the proper blanks, the district 
clerks may make applicatioti directly to this office. 

TO TOWN CLXRKS. 

You wiH see by the aboye notice to district clerks at what time you 
may expect to receiye your blanks for reports. If any one should fiul to 
Teceiye the blanks within a readonable time after the 15th of June, he 
win confer a fietTor by giving notice of the fact, accompanied by his P. O. 
address. 

Two blanks will be sent to each town clerk, one for his own use and 
the other to be returned to this office. 

The law passed by the legislature of 1863 requires the town clerk to 
see that the reports made by district clerks are in due form and full. 

TSS SCHOOL CODB. 

The Code for 1863 is ready for distribution. Each district clerk is 
entitled to a copy; also, each town clerk. Copies sufficient to supply 
the coui^y wiH be sent by express to each county superintendent. 
Express charges will be prepaid to the point nearest the residence of the 
county superintendent. Each person entitled to a copy will reoeive it 
upon application to the county superintendent of the county in which he 
resides. The county superintendents have very kindly consented to dis- 
tribute the Code. It will be done duxing the summer visitation of schools. 
If any clerks desire a copy previous to such visitation, they may make 
direct application to the county snperintendtot. 

OOTSRKHBNT STAMPS. 

By a recent dedsibu made by the Commissioner of dtemal Blvenoe, 
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it aj^pean i&ai sH lOi&ntfriaiut l>6ar 4 gaveM^nt s«aarp dP five oenttf, 
ex45dpi such as are attached to papeiwi^h&oh ef themsdiveR raqaize a 
stamp. Affidavits attached to appeals and to applications for dictiona- 
ries aiiist eaoh bear a fii^eeKifitaaBi^ i» loafee t^em' Y«iid. 

fl^ All eertifieates, of whatever charaotery require eaoh a five tmit 
ettunp. 

If all pwsons haffing boslBees wil^ Hds departteent will bear tlien 
fiMts in BiiAdy it will fftottitate busiaeBs^ as n<yw il ie dften neeetfsorj to 
return papers for pofeoiloB. The U. 8. tax IttWttakee It * penai u 
to isflme any paper without tiie required stamp, 

J. L. PiOKARPi State S^t Pub. Imt. 



MATESMATIGAL MlfJktrMMT. 



SduHon of Problem 59.-—I herewith furnish the 
solution of problem 59, by the differenoe between 
the westings and eastings, sovthings and nerthii^* 
of the spaoe enclosed. 

Let AB be the trial line. 

And BC the same produced. 

BD = 13 chs., bearing S. 64* J0*» W. 

BE = distance to the tree, bearing N. 7* SO* W. 
.' EP = distance from the tree to the hidden point, 
by reverse bearing, S. 49* E., distance 4.68 chs. 

DE, found by trigonometry, 29.596, &c., bearing 
N. 17*15^ B. 

The rest is given as under: 



Courses. 

S. 64* 30» W. 
N. 17* 15"» E. 
S. 49* E. 



13.00 

29.60 

4.68 



N. 
28,27 



Latitudes, 




3.08 



8.68 

id.sd 



s.^ 



Departures. 
E.' ^. 

11,73 
8.78 
J.45 



ia«33 
11.73 



That is, BO rs 19.59 ehann and' POs 60 fiiiks. 
Wuehington CUk 



'Jammb (yOwmtm* 



Problem 69.— Let a round log, 2QUet leng, ei^uafiy dbnnishing^fiofn 
butt to top, so that its center of gravity lies two feet towards the butt 
ftom the middle of the log, be lifted by tbree men, one at the butt end 
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Hfting one4hiid lis weif^ and two with a bar lifUog two thirds. How 
far from the top end must the bar be plaeed t M. S. 

Problem 70.— Bequiied, an algebraic deaumetratioB of the following 
rule: 

" To find the area of a triangle, the three sides being giren: add to- 
gether the three sides, and from half the sun sabtraot sacoessiyQlj each 
side; multiplj the remainders and the half sum together and exferaot the 
sfoare root of tiie prodnet. This root will be the aiea." 

Waukaha, Wit. I. N. Stbwabt. 

Problem 71. — I have a oironlar pasture oontaining an acre. How long 
a rope must I attach to a horse to permit him to eac from one half the 
field, the rope being fastened at a point in the oiromnfereooe ? Sappoa- 
ing the field fenced, how mirth more space can he pastare from on tEe 
outside, hitched with the same rope and at the same point ? 

WUion. A. S. Jngalls. 

. I^oblem 6t.--Tfai8 problem, solved bj the editor in the Januar/ number of the 
Journal, is one which seems to have attracted considerable attention in other 
states as well as Wisconsin. The IMnoia Teacher contained in the last numbers 
of last year, aod the opening numbers of this, several different solutions of it 
many of which were wrong, The Maine Teacher, not loog since disouaaed 
the problem and gave an incorrect answer. Below we give a solution from our 
firiend M. S., which he avers is " without algebra." We beg his pardon for say- 
ing that, although he does not use a; or y, his method of solution is, neverthe- 
less, analytic, and hence essentially algebraic: 

Let me essay a solution of problem 57, without algebra. For mj 
greater convenience I will represent the 30 ft. log as resting on a fulcrum 
at some place from one end, as at C, where the bar may be supposed to 
have to be applied in order to divide the weight as 1 to 2, and another at 
onejB&d, where the one man is to lift, so: 

A '""■"^^■■■'~" 

Now, it is evident that„the log being equi-ponderous throughout, OB 
will counterbalanoe an equal length of th6 log from C towards A, CD . 
Therefore, no weight from DB will bear on A. The rest of ^e log, 
BA, has the center of its gravity in its middle, M. Now, &s one-third 
of the weight of the log is to fikU npon A, and that is to come only fronoi 
the part AD, and as the weight of AD will fall npon the fulcra A and O 
in inverse proportion to their distance from the center, of gravity, Iif, the 

log must be divided by into such parts that AM will equal -^ ; bdt 
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then, AM being equal to MBi MD must be jtisi; equal to DO, which is 
eqaal to OB, or OB must be -r* Q- E. B. M. S. 

Fennimore, Grant CQuniy, 

Thus much for M. S. The Inost concise solution of the problem is one kindlj 
shown us some time since by Prof. Sterling, of the State TTniTersity, and is as 
follows, being substantially the same as one contributed to the Kay number ot 
i^<b lUiTuns Teacher: 

G 
A ' ' b Siooe the diamater of the log is unifonn^ 

its center of gravity is at its middle pointy (G, in the diagram,) aod the 
weight of the log may be considered as being all at that point. The dia- 
tances of the points of support from must be to each other tnTersely 
as the part of the whole weight to be borne at each, or as 1 to 2. Henoe 
1 : 2 :: Oa : AG. From which 20G = AG. But since AG = 16 
ft., OG = 1\ ft., and 30' ft. - (AG + OG :;= 22J ft.) = BO = 7^ ft., 
the distance of the bar from B. 



Solution of Problem 61.— Let A-B-O-D- 
E-F-G represent a map of the farm. vMea- 
sure the length of each line. Measure any dis- 
tance from the point B to a^ so that the four 
pole chain will reach to several points on BO. A^ 
Then I find a fourth proportional to AB, BO, 
Ba, (by 12th of 6th of Euclid.) Let it be Bd, 
and lay the four pole chain from a to 5; if it 
does not reach, tie a rope to the chain of sttf« 
fioient length. Then the diagonal AO is found 
by the 2d 6th of Eudid. Every diagonal necessary can be found the 
same way. The area can be found by the general rule for finding the 
area of a triangle. * ♦ ♦ ♦ . 

Washington Co. Jam^s O'Oonnob. 

We omit in the above solution an illustration of the method of reducing a 
number from the ordinary to the Notary scale of arithmetic, as being 
unnecessaiy to the soliltion <^ the real problem. The problem, (see March No.,) 
it is'tnie, asks that the answer shall be in the octary scale, but this requbement 
was inadvertently admitted to a place in the question. 




It is better to be poor, with one's manhood kept bright and nnsnlltedi 
than to gather wealth by thousands, knowing every time you pace ygnr 
parlor a mean man's foot presses your v^vet, and that you see the face 
of a cheat and a sneak every time you look into your costly msrroi« 
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ONE TEAR— THE RBSTTLT. 

We do not speak of the BebellioD, but of the Ooonty Saperintendency. Hav- 
ing completed the vepublioatlon of extracts from the reports of the saperintea* 
dents, a word of comment is not out of place ; for although almost another half 
year has passed away, it onlj tends to confirm the deductions made. 
- First maaj enootoiging fiMTts mm- prsBent^d. The new office has generally 
been wfSl reeeivad. If in sojdm instances poor leleetioiis were made, the people 
ean reacKly see how tiiat Ikult is to be reamiKed. If it is nifed that in same 
towns th4 sohoolsare not Tisitad m itmeh aa under aotiire town tuperintendeafaB^ 
tbiO obvious answer is that a town sopenHsion of some sort is still oonfessedly 
seeded. As « gensnl rule^ the standard of qualifications for teachers has been 
raised, and a oonaiderable spirit of improvement among them is exhibited. The 
chafl^ moreover, is pretty well sifted from the wheat, and though the wheat is 
not all by any means of prime quality, it is much better than the cha£ If we 
were not cast upea such times^ a very perceptible improvem^it in the wages of 
teachers would be apparent Eelatively, they are higher in some quarters thaa 
a year ago. The improvement in general educational spirit, though not marked, 
18 encouraging, when we take into consideration the distracting effects of the 
war. That male teachers have, in every dilrectibn, been called to serve their 
Country, the reports clearly hidicate; but- it does not appe^ that the schools 
have suffered : female teacheiB have acceptably and efficiently filled their places. 

Many of the superintendents hav^ shown themselves active, energetic and. ef- 
ficient It would seem invidious to specify, but it may s^kfbly be said that the 
best results have been attained, where, in addition to properly literary and per- 
sonal qualifications, the incumbents went to wo£k with some fresh and piBCIical 
and oomprehehsive knowledge of the business of teaching, and of the wants of 
S^olfi^ and have had salaiy ezx>iigh to Jusldfy ibem in giving their whole time 
to the work. But we have so often discnssed this point that we will not do so 
now. 

With many encouraging facts, however, there are brought to light many things 
that calj[ loud]y for improvement Indeed, one of the most obvious and impor- 
tant efibcts of the new office, thus far, has been to present in a tangible and 
striking manner the great defects that still attach to our public sohools. ' We 
shall not here dwell upon them, but simply gathf^ together the statements of the 
si^erintendents, in their own words, referring to the counties where the evila 
complained of have been most fully noticed. Of course there is a differenoe be- 
tween the older and newer parts of the state, but any defect pointed out in sev- 
eral counties may be regarded as quite general. Less than half the counties are 
reported: 



"LilitleaMenaaa has beea piaid to the losatton of scdiool houses^ beyond cca- 



yecience of aocecMH-aiteB geoecaUy without my ni^tural bea«tj, aad altogether 
onadonied by sit"-^Bichland. "BacUy located^-uamdosed."-- .SiMMe.' "No 
play-grounds outside, except the s^eet or road."— -.Bt^aJo. 

POOR SCBOOI. HOnSBS. 

- " Great lack of good school houses in ^hioh teachers can engage with any 
hope of success." — Oreen. " Many are impositions upon the name." — Ckihrniet^ 
"Half good; one fourth barely respectable ; one fourth almost wholly devoid of 
all attractiveness or even comfort-rdilapidated — small." — Racine, " Too smaU." 
Buffalo, "Larger school houses wanted."— i?oor. "Many entirely unfit and 
almost worthless; ave^-age size of fifty, 8i feet from floor to ceiling; and only 16^ 
by 2 If." — Orant, "With few exceptic^s, ill-contrived, miserable excuses." — 
tfefferaon. 

BAD VBKTILATIOir. 

"Oxygen suf&cient to last the pupils in [in school houses of average size with 
62 pupils] only about 9 minutes I Were such a room air tight, 31 pupils could 
live in it only 18 minutes; they are forced to mhale the poison that is constantly 
being ejected firom their lungs; I am trying to sound the alann,'*^~ G^on^. 
"Scholars sefeming incapable of vigorous mental application by reason of inhaling 
the vitiated air of the room."— Jforgwe^fe. 

By r^renfio to the whole of this part of the report, it will be seen that it 
seems to make the purity of the atmosphere dependent upon its temperature. 
This is a common mistake. A sehool-room may be kept at the right temperature^ 
and yet tho air will become ** vitiated" and poisonous without ventilation. In 
this connection mfey be noticed the general absence of the thermometer in school 
rooms. Mr. Hood found the average temperature ranging from 38 deg. Fah. to 
78. " There is not^" he says, " a well regulated school room in the county," i. e. 
in regard to teonperature. (See p. 3*70.) 

WAirr or out-builmwgs. 

This matter, in the language, of the superintendent of Shawana^ county, "has 
heretofore been sadly neglected:" ^' More generally neglected than the [school] 
houses." — Jefferson, It is probable that the majority of school houses are still 
destituteu It would seem that the necessi^ of attention to this matter on the 
score of health, decency and chastity, must be apparent to every school boMd. 

DBFICIBl^T FUBNITURB AND APPARATUS. 

"Furniture, in a majority of instances, is inexcusably rude and unsuitable."-— 
RUMand. " Only such schools as have come under the rule of very energetic 
teachers, can show a proper supply of window-lights, books, pails, brooms, 
dialk and sponges."— Bu/a29. " A want of maps, charts and apparatus."-^2?0or. 
Some school houses "without desks and blackboards." — TTaupflkJo. 

The whole amount expended in the state during the last reported school year, 
for "maps, charts and apparatus," was $2,866— about 50 cents to a school. Of 
this amount, about one third ($897) was expended by the single town of Platto- 
ville, to which be all praise. Some counties and five sixths of the towns, 
expended nothing; not because they were all supplied, for even a meagre supply 
is «n exception and not the rule. 
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The d^flotendes liotieed thus &r are only In regard to the sabordinate matters 
of the aohoolfl. We do not propose to bring forward at this time those graver 
defects which, though being remedied, are still preyalnnt. If the reports all em* 
braced uniform and exact statistics of the actual condition of things In the 
schools, puUio attention might be more effectually aroused to the wol-k of im- 
provement. 

In this connection we would call attention to the extract in this number enti- 
tled '^'Suggestions to School Boards," as discussing many of the points above 
noticed. 

A LETTER AND REPLY. 
However uninteresting to other people, fond mothers are never weary of talk- 
ing about their children— their ailments, hurts, smartness &c. It is a little so, 
perhaps, with editors and their publications. We do not propose to write an 
article in this vein just now, but accomplish the same thing by subjoining a let- 
tor and reply, dropping the name, &c, of our correspondent : 

, Wis., May 9, 1863. 

Dea/r Jovfrwd: — 1 received a specimen of yourself by last week's mail, lor 
which all thanks. I recognize the duty of Wisconsin teachers to sustain you, 
their home organ, though candidly, and I presume yon will at once^cknowledge 
it, I think some of your cotemporaries are your superiors. 

I have induced two of my co-laborers in to unite with me in 

this matter and send you two dollars and ten cents for the purpose of securing to 
each of us a monthly visit from yourself to the end of YoL YIU. Please send 
the May number and thereafter one copy of each issue to the time indicated. 
Tours respectfully, ' 

EBPLY. 

Dear Sir^l am under obligations to you for your favor of the 9th, enclosing 
S . I have entered the names and sent the Jewmaia for May as you direct. 

I also thanK you for your candor, and quite agree with you that the JouvmaZ is 
inferior to some of its cotemporaries. Aside from the imperfections of the Edi- 
tor, which no doubt are numerous enough, it does not look as well as some of its 
co-laborers. But it is supported principally by the State, which pays but 5^ 
cents a copy to the publisher. Under these circumstances, and at present high 
prices for paper, &c., it is impossible to make it compete in mechanlckl execution 
with its better looking neighbors. This, however, is a secondary matter. 

An educational journal,, established as the '* organ" of the teachers of a state, 
must be to a considerable extent, in its literary features, what they choose to 
make it. For some reason, the teachers of this state do not seem inclined to 
write much for their journal. It is not becaupe they are inferior in capacity, 
which is by no means the case, but parUy, perhaps, because the Journal being 
looked upon as in some sense a sort of state document, they do not feel a proper 
personal interest in it. Then, too, teachers, like other people, are a little like 
sheep : they go in flocks, and wait for leaders— follow custom. If yourself and 
a few others will sit down and each write a gDod, terse, practical article, for the 
next number, (which begins a volume,) you will provoke others "imto love and 
good works " 

Again, we do not value that which costs us nothiug. At present, though the 
number is increasiDg, less than one-tenth of our teachers are subscribers. By a 
slight streteh of imagination, one-fourth or possibly one-half of the six thousand 
teachers in the State maybe supposed to borrow the Jbumo^of the district 
derk and read it. Or turn it over a little ; but if their interest in it is thus lan- 
guid, they will not of course, with now and then an honorable exception, write 
for it. If, on the other hand, the State had nothing to do with it, and if two 
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thonsand of our leading: and more intelligent teachers were subscribera at a dol- 
lar each, I have no doubt that they would then also support it with their c n- 
tributions for its pages. At preseat. if its value is to be estimated by thee *• 
parative number of original contributions for it, the sixty cents asked is rr«Ui/ 
more than it is worth. 

The experiment of offering the Joumai at this reduoed prlne, thus far works 
well If our leading teachers everywhere respond as you have done, and maka 
a little effort in its behalf, it will b6 successhil : not perhaps in a pecuniary 
Hense, for there must be a large increase of subscribers to prevent loss in this 
respect ; but with a tolerable accession of new names, (and the continuance 
of old ones,) will come increased interest and more frequent contributions, and 
fK>me stimulus and encouragement withal to 

Yours faithfully, THE EBSIDBNT EDITOR. 

Here is another epistle from an excellent teacher in an opposite direction, who 

also recently sent in a list: 



-, May U, 1863. 



Dear Sir—Tlense find enclosed one dollar, which will pay for my subscription 
to the Journal for one year from last October. I shall try to get more of our 
teiachers here to take it, as I value.it highly myself and profit from reading it. 
Tours truly, — . 

Wo add a few words firom one of another class ot letters — ^from county super* 
intendentfr— sending names additional to a goodly list previously sent : 

, May 6, 1863. 

My Dear jS^r— Tour kind letter of the 16th was duly received; also your ex- 
cellent May number. * * Please send the Journal — * * 

Tours, in the cause of all mankind, . 

THINGS AT HOME. 
This Association, it will be seen, is to meet at Kenosha. Though a little in 
one corner, we have no doubt t^at friend Stone and the people of this our pio- 
neer dty ui the cause of spools will give the members a warm reception. The 
programme will be announced, we suppose^ in the July number. 

" SoHOOL CoMMENCiiKBNT" IN FoND DU IiAO OouNTY. — By a circular from Hon« 
E. Boot, county superintendent, .we learn that 'Hhe teachers of the publio 
schools of Fond du Lac county, accompanied by representatives of the pupils 
from the schools of their respective towns, will meet at Fond du Lac on Thurs- 
day the 18th day of June next Orations will be pronounced by young gentie- 
men and essays, written by young ladies connected with the schools, will be 
read. The State Superintendent of Public Instruction will be present and de- 
liver an address, and other addresses from distinguished speakers may be 
expected. The public schools of every grade in the county, including the sdioc^ 
of Fond du Lac city, and Brockway College at Ripon, will be represented. On 
the 19th day of June, the county teachers' association will hold its annual meet- 
ing." A pleasant and profitable time, we think, may be expected, and the eiforf 
to awaken publio interest in the schpols may be commended to other counties. 

Fond du Lao.— The schools in this city are sustained, we believe, with an in- 
telligent appreciation of their importance. Bey, Mr. Eastman is still the zealous 
and efficient superintendent. The maintenance of the high school meets some 
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oppoAHou however. To meet obJectioxiB) and hannonize^ eonfiioting opiniom, 
the board of education haye ordained that pupils in the laoguagee shall pi^ tuU 
tion, and that nlnwnii in the nme ahall not be formed unless there beat least ten 
8 '« riteants^ ezoept b7 pemdidon of the board. The principal of the high school 
is Bom required to vUat dailj aosM of the sil^rcUnate sehoohk Sune the retire- 
■ent of Mr. Peabody, tibe high sehool has been in charge of Mr. 0. 0. Steen- 
burg, and its condition is well spoken ot 

Jakesyillx.— The new Major, Hon. B» B. Treat, in his iaangural thus ^leakB 
of the schools of the city: ** The puUio schools of the city are in a reiy flour- 
ishing conation, and have been conducted with the strictest economy posmble 
without impairing theur efficiency and U8efulne8& Under the control of an ex- 
cellent board of commissioners, and the immediate care of S. T. Lockwood, with 
an able corps of teachers, they have been brought to a degree of perfection zieT- 
er before obtained, seldom excelled by the best private schools. They are an 
honor to the city, and add materially to the many advantages which Janesville 
already possesses to bivite a desirable population among us." ' 

PLOvaiR, PosTAOS Oo*— Mr* M. J. Huston is hi ohaige of the school here, witii 
two Msislsntg, and an attendance of 1*76 pupils: 
\ 
BAdNE Co. — After our pages were about filled fbr last month, the proceedings 

of tiie Institute came to hand in the Adoocade, It was held at Union G-rove, 
commencing March 30, and continuing four days.^^ Exercises were conducted by 
Supt Levens and Bev. M. Montague, principal of Allen's Grove academy, and 
by Messrs. Colt, Thompeon, Martin and Groot, Mrs. Waller, and Misses Adding- 
ton, Swart and Woodworth, tsadi«rs in the ooatoty. Addresses were given by 
Bev. Mr. Montague and Mr. J. G. Thomason, principal of Burlington high schooL 
The att^dance was abont 70, and the se«ion appears to have been sphrited and 
profitable. In one respect this Institute was a model one : there were about the 
tame number of teachers present as there are schools in the county. 

We learn that an Association was kept up the past winter m the west part of 
the county, holding meetings once in two weeks, alternately at Bochesler and 
Waterford, with an average attendance of 20, 

Baotne is not behind ^er sisters, nor is her superintendent sleeping at his post> 

Mabathoh Oo.-*Thi« oounty seems to be r^idly multiplying its schools as 
well as populatiw. A writer in the Oeiibroi Wisconmn says there are now 60 in 
operatk>% while only Vl were reported for 1862. Mr. Searies» asasted bj Miss 
Halsey, is in charge of the school at Waosau, and the same paper speaks 
highly of its prospects. 

Iowa Co.— An institute was held at Dodgeville, commencing April 27, with an 
attendance of about 40 teachers. Spirited ezerdses alternated witii an exami- 
nation. The State Superintendent lectured and otherwise assisted. Mr. S^e^ 
the county superintendent^ ist we ondemtand, efficient and energetio in the di» 
ebaise of his duties. 



' THINGS ABEOAIX 

Utah.— We have to aokpowledge the receipt from 0. H. Howard, Esq., (ior- 
merly of Bau Claire in this state, now of Great Salt Lake City,) of the First Re- 
port of the Hon. Robert L. Campbell; the Territorial Superintendent of Common 
Schools f6r Utah territory. The condition and'ftittire of that fiff-off regiott^-^e 
question whether an Asiatic type of dtiMaation is to be intfodw5ed and pcvpetn^i^ 
ated on our continent— is a matter of deep interest. That a school system liM 
been provided for at all, is an enconraging fiwt W^e are able to give only « 
synopsis of the Report, thongh we shotdd be glad to do more. It eovers the 
educational operations of the territory to the close of 18M. There are at present 
sixteen counties, and a system of county fluperintendency has wisely been pfo- 
yided for from the outset From ten of these counties about one hmidred 
dchools are offldally and unofficially reported. The reports of the county scqper- 
intendents are, however, in this and other respects, quite imperfect, Mid no ftdl 
statistics can as yet be givten. There is a want of text-books, and the Superfn* 
tendent recommends that they be compiled and printed at home. It is periiaps 
thought necessary, though it is not so stated^ that the sohoel-books be framed 
to accord with the peculiar r^igion and moral code of the oountry. If not, ire 
think it would be a great benefit to the children to tolleet and send to them 
gome of the thousands of disused books that might be found in the hands of our 
book-publishers. Graded schools are recommended, and the more liberal pay* 
ment of teachers and in mone|^ At present it seems that the wages are gmer- 
ally grain and " store-pay." 

Our informant states that the interest of the people in schools is at a very low 
ebb, and that the standard of ability required in teaohers corresponds. Tlkere 
are some peculiar features in the school laws, to whidi we may advert at another 
time. The educational and sodai developments of tiie territory are a problMU 
not without importance. 

LowBB Canada. — We have for some time had upon our table the last pub-' 
lished Report of the Superintendent of Education for this Province— for 1861. 
Lower Canada was later in the dJEty than the Upper Provinpe in her organized 
efforts to promote general education. The work commenced, we think, in 1863. 
But, considering the peculiar mixed character of the population, much progress 
has been made. The schools are ranked as elementary, model and academic^ 
^swering to our primary, intermediate and high schools. The whole number of 
schools reported is 3,346, and of pupils 180,846. There are 27 inspectipn dis- 
tricts, embracing each o^'e or more counties; there are also boards of examiners^ 
who grant diplomas for teadiing schools of tbe several grades, and the qrstem 
of examination is thorou^ and peculiar. Three normal aehoola are in opefatlon 
voce 1869 : the attendanoe in the aggregate for four years, to 1862, was 9U 
popils, of whom 411 graduated. Schools are taught in both French and Bngttak 
Our Canadian neighbom are in advance at us in Wieoonsiii in some respect%*Mid 
the advancement made in the CTpper Province is ooosiderably greater tiiaa hi the 
Lower. The explanation of their progroM ia fowd m the inteUigeat foetering 
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regard of government, and in the interest and efforts of many able and thinking 
mea 

PraNBTLYAKiA.-- We acknowledge the receipt of the Beport of the State Su- 
perintendent for 1863. The Beports of this state exhibit from year to year solid 
and substantial progress. There has been some decrease the past year in expen- 
ditures, and in the number of male teachers, which is of course caused by the 
war. There are 12,000 schools, (exclusive of Philadelphia,) employing 14,600 
teachers, (8,000 male, 6,600 female,) and costing $2,000,000, of which three 
fourths are raised by tax. The cost of schools in Philadelphia adds three quar- 
ters of a million, giving a totaj, for 1862, of $2,773,696. Improvement is no- 
ticed by Mr. Burrowes, the State Supe|intendent, in school houses, apparatus, 
gradation of schools, qualifications of teachers and moral instruction. District 
or town institutes are recognized by law. The county superintendency has now 
been in operation nine years, or three terms, with constantly multiplying proofs 
of its benefits. Some timely remarks have recently been issued by Mr. Bur- 
lowes in regard to the approaehhsg selection of superintendents for the next 
tena The appolntmeut is made by the school directors of the county, assembled 
in ooneyntion for that purpose. We noticed that a bill was introduced into the 
leg^Blature of Pennsylvapia, at its late session, providing for the formation of 
inspection districts, embracing usually several counties, to take the place of the 
county system. 

WHO TAKES THE LEAD? 

On the past volume, the largest subscription to the Jawrwd has been from 
Dane county, east district-*46 copies, about one to every three teachers. Supt 
Barlow obtained nearly all the aubscriptiouR, and we have awarded him the 
piiae of a Worcester's Quarto. 

For the ensuing volume, Waukesha takes the lead thus far, Supt. Hendrickson 
having sent in about 40 names. 

We take this occasion to acknowledge the receipt of lists of subscribers for 
the past volume through the Superintendents also of Kenosha, Racine, Wal- 
worth, Dane, (west district,) Bichland, Sheboygan, Calumet. Pond du Lac, Wau- 
paca and Trempealeau counties. 

Bode wias second on the past volume, having sent us 86 names, principally 
through Mr. Kilgore; Dane, (west district,) 32 ; Sheboygan, 30; Pond du Lac, 
28 ; Walworth, 24, etc. 

WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS* ASSOCIATION. 
The next annual meethig of the Wisconsin State Teachers' Association will be 
hdd at Kenosha. In order to meet the expressed wishes of many members, the 
Beasion will be held a week earlier than heretofore, and will begin on Tuesday 
evening, July 2lBt. %e citizens of Kenosha have extended to the Associaticm 
a cordial invitation, and will provide gratuitous entertainment for ladies. It ia 
reported that the usual railroad fiMsilities will be obtained. Kenosha is easUy 
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aooesaible flrom aU parts of the state by Ohioago and Northwestera and Kenosha 
and Eockford roads, via Harvard Junction, or by boat or rail from Milwaukee. 
A fUll attenianoe of teachers is expected and invited. 

S. H. Pbabodt, Prendeni. 

CONTENTION OF COITNTT SUPERINTENDENTS. 
The second convention of county superintendents will be held, we learn, in 
connection with the Association, and will doubtless add much to the interest of 
the occasion. A preliminary session, for business, will be held on Tuesday 
.afternoon, before the assembling of the Assodatioo. 

RENEWAL OP SUBSCRIPTION. 
Notwithstanding our notice at the close of former volumes, that the Journal 
would be continued to all subscribers unless we were requested to discontinue, 
we find from experience that not a few overlooked or disregarded che notice, 
and, through their negligence or that of postmasters, many copies were sent 
which nobody took from the post office or paid for. This is rather unprofitable. 
Those whose subscriptions expire with this number will find the fact Indicated by a 
Rkd Cross. We shall be glad to have all our subscribers renew. To old sub- 
scribers, who have long taken the Jowmdty and, as we suppose, always means to, 
we shall of course continue to send it ; and if they wish to have the benefit of 
the reduced terms, we shall expect them to remit in advance. To many who 
perhaps intended to take it for only one year, we shall probably discontinue 
sending. Such we will indicate by a Double C&oss ; and if they wish the Jou/r- 
not continued, they will have the kindness to remit the 60 cents hy the l^th of 
Jun/Sy or, if that is inconvenient, write at once and request continuance, which 
will be granied on the same terms, if the subscription is promised to be paid in 
three months. One other favor we will ask : cannot each of our subscribers who 
makes a remittanoe or sends a request for oondnuance^ send also another name? 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
The next session of the Normal Institute fo^ Physical Education, founded by 
Dr. Dip Lewis in Boston, will open on the 6th of July next Those wishing 
fnore particular information can apply to Dr. Lewis for a full circular. In an 
address at the last commencement of the Institution, J. B. Philbrick, Esq., super- 
intendent of schools in Boston, said , *' Notwithstanding what has been done by 
Bacon, Locke, Herbert Spencer, Horace Mann, and a host of others, there is no 
individual who has ever done so much for the diffosing of light on this subject^ 
for awakening the hearts and minds of the people to the unportanoe of physical 
education, and directing them in the right way of attaining it, as the gentleman 
who stands before you to-night — Dlo Lewis." 

MAPS OP WISCONSIN AND THE UNITED STATES. 
It will be seen by our advertisement on the second page of the cover, that we 
put it vrithin reach of every teacher who becomes a subscriber to the Jowmalf to 
obtain either of these maps for his school room for a mere trifle. Both of them 
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riiotild be in everj school. Tho Hlq;) of Ulsoonfin, by Mr. Qhapmali, is entiraly 
ooneot and reliable^ and tlie Map of the Unitod States whieli we ofRor shows tiie 
ooTxnties, and is well executed on a sheet 6x4 feet 

DISTRICT CLERKS. 
Since the election Itet fidl, we liaye received lists of ^strict clerks from the 
•aperintendents of Richland, La Crosse, Rook, Eeao8h% Walworth, Waupaca, 
Milwaukee^ Clarke, Wood, Trempealeau, Oconto, Columbia, Dodge, (east district^) 
and Racine counties, and through town derks from many towns in other oonn- 
tiea^ but ere still sending to a large number of olddeiks. Will those interested 
see that this is remedied ? We have most but not all of the names of the new 
town dorks. 

PENMANSHIP. 
We take pleasure in calling attention to the advertiaezi^ent and specimen sheet 
of the Spencerian System of Penmanship. This system is highly commended, 
and is doing much to reform our national chirography. With a new Volume we 
^shaU commence a series of articles on the subject, hj a distinguished professor 
ot the art. 

BBLLa 
See Mr. Stoner's advertlsMnent of bells. 



BOOK TABLE. 

WiUBOH'g rxrzH BlAOsa. Hftrper &. Brothers, New York. 

We hare noticed the other numbers of this series of readers in forjaer issues. The 
I'ifth having been recently placed upon our tablb, we are pleased to call attention to 
them again. While it is strongly xirged in some quarters that the plan is impvaotioable, 
expttriment, whic^ is the only sufldent test, shosrs the reverse. W^are aasured by an 
energetio and experienced teacher, who is one of the best readers withal that we know, 
that a year or two's trial with scholars of different grades show that they improve quite 
as m«eh in reading as with otfaev bo^s, «nd aatnire at the same time a large fund of in- 
fl^aiattoii. We have losg heen of tne opinion that the reading exercises of the school 
room take up a great deal of time to little purpose, and that the whole subject needa 
revision. One thing is certain: the children become greatly interested in these reader^ 
and grown people also find the higher numbers very attractive. 

Tbm MvBxaUi MiBBOB. Part I. A New Yolume of Elementaiy Instruction in Tocal Mu- 
sic. By Sireno B. Phipps. Boston: Oliver Bitson & Go. 

This book, which iB "especially designed for pubHo schools, colleges and ringing 

dasaes," embraces a judielou* system of instrueUon and a sterling collection of seoular 

«n4 saored music. The eompilcK is » Western man, his pre^lMe being dated Colombas, 

Ohio, and the publishers are well known in the musical world. 

Atlahtio Mohthlt. Published by Tieknor ft Fields, Boston; $3 a year, post-paid. 

Xhe June number completes the eleventh volume. The articles are as followsy and 
give a good idea of the usual excellence and variety of the monthly contents: 
Lungs and How to Make them Strong," by Dio Lewis; « Violet Planting," bj ] 
Paul Akers; « Paul Blocker,*' by Author of « Lifs in the Iron BliUs;'' «The Hatt«o«i: 
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HoTiM a&A m louBder," by Arthw GiliiMn; *« Why Thomas w«a Wwharged," by Geo. 
Arnold; *« Light and Dark," by John Weiv; «* Wet Weather Work," by Donald G. 
IfitoheU; <* The Member from Voxden," by Grenyille M. Weeks, U. S. N.; « Mountains 
and their Origin," by Prof. Iioids Agassis; «« Camilla's Concert," by Gail Hamilton; 
<« Spring at the Capital," by Mrs. Paul Akers; " The Horrors of San Domingo," by 
John Weiss; and Beriews and Literary Notices. Now is a good time to subscribe. 
With the Journal, $3 15. 

Abthuk's Maoaiinb. 

This sterling domestic Magaxine also begins a new yolnme with July. Mr. Arthur and 
Miss Townsend, with their numerous contributors, furnish a monthly repast that we 
oan always commend as eleTating and useful. |2 a year, for single subscriber's, and a 
premium plate; clubs much less. Address T. S. Arthur & Co., Philadelphia. We will 
send it, with the Journal, to our new subscribers, ftr |2. 

Thi Nokmal. Edited by J. Baldwin, Principal of the Normal School at Kokomo, Ind. 

This educational sheet has been resusdtated in a new form and in connection with the 
Western Herald of Health. We used to value The Normal, and hope that it will do 
much good in its new effort. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS EOB THE JOURNAL TO MAY 27. 

For Vol, F//.— Sllen B. Chaffee, RockTille; Addle Bolfe, Evansyille; AdellaE. 
LeTisse and Mana Dewsfy, Waupaoa; B. W. Oeyle, Albkm; for S. W. Abbott, Ber- 
lin ; Maria P. Mason, Milwaukee. 

Will those who are still indebted for Vol. YII please remit, and renew subsorip- 
tionsforVol. VIU? 

From January to End of Vol, VIII, JStffktem ilTumiers.— P. SohneMer and Kate 
SolliTan, Sheboygan county; Augusta J. Boss, BTansTille; fiell E. Hodge, Mfdi* 
son, Ind.; Sarah Stewart, Baraboo : C. C. Carpenter, Eilbourn City ; N. E. Q^old- 
thwait^ Fox Lake ; Gt. F. Hammond, Ooonto ; B. A. Donaldson, La Crosse. 

Those who are still indebted sinoe January last and who remit the dollar this 
4 month, June, shall be oi«dited the eighteen numbers — not afterwards. 

From April to End of Vol. VIII, Fi/Uen iVum&ers.— Misses L. Hobbs, E. W. 
Williams, E. Bamshaw, N. C. Near and M. J. Malone, and Mrs. H. Waller, Eaeine 
ooumty; A. W. Martin, Grand Bapidi; M«ro«s Bomhiuif Tbos. Marshall, H. S. Ly. 
on, Waupaoa county. » 

^ From May to End of Vol VIII, Fourteen iftnniers.— Jennie Einney, Poibiyra; 
Jane A. Waldo, Oak Hill; LibUe M. Snyder, Waukesha; BadieL Stowell, North 
Prairie; Sarah F. Osborne, Wauwatosa; Emma Bobinson and Mary Ashman, Wan- 
paca ooonty ; Wm. M. BristoU, Emily A. Bode and Mary L. Wallber. Milwaukee ; 
ICary A. Bartron, Fairwater; W. J. Waggoner, Miss S. J. Mnllendor, Biohland. 

From June to End of VoL VIII, Thirteen JTumbere^^mn M. L. Bra41ey» Door 
Cxeek; MIm M. A. LitOe, Dunkirk ; Mia* L.F. OrdwBiy, Utica; MUs L. A. Thomp. 
Aon, Bdgerion. 

For Vol^ VIIL^IL J. Huston, Plover; Mary A. Potter, Joneao. {Benetodl of 
Syheeription:) M. Fellows, Junean ; Susan B. Clark, Boscobel; Maria P. Mason, 
Milwaukee ; Alex. Wilson, Leioester ; Mi^s N. J* Beldon, Stonghton. 

Wo hope to record sereral hundred xenewals next month. 
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TermLS of* ikclT^eirtisiiifir. 

The general advaaoement of prioeik renders it necessary to return to 
<mr former rates. Having a oiroalation of nearly 6,000 copies among school officers 
and tethers, the Journal is a very desirable medium for those who wish to reach 
those classes, and indeed for many general parposes. The annexed table shows the 
rates that will be charged in future. Bills will 
be made out against yearly advertisers, and 
payment expected quarterly — in the months of 
September, December, March and June. Ad- 
Tertisements inserted for a shorter period than 
three months, must be paid for at the expiration of the time. Advertisers 
should in all cases state how many insertions are required, and how much spaee 
they wish to occupy : otherwise their advertisements will be arranged according to 
the taste and judgment of the printers, continued till forbid, and bills rendered ae- 
oordingly. No advertisement will be counted less than i page. Alterations of 
standing advertisements will be made without charge. 

June, 1863. 





1 mo. 


3 mos 


6 mos. 


^year. 


Ipage 
ipage 
ipage 
ipage 


$8 00 
6 00 
4 00 
3 00 


$20 00 

12 00 

10 00 

8 00 


$35 00 
20 00 
16 00 
13 00 


$60 00 
35 00 
26 00 

20 00 



Church, School, Factory, Farm, Hotel & St'mboat Belb, 

OF ALL SIZBS, GONBTANTLT ON HAND AND FOB SALB, AT 
177 M^ST W^MTMM »TBBMTy JmiM,W\MUMBMB^ W*n, 

The undersigned takes pleasure in announcing to the public that he is 

prepared to turoisb to ord«r Bells of any stse or quality known to the public, and that 
he is dealing extensively in the NEW AM ALGAM BELL, which, on aeoonnt of its ftiperior 
tone and extreme cheapness, is rapidly taking the place of all other bells. 

Price List of Amalgam BeUs, Inclvding Yoke and Wheel 



No. 1 

Ng.2,... 

Nf. 3 

No. 4,... 
No. 6, .., 



60 lbs., $7 00 

62 1b 8 00 

70 lbs, 10 00 

SOlbe., 18 00 

150 lbs., 22 00 



No. 0,.... SOOlbs., $44 00 A 

No. 7,.... 43LOIbs, 60 00 ▼ 

No. 8, ... 700 Ibi, 103 00 

No. 0,.... 850 lbs, 125 00 

No. 10,.... 1200 lbs., ...175 00 



Town and eountry ohurobes and sohools need no longer be without bella, at the 
aboTo prices, being only one third of brass beUs,-falrly plaees them within the neans ef 
all that can possibly use a bell. The smaller sises of these bells are partieularly suite* 
hie for farmers* use and school houses, and have a great tendency to enliren an|r neigh- 
borhood. The reputation of the Amalgam Bell tS now fairly established in ottfer ^tetes, 
where thousands are now In use, and for which testimonials of a most flatteriiiffq||il«e 
are giren. 

Please call on or address, A STONSR, 177 East Water street* 

Up ststlrsy Entrance tsonk tlie street. 

J9* Ooirespondenee Is Imrlted and will be treated with promptness. 
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